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A  RETROSPECT 

BY  T.  B. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  article,  with  the 
help  of  the  useful  little  biographies  en¬ 
titled  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers,  to 
attempt  a  brief  comparison  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  certain  of  our  national 
institutions,  and  certain  leading  public 
questions,  now  stand,  with  that  which 
they  occupied  at  the  commencement  of 
Her  Majesty’s  reign.  Such  a  retro¬ 
spect  cannot'  be  exhaustive,  and  must 
of  necessity  be  liable  to  the  same  criti¬ 
cism  as  all  summaries  are  exposed  to  in 
which  the  selection  of  subjects  is  arbi¬ 
trary.  But  I  hope  that  in  this  case 
they  will  not  be  found  wholly  without 
connecting  links,  and  that  the  result, 
however  imperfect,  will  not  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  unity. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  start  we  must 
take  a  few  steps  backward,  to  the 
period  when  the  first  of  the  Queen’s 
Prime  Ministers  succeeded  Lord  Grey 
at  the  Treasury.  It  was  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1734,  that  Lord  Melbourne 
kissed  hands  as  First  Lord,  and  it  was 
in  the  following  November  that,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  removal 
of  Lord  Althorpe  to  the  Upper  House, 
William  the  Fourth  dismissed  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  his  own  accord,  and  sent, 
in  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  Majesty’s 
ostensible  reason  was  the  difficulty, 
which  Melbourne  himself  had  admitted, 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  with¬ 
out  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  this  was  not  the  real 
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or  the  principal  reason.  The  King  had 
failed  to  obtain  from  Lord  Melbourne 
the  assurances  which  he  required  when 
Lord  Grey  resigned,  and  was  glad  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
of  changing  the  Administration.  We 
all  know  what  followed.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  consented  to  form  a  Government 
He  dissolved  Parliament,  and  his  Party 
gained  a  hundred  seats,  raising  their 
numbers  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  Whigs 
were  still  left  with  a  very  powerful 
majority,  and  when  Parliament  reas¬ 
sembled,  Sir  Robert  Peel  soon  found 
that  even  with  the  help  of  “  the  Mod¬ 
erates”  which  was  liberally  afforded 
him,  he  could  not  hold  his  own.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that 
after  a  General  Election  which  turned 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  the  Minister  who 
represented  it  could  only  be  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  very 
small  majorities.  From  forty  to  fifty 
independent  members  gave  him  their 
support,  and  more  than  once  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  he  counted  more  than  three  hun 
dred  votes.  The  King’s  attempt  was 
premature  ;  but  could  he  have  waited, 
as  Pitt  or  George  the  Third  would  have 
waited,  the  result  might  have  been 
different. 

However,  it  was  not  to  be  ;  and  the 
failure  of  this,  the  only  attempt  which 
has  been  made  since  1832  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  choose  its 
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own  Ministers  without  absolute  depen-  the  field.  It  was  this  exercise  of  the 
dence  on  a  majority  of  the  House  of  prerogative  which  Peel’s  attempt  to 
Commons,  is  a  landmark  in  our  history  hold  office  directly  represented,  and 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Re-  which  naturally  united  the  Whig  Party 
form  Bill  itself.  This  attempt  was  against  him  to  a  man.  The  political 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1836,  after,  drama  from  the  15th  of  November, 
and  not  before,  a  General  Election,  when  1834,  to  the  7th  of  April,  1835,  must 
he  had  no  prospect  of  converting  his  of  course  be  regarded,  as  a  whole,  corn- 
minority  into  a  majority  at  the  polling  plete  within  itself,  and  must  be  read 
booths.  What  he  then  sought  was  not  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  under- 
a  mere  Party  truce,  a  provisional  Ad-  stood. 

ministration,  till  arrangements  could  Accordingly,  when  Queen  Victoria 
be  made  for  a  dissolution  :  it  was  the  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  this  ques- 
establishment  of  a  principle  which,  had  tion  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  way. 
he  been  successful,  might  perhaps  have  What  might  have  followed,  had  Peel 
been  restored  to  its  original  place  in  obtained  a  majority  on  his  appeal  to 
our  constitutional  system  ;  the  princi-  the  country,  is  an  interesting  question 
pie,  namely,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  which  has  not  been  much  considered 
Crown  had  a  right  to  hold  office  till  by  political  writers.  It  would  proba- 
their  policy  and  their  measures  were  bly  have  been  said  that  the  King  was 
before  the  country,  whether  they  had  a  quite  right,  and  as  fully  justified  as 
majority  in  Parliament,  or  not.  They  George  the  Third  had  been  in  1783. 
were  not  to  be  condemned  unheard.  Had  the  event  so  turned  out,  many 
Sir  Robert  was  of  opinion  that  if  his  things  might  have  happened  difiterent- 
Administration  were  allowed  fair  play  ly  afterward.  As  it  was,  the  failure  of 
he  would  gain  public  opinion  to  his  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  held  to  amount 
side,  and  gradually  detach  from  the  to  a  final  declaration  of  Parliamentary 
Whig  Party  a  certain  number  of  mem-  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to  be  a  bar 
hers  who  would,  it  was  thought,  have  to  any  future  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
been  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  support-  tive  to  a  similar  effect, 
ing  a  Conservative  Government.  Sir  Perhaps  unfortunately  :  for,  as  we 
Joseph  Wallinger  in  Coningsby  was  the  shall  see  later  on,  emergencies  may  still 
type  of  a  numerous  class  ;  and  Lord  arise  when  the  intervention  of  the 
Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  Crown  might  be  the  means  of  extricat- 
aware  of  it.  They  took  care,  therefore,  ing  Parliament  from  difficulties  injuri- 
that  Peel  should  not  have  the  opportu-  ous  alike  to  its  dignity  and  its  effi- 
nity  he  required  ;  and  since  that  time  ciency.  On  the  other  hand  lies  of 
an  Opposition  with  a  majority  has  usu-  course  the  danger  that  such  action  on 
ally  followed  their  example.  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  might  nowa- 

But  the  events  of  1835  must,  of  days  be  so  distorted  or  exaggerated  by 
course,  be  read  together  with  the  events  Party  spirit  as  to  make  the  remedy 
of  1834.  It  was  the  action  of  William  worse  than  the  disease.  I  myself  think 
the  Fourth  in  the  November  previous  that  such  an  exertion  of  the  power 
which  gave  more  than  half  its  signifi-  which  still  constitutionally  belongs  to 
cance  to  the  struggle  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Sovereign  would,  in  certain  given 
in  the  February  following.  The  King  circumstances,  be  far  from  unpopular, 
had,  of  his  own  accord,  dismissed  a  But  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  both  sides 
Ministry  commanding  a  large  majority  of  the  question,  and  to  remember,  too, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  that  an  act  like  William  the  Fourth’s, 
sent  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  followed  by  a  defeat  like  Sir  Robert 
whose  regular  supporters  at  that  time  Peel’s,  might  at  the  present  day  be  at- 
were  barely  a  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  tended  with  more  disastrous  couse- 
quite  true  that  the  Ministerial  Party  quences  than  it  was  then, 
were  split  up  into  hostile  sections.  We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
which  might  have  caused  their  down-  point  out  the  absurdity  of  stigmatizing 
fall  very  shortly.  But  they  still  pre-  William  the  Fourth’s  action  as  “  un- 
sented  a  united  front,  and  on  any  ques-  constitutional.”  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
tion  of  confidence  would  have  swept  self  asserts  the  contrary.  The  fact  is 
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that  the  words  constitutional  and  un¬ 
constitutional  are  bandied  about  very 
glibly,  without  much  thought  being 
iven  to  what  they  really  mean.  The 
overeign  may  change  the  Government 
as  often  as  he  or  she  pleases  ;  if  the 
Ministers  appointed  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  House  is  withdrawn  from 
them.  If  the  Crown  then  refuses  to 
dismiss  them,  the  supplies  are  stopped. 
All  these  several  steps  are  strictly  con¬ 
stitutional.  But  an  old-womanish  prac¬ 
tice  of  applying  the  word  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  almost  everything  that  is  un¬ 
usual  in  politics  has  lately  sprung  up 
which  only  has  the  effect  of  blinding 
men’s  eyes  to  what  really  is  so.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  pickpocket  in  Oliver 
Twist,  who  thought  that  the  style  in 
which  his  hair  was  cut  in  prison  was 
decidedly  “  unconstitutional.” 

Some  lingering  traditions  of  the  old 
rkgime  survived  for  a  time  after  Her 
Majesty’s  accession.  The  famous  Bed¬ 
chamber  Plot  may  perhaps  be  thought 
a  case  in  point ;  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
ears  afterward  attempts  seem  to  have 
een  made  to  secure  m  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  a  larger  share  of 
influence  to  the  Crown.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  last  shadow  of  personal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  said  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  1835.  Some  attempts  were 
made  twenty  years  ago  to  fasten  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield  a  project  for  reviv¬ 
ing  it.  But  they  fell  stillborn  from 
the  Press,  and  did  no  harm  whatever 
either  to  the  Ministry  or  the  Mon¬ 
archy. 

With  Queen  Victoria,  then,  we  enter 
on  a  new  epoch.  The  question  of  pre¬ 
rogative  seemed  to  have  been  finally 
settled.  The  last  effort  had  been  made 
and  failed.  And  one  very  obvious  sub¬ 
ject  for  inquiry  which  it  suggests  to  us 
is  the  degree  in  which  our  home  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  affected  by  this 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  mon¬ 
archy.  The  suspension  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign’s  right  to  appoint  his  own  Minis¬ 
ters  has  been  accompanied  by  the  tacit 
abandonment  of  the  Royal  veto  ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  the  veto  upon 
Bills  carried  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  the  veto  upon  meas¬ 
ures  recommended  by  the  Government 
to  the  Crown.  In  former  times  the 


Sovereign  had  no  difficulty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  King  could  refuse  to  allow 
measures  to  be  brought  forward  of 
which  he  disapproved  ;  and  if  persist¬ 
ed  in  against  his  will,  had  his  remedy 
at  hand.  The  Roman  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  leading  case  in  point,  which 
caused  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville 
Ministry  in  1807.  But  the  Indian  Bill 
of  1783  is  another,  and  the  refusal  of 
William  the  Fourth  to  allow  any  of  his 
Ministers  to  support  the  coniiscation 
of  Irish  Church  Revenues  is  a  third 
(Croker,  ii.  243).  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  during  the  present  reign  any  sim¬ 
ilar  instance  has  occurred. 

When,  e.g.,  the  concession  of  Home 
Rule  was  first  proposed  to  Her  Majesty 
she  had  no  alternative  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  it. 
The  question  is  not  whether  this  abdi¬ 
cation  of  the  Royal  authority  in  any 
given  case  is  wise  or  unwise.  We 
merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  authority  has  fallen  into  complete 
desuetude,  and  that  the  Crown  has 
practically  at  the  present  day  no  will 
of  its  own.  If  anything  should  ever 
“  happen”  to  the  House  of  Lords  this 
would  be  a  very  serious  consideration. 
And  even  as  it  is,  the  change  is  not  one 
exclusively  for  good.  It  requires  no 
conjurer  to  see  that  when  the  Party  sys¬ 
tem  is  disorganized,  and  Ministers  are 
supported,  not  by  a  homogeneous  body 
who  have  confidence  in  their  general 
principles,  and  leave  details  to  the 
Treasury  Bench,  but  by  a  number  of 
small  groups  each  anxious  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  own  pet  project,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  always  in  danger  of  being  hur¬ 
ried  into  measures  against  their  own 
better  judgment,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  defection  of  some  powerful  contin¬ 
gent  which  would  at  once  place  them 
in  a  minority.  Might  not  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Sovereign  be  exerted  to  great 
advantage  in  such  cases  as  these  ? 
There  certainly  have  been  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century  when,  if  the 
policy  of  the  Court  had  been  allowed 
to  prevail  the  country  might  have  es¬ 
caped  some  great  calamities.  If  we  are 
to  believe  what  has  been  repeatedly  as¬ 
serted  by  the  most  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  the  Peelites  were  after  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  1846, 
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the  favorites  of  the  Court.  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  was  the  leader  of  the  Peelites,  and 
had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  the  real  head 
of  his  Cabinet,  we  should  have  had  no 
Crimean  War.  But  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  outvoted.  He  had  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  and  to  report 
to  Her  Majesty  that  such  was  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  her  Ministers.  Could  the  Queen 
have  replied  as  George  III.  once  replied 
to  the  elder  Pitt,  “  Well,  my  Lord, 
this  won’t  do,”  England  might  have 
been  spared  the  Crimean  winter,  and 
have  kept  the  Russian  Alliance.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood — I  am  not 
laying  down  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
war  of  1854 — it  may  have  been  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  But  there  is  a  very 
numerous  and  influential  Party  in  this 
country,  consisting  very  largely  too  of 
advanced  Liberals,  who  are  not  of  that 
opinion,  and  it  is  for  their  benefit  that 
I  ask  the  question  whether  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  prohibitive  or  preven¬ 
tive  power  which  the  Crown  formerly 
exercised  has  always  worked  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  good  ? 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  in  his  Life 
of  Lord  Palmerston  scarcely  alludes  at 
all  to  the  views  of  the  Court  in  1854. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  they  were 
represented  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who, 
as  both  Mr.  Russell  and  Lord  Stan- 
more  assure  us,  desired  to  stand  aloof 
and  leave  Turkey  and  Russia  to  fight 
it  out  if  they  chose,  which  in  that  case 
it  is  supposed  they  would  not  have 
chosen.  On  looking  back  over  the 
long  and  beneficent  reign  which  has 
filled  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  the  Queen  as  having  effaced 
herself.  But  partly  owing  to  her  ex¬ 
treme  youth  when  she  ascended  the 
throne,  partly,  perhaps,  for  some  years, 
to  her  love  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
supreme  happiness  which  she  found  in 
it.  Her  Majesty,  it  would  seem,  made 
little  effort  to  retain  in  her  hands  pow¬ 
ers  which  sixty  years  ago  might  still 
have  been  preserved,  though  after  so 
long  a  lapse  of  time  they  can  hardly  be 
revived.  Few  of  her  Prime  Ministers 
were  likely  to  remind  her  of  preroga¬ 
tives  Which  might  have  interfered  with 
their  own,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  as  men  of  leading  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  perceive,  that  we  are  left  with- 
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out  any  barrier  against  popular  im¬ 
petuosity,  except  the  House  of  Lords, 
whereas,  had  the  resisting  power  been 
shared  between  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Peers,  it  would  have  rested  on  a  wider 
basis,  and  have  been  free  from  some 
objections  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  open 
now. 

Of  course,  the  question  may  be  asked 
whether  Monarchy  during  ihe  last  sixty 
years  could  have  borne  the  strain,  and 
whether  the  policy  of  the  Court  during 
that  time  has  not  been  the  only  one 
that  was  possible.  It  may  be  so.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  it  has  been  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  more  “  consti¬ 
tutional”  than  that  of  the  Queen’s  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors.  The  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  Crown 
is  concerned,  is  just  what  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third.  It  might 
be  very  unwise  or  worse  than  unwise  to 
attempt  to  wield  the  powers  which  he 
exercised  without  reproach.  But  there 
they  are.  To  revive  them  would  not 
be  unconstitutional. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  this  point 
because  the  Queen  has  so  often  been 
called  the  most  constitutional  sovereign 
who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne.  Her 
Majesty’s  scrupulous  and  patriotic  ob¬ 
servance  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution  during  the  whole  of 
her  long  tenure  of  power  deserves  the 
fullest  and  most  grateful  recognition 
by  the  whole  body  of  her  subjects.  But 
we  hope  it  may  be  said,  without  any 
disrespect  to  so  beloved  and  so  vener¬ 
able  a  princess,  that  in  her  laudable 
anxiety  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  she  may  sometimes  have 
kept  herself  too  closely  within  them  ; 
and  that  in  the  fear  of  doing  more  than 
was  proper  to  a  Queen  of  England,  she 
may  occasionally  have  done  less. 

We -have  heard  it  said  by  a  great 
Whig  lady,  who  was,  doubtless,  speak¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  those  among  whom 
she  had  been  brought  up,  that  with  all 
the  admiration  deservedly  entertained 
by  the  country  for  the  great  abilities 
and  high  character  of  Prince  Albert, 
he  might,  had  he  lived,  have  been  the 
cause  of  some  political  trouble  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Crown.  And 
1  have  been  told,  on  much  higher  au¬ 
thority  than  this,  that  after  1852  the 
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Court  did  entertain  the  hope  for  a  time 
of  being  able  to  introduce  some  ehange 
into  the  existing  system  whereby  the 
owers  of  the  sovereign  would  have 
een  very  considerably  increased.  The 
instrument  by  which  Prince  Albert 
hoped  to  effect  this  object  was  a  Cabi¬ 
net  composed  of  men  not  belonging  to 
either  of  the  two  great  Parties  in  the 
State.  He  believed  that  a  third  Party 
answering  to  “  the  King’s  friends” 
might  be  formed,  with  a  purely  Peelite 
Cabinet  at  the  head  of  them,  taking 
its  instructions  on  foreign  affairs  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Crown.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  vision  of  a  Government  independent 
of  all  Parties  did  dance  before  the  eyes 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  we  should 
hardly  like  to  call  it  impossible.  But 
the  country  was  certainly  not  ripe  for 
it  forty  years  ago.  There  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  Prince  Albert,  much 
the  reverse,  for  wishing  to  see  the 
Crown  more  powerful ;  but  it  is 
surprising  that  so  able  a  man  should 
have  underrated,  as  he  evidently  did, 
the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  it. 

Among  the  various  changes,  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical,  which  have 
marked  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  changed  position  of  the  Crown  is 
the  most  important,  though  the  least 
exposed  to  observation.  Down  to  Her 
Majesty’s  accession  when  any  great 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  it  was 
always  asked  what  will  the  King  say. 
That  question  is  not  asked  nowadays, 
at  all  events  by  the  public.  Baron 
Stockmar  accuses  the  Queen’s  Prime 
Ministers  of  having  abandoned  or  failed 
to  maintain  her  prerogatives.  Mr. 
Gladstone’"  inquires  what  preroga¬ 
tives  ?  What  he  calls  the  statutory  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown  have  never  been 
assailed  either  by  the  Ministry  or  the 
Opposition,  while  “  those  immemorial 
and  inherent  powers  which  have  no 
written  warrant,  which  form  the  real 
and  genuine  prerogatives,  and  give 
the  monarch  an  undoubted  locus  standi 
in  all  the  deliberations  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  remain  as  they  were.”  This  last 
position  is  what  I  venture  to  doubt. 
And  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  seems  con¬ 
scious  of  a  difference  when  he  allows  a 
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little  further  on  “  that  the  subordina¬ 
tion  in  the  last  resort  of  the  royal  to 
the  national  will  when  expressfd 
through  the  constitutional  organs, 
which  was  fact  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
has  been  more  patent  and  admitted 
fact  since  that  measure  became  law.” 
That  is  not  all.  There  is  an  uninten¬ 
tional  equivocation  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
use  of  the  word  “fact.”  The  power 
of  the  Sovereign  to  refuse  assent  to  a 
measure  proposed  by  his  Ministers, 
and  thereby  at  least  to  postpone  it  per¬ 
haps  for  several  years,  which  was 
“  fact”  before  the  death  of  William  the 
Fourth,  has  not  been  fact  during  the 
present  reign.  Such  at  least  is  the  con¬ 
tention  in  this  article,  by  one  who  has 
no  pretentions  to  be  behind  the  scenes, 
and  has  access  to  no  other  information 
than  is  open  to  the  public  at  large.  Is 
any  instance  to  be  found,  since  1837, 
when  the  Crown  has  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  measures  recommended  by  the 
Government,  thereby  causing  them  to 
be  either  deferred  or  abandoned  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone  names  George  the  Fourth’s 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill 
as  the  last  example  of  “independent 
kingship.”  I  have  assigned  this  honor 
to  William  the  Fourth’s  opposition  to 
the  proposal  afterward  known  as  the 
Appropriation  Clause.  This  was  his 
chief  reason  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whig  Ministry.  His  subsequent  sub¬ 
mission,  when  the  Appropriation  Clause 
was  embodied  in  the  Tithes  Bill  of 
1836,  is  what  I  should  call  “  the  death 
of  British  kingship  in  its  older  sense” 
— if  we  should  not  rather  say  the  sus¬ 
pended  animation  of  “  British  kingship 
in  its  older  sense.”  But  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  understanding  at  that  time 
that  it  was  never  to  be  used  again  ;  and 
I  can  see  no  tangible  or  obvious  reason 
why  the  Queen  ^ould  not  have  kept  it 
alive  had  she  been  so  minded.  If  it 
has  been  her  Prime  Ministers  who  have 
dissuaded  her  from  doing  so,  then  of 
course  Baron  Stockmar  is  in  the  right. 
But  whether  or  no,  the  fact  remains — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  that  greet  us  in  a  retrospect  of 
the  last  sixty  years — that  this  particu¬ 
lar  element  of  authority,  this  one  great 
constitutional  check,  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  with  it  an 
additional  guarantee  for  the  maturity 
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and  stability  of  all  accomplished  legis¬ 
lation. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  shall 
call  a  very  important  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  remarks. 

“  The  knowledge  that  the  king  holds  firmly 
a  certain  opinion,  and  will  abide  by  it,  pre¬ 
vents  in  many  cases  an  opposite  opinion  being 
offered  to  him.  If  offered  it  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  (witness  the  admission  of  Eoman  Catho¬ 
lics  to  the  army  and  navy  in  1806-1807). 

“  The  personal  character  of  a  really  consti¬ 
tutional  king,  of  mature  age,  of  experience  in 
public  affairs,  and  knowledge  of  men,  man¬ 
ners,  and  customs  is,  practically,  so  much 
ballast  keeping  the  vessel  of  the  State  steady 
in  her  course,  counteracting  the  levity  of 
popular  Ministers,  of  orators  forced  by  ora¬ 
tory  into  public  councils,  the  blasts  of  demo¬ 
cratic  passions,  the  ground  swell  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  ‘  the  ignorant  impatience  for  the 
relaxation  of  taxation.’ 

“  But  at  this  crisis  of  our  fate  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  this  aid.  ” 

The  writer  of  these  words  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  July,  1837. 

He  probably  meant  that  when  the 
Queen  had  reached  mature  age,  and 
gained  the  necessary  experience,  she 
might  be  expected  to  assume  this  func¬ 
tion.  That  Her  Majesty  has  not  done 
so  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  only  my 
own  opinion,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  refuted.  The  lives  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  afford  us  very  little  assistance 
in  questions  of  this  kind,  and  we  should 
gather  from  Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy’s 
Life  of  Peel  that  he  had  never  even 
read  the  above  letter.  He  tells  us  that 
constitutional  government  only  began 
with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  authority  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  an  important  element  of 
constitutional  government  was  then 
dropped.  With  regard  to  the  simple 
fact,  they  both  seem  to  be  at  one,  and 
to  confirm  what  we  have  here  said. 

The  next  great  “  fact”  which  strikes 
us  on  looking  back  over  the  past,  is 
that,  no  matter  what  Prime  Minister 
was  in  power,  the  stream  of  progress 
has  flowed  steadily  on  with  only  one 
important  break  throughout  the  whole 
reign.  Its  source  indeed  is  to  be 
looked  for  higher  up.  It  rises  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Fourth,  some  seventy-five  years  ago. 
But  the  Victorian  era  accounts  lor 
sixty  of  these  years,  and  what  we  seem 
to  learn  from  the  whole  long  history  is 
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that  while  great  organic  changes  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  on  the  character  and 
will  of  individnals,  the  course  of  quiet 
domestic  improvement  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  whatever  statesman  is 
in  office.  Lord  Melbourne  passed  the 
new  Poor  Law  and  the  Municipal  Cor¬ 
porations  Act.  Peel  and  Russell  be¬ 
tween  them  reconstructed  the  Tariff 
and  abolished  Protection.  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  passed  the  Divorce  Act,  fortified 
our  forts  and  dockyards,  and  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  that  very  useful 
administrative  measure  the  Union 
Chargeability  Bill.  In  1852  Lord 
Derby  reorganized  the  Militia.  To 
Mr.  Gladstone  we  owe  the  Education 
Act,  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Ballot  Act, 
the  abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army, 
and  the  University  Tests  Act.  Mr. 
Disraeli  addressed  himself  to  questions 
of  local  administration.  To  the  local 
ratepayers  he  afforded  a  large  measure 
of  relief ;  and  the  Rating  Act,  the 
Highways  Act,  and  the  Prisons  Act 
were  all  measures  of  the  same  quality. 
Besides  these  he  passed  into  law  be¬ 
tween  1874  and  1880  no  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  measures,  all  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  health,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  the  removal  of  the  special  griev¬ 
ances  under  which  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  suffering.  For  some  of 
these  measures  he  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  labor  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  frequently  referred 
to  with  approbation  at  the  present  day. 
He  reformed  the  English  Universities, 
amended  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act, 
and  gave  the  British  agriculturist  se¬ 
curity  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
Lord  Salisbury  established  a  system  of 
local  self-government  in  the  English 
counties,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  add¬ 
ed  another  wing,  passed  measures  for 
bringing  the  peasantry  into  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  land,  and  has  since 
carried  out  a  very  valuable  educational 
reform,  and  a  great  measure  of  relief 
urgently  demanded  by  the  landed  in¬ 
terest. 

Of  course  any  attempt  to  give  an  ex¬ 
haustive  enumeration  of  this  class  of 
measures  would  be  both  ridiculous  and 
impossible.  The  above  mentioned  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
They  were  nearly  all  of  them  practical 
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reforms  of  which  the  country  stood  in 
need,  not  forced  on  by  agitation,  but 
by  the  gradual  growth  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  testifying  to  the  existence  of  a  real 
demand  founded  on  matured  experi¬ 
ence.  Measures  of  this  kind  have  been 
sure  of  passing  whoever  was  in  power  ; 
and  with  this  evidence  before  us  we 
should  see  that  reaction,  in  any  practi¬ 
cal  sense,  is  the  merest  bugbear.  The 
country,  as  a  rule,  to  which,  however, 
we  have  some  glaring  exceptions,  can 
rely  on  the  continuation  of  this  healthy 
domestic  progress  as  steadily  by  one 
side  as  the  other. 

But  when  we  turn  to  another  class  of 
questions,  to  organic  or  constitutional 
changes,  of  which,  during  the  Queen’s 
reign,  some  have  been  effected,  and 
others  introduced  without  success,  we 
observe  a  very  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  difference.  These  measures, 
whether  good  or  bad,  successful  or  un¬ 
successful  have  almost  always  been  due 
either  to  individuals  or  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  statesmen,  who  saw  in 
them  the  only  avenue  to  power,  or  the 
only  move  oit  the  board  to  checkmate 
an  adversary.  These  reforms  or  reso¬ 
lutions,  call  them  by  what  name  we 
may,  have  come  from  above.  The 
other  kind  has  come  from  below. 

The  Bill  of  1832  was  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  any  demand  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reform  which  existed  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  intended  to  dish  the 
Tories,  in  which  it  effectually  succeed¬ 
ed.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  of  1867.  It  was  intended  to 
dish  the  Whigs.  And  though  there  is 
a  very  good  defence  for  both  measures 
upon  public  grounds,  we  question 
whether  we  should  ever  have  seen 
either  of  them  had  they  depended  upon 
nothing  else.  The  later  of  the  two 
measures  was  the  work  of  two  men 
only.  We  should  point  out  in  paren¬ 
thesis  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  regard  to  the  ratepaying 
suffrage,  the  original  basis  of  the  Bill 
of  1867,  Lord  Derby  was  overborne  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  ;  it  was  as  much  Lord 
Derby’s  idea  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  if  not 
more.  Then  came  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  a  bold  and  brilliant  counter-move 
by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  effectually 
nonplussed  his  adversary,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  the  victory  which  would  cer¬ 


tainly  otherwise  have  rewarded  the  Con¬ 
servative  leaders.  In  1885  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  constituencies  in 
order  to  avoid  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  Ministry  would  certainly 
have  lost  their  seats  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  had  no  such  manipulation  taken 
place.  But  for  this  all-powerful  motive, 
which  operated  only  on  a  few  leading 
men,  the  old  electorate  might  have  last¬ 
ed  till  the  present  moment.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  speak  of  Home  Rule  and  all  that 
has  followed  since  that  time  :  the  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Church  of  England,  the 
attacks  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  there  was  no  popular  demand  for 
either  has  been  abundantly  proved. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  hardly  takes  the  trouble  to  an¬ 
swer  this  explanation  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  though  it  was  before  him 
when  he  wrote.  He  quotes  the  words 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  :  “I  am  afraid 
Gladstone  has  been  drawn  into  it  from 
the  unconscious  restlessness  of  his  being 
out  of  office,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
his  hatred  to  the  low  tone  of  the  Irish 
Church  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.”  Exactly  :  as  with  Parliamentary 
Reform  so  with  the  Irish  Bill,  there 
was,  no  doubt,  a  case  to  be  set  up  for 
Disestablishment ;  but  what  was  the 
instigating  motive  at  the  moment  ? 
Mr.  Russell  remarks  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  “  letter  to  Dr.  Hannah  in  1865 
only  meant  that  he  did  not  see  how 
soon  the  occasion  might  arise  for  giv¬ 
ing  effect  to  an  opinion  which  had  long 
been  forming  in  his  mind.”  Exactly 
so,  again.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed 
likely  to  return  to  power  with  a  large 
majority,  the  occasion  had  arisen  :  the 
formation  of  opinion  was  completed. 
On  the  Reform  Bill  of  1885  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  is  silent.  But  on  the  dissolution 
of  1886  following  within  six  months  of 
the  previous  one,  he  adds  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  royal  will  being  set  aside. 
Her  Majesty  was  very  much  opposed 
to  another  dissolution.  But  she  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  above 
diagnosis  it  follows  that  it  is  to  the 
people  we  are  to  look  for  great  practical 
reforms,  and  to  discontented  individuals 
for  blazing  revolutionary  projects.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  this  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  present  reign  ; 
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and  particularly  of  the  latter  half  of  it. 
When  Lord  Melbourne,  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord 
Palmerston  were  driven  from  office, 
they  did  not  at  once  try  to  get  up  a 
revolution  as  the  best  way  of  reinstat¬ 
ing  themselves.  The  retrospect  sug- 

fested  by  the  lives  of  the  Queen's  Prime 
[inisters  exhibits  this  practice  as  an 
unhappily  salient  characteristic  of  the 
later  Victorian  era  :  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  symptoms  of  the  condition 
of  Parliamentary  Government. 

And  this  remark  leads  us  to  another 
curious  reflection  on  the  comparative 
positions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty 
and  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  and 
popularity  about  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  no  doubt  for  some  forty 
years  after  the  Reform  Bill  it  continued 
to  stand  at  a  high  level  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  But  I  need  not  be  afraid  of 
adding,  what  is  matter  of  common 
notoriety,  that  this  high  level  has  not 
been  maintained  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  decline  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  attributed  to  any  one  single  cause  ; 
but  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  honor  of  set¬ 
ting  an  example  which  soon  found  imi¬ 
tators  among  English  parties,  not  in¬ 
deed  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  but 
with  a  similar  disregard  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  traditions,  and  those  unwritten 
laws  which  had  hitherto  been  held  sa¬ 
cred.  They  did  not  avow,  like  the 
Irishmen,  that  it  was  part  of  their  de¬ 
sign  to  make  Parliament  impotent  and 
contemptible  ;  but  in  using  the  same 
means  for  the  furtherance  of  different 
ends,  they  were  contributing  to  the 
general  relaxation  of  discipline  which 
began  to  be  apparent  during  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  second  Administration.  Then, 
as  men  gradually  found  their  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons  who,  neither 
through  personal  ex  erience  nor  social 
connection,  had  any  knowledge  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  usage,  or  appreciation  of 
Parliamentary  dignity,  the  evil  grew 
worse.  Even  the  old  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker  was  not  al¬ 
ways  preserved.  Unseemly  brawls  be¬ 
came  not  infrequent,  and  it  grew  in 
time  to  be  a  colloquial  commonplace 
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to  describe  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  bear-garden. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  dis¬ 
order  sprang  up  also  a  new  system  of 
opposition,  traceable  in  part  perhaps  to 
the  character  of  the  new  constituencies 
as  formed  by  the  successive  Reform 
Bills  of  1867  and  1885.  When  it  was 
once  recognized,  or  thought  to  be 
recognized,  that  electoral  majorities 
represented  only  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
defeated  party  of  to-day  should  not  be 
the  conquering  hero  of  to-morrow  ;  the 
natural  result  being  that  the  party 
which  is  placed  in  a  minority  instantly 
sets  to  work  to  weaken  and  discredit 
the  Government  by  every  means  at  its 
command.  This  becomes  its  sole  ob¬ 
ject,  and  hitherto  events  have  justified 
it.  Hence  the  practice  of  straining 
every  nerve  to  prevent  Government 
Bills  from  being  carried,  in  order  that 
Ministries  at  the  end  of  every  Session 
may  stand  convicted  of  barrenness  and 
incompetence.  This  is  done  without 
any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed.  The  one  thing  is  to 
convict  the  Government  of  failure,  and 
the  means  by  which  this  end  is  at¬ 
tained,  though  it  may  spin  out  discus¬ 
sion  to  any  length,  is  fatal  to  real  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  rise  of  genuine  orators. 
The  majestic  stream  of  Parliamentary 
debate  is  gradually  beiug  lost  iu  the 
swamps  and  shallows  of,  obstruction. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  coun¬ 
try  does  not  notice  these  things  ;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  combined 
they  have  wrought  a  considerable 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Lower 
House  ;  and  though  we  trust  that  its 
downward  progress  may  yet  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  its  decline  both  in  moral  weight 
and  practical  efficiency  since  1837  is, 
we  fear,  indisputable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  present  day  with  its  position  when 
Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
in  proportion  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  sunk  in  public  opinion,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  risen.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  even  Sir  James  Graham,  al- 
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most  any  time  during  the  thirties,  to 
see  that  they  thought  neither  the  House 
of  Lords  nor  the  Church  had  long  to 
live.  When  the  odium  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  incurred  by  op¬ 
position  to  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed 
away,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling 
very  like  contempt ;  and  if  we  consult 
again  those  storehouses  of  political  in¬ 
formation — Lord  Beaconsfield’s  novels 
— we  shall  find  abundant  evidence  of 
the  position  which  the  House  of  Lords 
occupied  in  public  estimation  down,  at 
all  events,  to  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  tide  began  to  turn  with  the 
renewed  interest  in  Foreign  Affairs 
aroused  in  1848,  with  the  Crimean 
War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  foreign  politics  during 
the  whole  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  superiority  of  the  de¬ 
bates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  subjects 
of  this  nature  began  then  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  It  became  very  conspicuous 
during  the  twenty  years  that  followed 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1874,  while  the  attitude  which  it  has 
recently  taken  up  in  defence  of  the 
Empire,  the  constitution,  and  the  high¬ 
est  interests  of  labor,  not  only  proves 
that  it  is  still  animated  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  an-, 
cestral  history,  but  also  that  in  politi¬ 
cal  sagacity  and  insight  into  national 
opinion  it  is  superior  to  the  elective 
assembly.  No  one  can  compare  the 
tone  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  was 
habitually  spoken  of  in  1837,  with  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  habitually  spoken  of 
at  the  present  day  without  being  sensi¬ 
ble  that  the  upward  progress  of  the  one 
chamber  has  oeen  quite  as  marked  as 
the  downward  progress  of  the  other. 

As  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  has  re¬ 
tired  more  and  more  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  function  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  “  the  proper  function  of 
a  king,  namely,  to  counteract  the  levity 
of  popular  Ministers,  and  of  orators, 
forced  by  oratory,  into  public  coun¬ 
cils,”  has  devolved  almost  exclusively 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  And  the  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  this  function  has  become  the  more 
popular  has  the  House  of  Lords  grown. 
The  nation  now  recognizes  in  this  As¬ 
sembly  the  guardian  of  its  rights  and 


liberties  ;  whereas,  sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  enemy  of  both. 

Whether  the  Church  of  England  is 
really  stronger  or  weaker,  more  popu¬ 
lar  or  more  unpopular  than  she  was  at 
Her  Majesty’s  accession,  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  question  to  answer.  When  the 
legal  obligation  of  all  alike  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  Church  Rate  was  abolished 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  a  blow  was 
struck  at  her  theory.  Twenty  years 
afterward  her  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
put  an  end  to  the  surviving  practice. 
Under  one  Liberal  Prime  Minister  she 
lost  her  hold  on  the  Universities  ;  under 
another  she  lost  her  position  in  the 
parish  ;  and  she  has  gone  near  since 
then  to  losing  it  in  the  schools  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ecclesias¬ 
tical  event  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign, 
the  Anglican  revival,  beginning  in 
1833,  has  gone  on  increasing  in  strength 
and  popularity  ever  since.  It  is  this 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  which  has  drawn 
into  the  Church  of  England  a  sufficient 
number  of  devoted  men  to  enable  her 
to  gain  that  hold  upon  the  laboring 
population  which  is  now  extending 
every  day,  and  to  which  alone  we  have 
to  look  for  her  security  in  the  future. 
Faith  in  their  Anglo-Catholic  Church 
inspires  these  men  with  something  of 
the  same  kind  of  zeal  which  inspired 
the  Romish  missionaries  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and,  like  these,  they 
have  retrieved  a  fallen  cause,  and  have 
won,  as  I  believe,  a  great  battle  against 
heavy  odds.  Neither  the  Evangelical 
Party,  nor  the  Broad  Church  Party, 
nor  the  old  high  and  dry  party  could 
have  produced  the  desired  type.  And 
this  success  has  been  achieved  not  only 
without  any  help  from  the  Queen’s 
Prime  Ministers,  but  in  spite  of  the 
open  opposition  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  cold  indifference  of  the  rest. 

In  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  allowed 
that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  have  been  the  two  greatest  among 
the  Queen’s  Prime  Ministers.  I  need 
not  name  the  smallest.  But  if  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Salisbury  were 
the  two  greatest,  th^  were  great  in 
two  different  ways.  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  win  his  crown  by  a  policy  that 
was  always  to  be  approved  of.  Ilia 
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eminence  was  sometimes  a  bad  emi¬ 
nence.  It  will  hardly  be  said  in  the 
present  day  that  when  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  earning  for  himself  the  title 
of  the  Captain  Kock  of  Europe  he  was 
doing  his  country  good  service.  Our 
connections  with  the  great  continental 
monarchies  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  I>uke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  to  preserve,  were  loosened  by  the 
action  of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  result 
which,  whatever  satisfaction  it  might 
give  to  the  shallow  Liberalism  of  the 
day,  was  far  from  conductive  to  the 
highest  interests  of  this  country,  to  the 
maintenance  of  either  peace  abroad 
or  security  and  economy  at  home. 
Whether  the  position  of  England  in 
Europe  is  at  this  moment  higher  or 
lower  than  it  was  in  1837,  is  a  question 
which  is  often  answered  without  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration.  In  1837  only 
twenty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  All  our  loyalty, 
all  our  sacrihces,  and  our  long  career 
of  victory  by  land  and  sea,  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  European 
sovereigns.  The  Crimean  War  showed 
indeed  that  English  soldiers  were  the 
same  men  who  climbed  the  ramparts 
at  Badajos,  and  held  the  orchard  at 
Ilougomont.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
proved  that  the  ancient  spirit  and  vast 
resources  of  this  country  were  still  un¬ 
broken.  But  there  is  this  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  periods,  that  in 
1837  the  long  continuity  of  English 
foreign  policy  had  only  just  been  sev¬ 
ered,  whereas  in  1897  the  old  concert 
has  only  j'ust  been  revived  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Address  in  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said,  “  I  offer  you  the  renewed  confi¬ 
dence  of  powerful  states.”  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  then  in 
restoring  it ;  and  even  after  five  years 
more  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  revive  it.  But  after  his  downfall 
our  foreign  policy  for  another  genera¬ 
tion  was  under  the  control  of  Ministers 
whose  attitude,  as  a  general  rule,  was 
not  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  understanding  with  our  old  al¬ 
lies.  But  in  Lord  Salisbury  we  have  a 
Minister  of  another  mould  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
guarantee  for  the  continuity  of  our 
policy,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
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should  not  now  stand  quite  as  well 
with  Europe  as  we  did  sixty  years  ago. 
Our  power  certainly  is  as  much  respect¬ 
ed  as  it  ever  was. 

But,  if  possible,  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  improvement  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Salisbury  is  that  gradual  development 
of  closer  and  more  cordial  relations 
with  our  colonial  empire  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed.  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  now  feel 
themselves  to  be  one.  The  latter  are 
no  longer  appendages,  but  integral 
parts  of  one  great  Imperial  unit.  The 
loss  of  any  one  of  them  would  be  the 
same  thing  to  us  as  the  loss  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys  or  the  Hebrides.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  state  of  public  feeling  on 
this  subject  when  it  was  possible  for  an 
English  Colonial  Secretary  to  say  to  a 
Colonial  deputation  that  England  did 
not  care  whether  she  kept  her  Colonies 
or  not,  that  they  were  free  to  go  or  to 
stay  as  they  pleased  ;  and  that  we 
should  be  at  no  trouble  or  expense  to 
retain  their  allegiance.  As  for  our 
own  emigrants,  England  would  not 
hold  up  her  little  finger  to  induce  them 
to  remain  under  the  British  flag  rather 
than  under  any  other.  For  this  is  what 
our  Colonists  were  told  nearly  in  so 
many  words  in  the  year  1869.  And 
perhaps  on  the  whole  we  may  regard 
the  repudiation  of  this  sordid  and 
shameful  policy  as  the  most  reassuring 
testimony  to  the  still  unbroken  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  national  character  which 
Her  Majesty’s  long  reign  has  witnessed. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  may  draw  rein  at  the  point 
which  we  have  now  reached.  The  Vic¬ 
torian  era  has  carried  England  gently, 
if  not  almost  imperceptibly,  from  an 
aristocratic  to  a  democratic  form  of 
Government,  and  that  so  vast  a  change 
has  been  effected  with  so  little  friction 
is  a  fact  of  which  Englishmen  may  well 
be  proud,  though  the  goal  at  which  we 
have  arrived  may  not  be  such  as  all  of 
us  approve.  If — after  all — if  we  are 
obliged  to  say  of  the  Queen’s  reign, 

noTJA  fdv  ioBTA  /le/ityfiiva,  6e  Xvypd," 

it  is  only  what  we  have  to  say  of  all 
human  things  ;  and  in  this  instance  we 
may  gladly  admit  that  the  good  prepon¬ 
derates  over  the  evil. — The  National 
Review. 
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THE  NEW  ASTRONOMY  :  A  PERSONAL  RETROSPECT. 

BY  WILLIAM  HUGGINS. 


While  progress  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  has  been  rapid  beyond  prece¬ 
dent  daring  the  past  sixty  years,  in  at 
least  two  directions  this  knowledge  has 
been  so  unexpected  and  novel  in  char¬ 
acter  that  two  new  sciences  may  be 
said  to  have  arisen  :  the  new  medicine, 
with  which  the  names  of  Lister  and 
of  Pasteur  will  remain  associated  ;  and 
the  new  astronomy,  of  the  birth  and 
early  growth  of  which  I  have  now  to 
speak. 

The  new  astronomy,  unlike  the  old 
astronomy  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  skill  in  the  navigation  of  the  seas, 
the  calculation  of  the  tides,  and  the 
daily  regulation  of  time,  can  lay  no 
claim  to  afford  us  material  help  in  the 
routine  of  daily  life.  Her  sphere  lies 
outside  the  earth.  Is  she  less  fair? 
Shall  we  pay  her  less  court  because  it 
is  to  mental  culture  in  its  highest 
form,  to  our  purely  intellectual  joys 
that  she  contributes?  For  surely  in 
no  part  of  Nature  are  the  noblest  and 
most  profound  conceptions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  more  directly  called  forth 
than  in  the  study  of  the  heavens  and 
the  host  thereof. 

That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodly  sight 
The  hearts  of  men  .  .  . 

....  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer. 

May  we  not  rather  greet  her  in  the 
words  of  Horace  :  “  0  matre  pulchra 
filia  pulchrior”  ? 

As  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  some  part 
in  the  early  development  of  this  new 
science,  it  nas  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  present  J ubilee  year  of  retro¬ 
spect  would  be  a  suitable  occasion  to 
give  some  account  of  its  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  own  work. 

Before  I  begin  the  narrative  of  my 
personal  observations,  it  is  desirable 
that  I  should  give  a  short  statement  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the 
birth  of  the  new  science  in  1859,  and 
also  say  a  few  words  of  the  state  of  sci¬ 
entific  opinion  about  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats,  just  before  that  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  men  of  the  present 
generation,  familiar  with  the  knowl¬ 


edge  which  the  new  methods  of  re¬ 
search  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
have  revealed  to  us,  to  put  themselves 
back  a  generation,  into  the  position  of 
the  scientific  thought  which  existed 
on  these  subjects  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Queen’s  reign.  At  that  time  any 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  and 
of  the  physics  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  regarded  as  not  only  impossible  of 
attainment  by  any  methods  of  direct 
observation,  but  as,  indeed,  lying  alto¬ 
gether  outside  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  man  by  his  senses,  and  by  the 
fixity  of  his  position  upon  the  earth. 

It* could  never  be,  it  was  confidently 
thought,  more  than  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  whether  even  the  matter  of 
the  sun,  and  much  less  that  of  the 
stars,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  the  earth,  and  the  unceasing  energy 
radiated  from  it  due  to  such  matter  at 
a  high  temperature.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Laplace  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  required,  indeed,  that  mat¬ 
ter  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  should 
exist  throughout  the  solar  system  ;  but 
then  this  hypothesis  itself  needed  for 
its  full  confirmation  the  independent 
and  direct  observation  that  the  solar 
matter  was  terrestrial  in  its  nature. 
This  theoretical  probability  in  the  case 
of  the  sun  vanished  almost  into  thin 
air  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  the  stellar  hosts  ;  for  it 
might  well  be  urged  that  in  those  im¬ 
mensely  distant  regions  an  original  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  primordial  stuff  as  well 
as  other  conditions  of  condensation 
were  present,  giving  rise  to  groups  of 
substances  which  have  but  little  anal¬ 
ogy  with  those  of  our  earthly  chemis¬ 
try. 

About  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  the  French  phi¬ 
losopher  Comte  put  very  clearly  in  hia 
Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive  the  views 
then  held,  of  the  impossibility  of  direct 
observations  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  He  says  : 

On  con9oit  en  efiet,  qne  no  os  pnissions  con- 
jectnrer,  avec  qnelqne  espoir  de  sncces,  snr 
la  formation  da  syst^me  solaire  dont  nous 
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faisons  partie,  car  il  nous  presente  de  nom- 
breux  phenom^nes  parfaitement  connus,  sus- 
ceptibles  peut-etre  de  porter  un  temoignage 
decisif  de  sa  veritable  origine  immediate. 
Mais  quelle  pourrait  etre,  au  contraire,  la  base 
rationnelle  de  nos  conjectures  sur  la  formation 
des  soleils  eux-memes  ?  Comment  confirmer 
ou  infirmer  a  ce  sujet,  d’apres  les  pheno- 
menes,  aucune  hypoth^se  cosmogonique,  lors> 
qu’il  n’existe  vraiment  en  ce  genre  ancun 
pbenomene  explore,  ni  meme,  sans  doute,  EX* 
FLORABLE  ?  [The  capitals  are  mine.] 

We  could  never  know  for  certain,  it 
seemed,  whether  the  matter  and  the 
forces  with  which  we  are  familiar  are 
peculiar  to  the  earth,  or  are  common 
with  it  to  the  midnight  sky, 

All  Bow’d  with  glistering  stars  more  thicke 
than  grasse,  t 

Whereof  each  other  doth  in  brightnesse  passe. 

For  how  could  we  extend  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory  to  bodies  at  distances 
so  great  that  even  the  imagination  fails 
to  realize  them  ? 

The  only  communication  from  them 
which  reaches  us  across  the  gulf  of 
space  is  the  light  which  tells  us  of 
their  existence.  Fortunately  this  light 
is  not  so  simple  in  its  nature  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  the  unaided  eye.  In 
reality  it  is  very  complex  ;  like  a  cable 
of  many  strands,  it  is  made  up  of  light 
rays  of  many  kinds.  Let  this  light- 
cable  pass  from  air  obliquely  through 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  its  separate  strand - 
rays  all  go  astray,  each  turning  its  own 
way,  and  then  go  on  apart.  Make  the 
glass  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge  or 
prism,  and  the  rays  are  twice  widely 
scattered. 

First  the  flaming  red 

Sprung  vivid  forth  :  the  tawny  orange  next ; 
And  next  delicious  yellow  ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all  refreshing  green. 
Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  autumnal 
skies. 

Ethereal  played  ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue. 
Emerged  the  deepened  indigo,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost ; 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away. 

Within  this  unravelled  starlight  exists 
a  strange  cryptography.  Some  of  the 
rays  may  be  blotted  out,  others  may 
be  enhanced  in  brilliancy.  These  dif¬ 
ferences,  countless  in  variety,  form  a 
code  of  signals,  in  which  is  conveyed 
to  us,  when  once  we  have  made  out 
the  cipher  in  which  it  is  written,  in¬ 
formation  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
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the  celestial  gases  by  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  light  rays  have  been  blotted  out, 
or  by  which  they  have  been  enhanced. 
In  the  hands  of  the  astronomer  a  prism 
has  now  become  more  potent  in  reveal¬ 
ing  the  unknown  than  even  was  said 
to  be  “  Agrippa’s  magic  glass.” 

It  was  the  discovery  of  this  code  of 
signals,  and  of  its  interpretation,  which 
made  possible  the  rise  of  the  new  as¬ 
tronomy.  We  must  glance,  but  very 
briefly,  at  some  of  the  chief  steps  in 
the  progress  of  events  which  slowly 
led  up  to  this  discovery. 

Newton,  in  his  classical  work  upon 
the  solar  spectrum,  failed,  through 
some  strange  fatality,  to  discover  the 
narrow  gaps  wanting  in  light,  which, 
as  dark  lines,  cross  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  and  constitute  the  code  of 
symbols.  His  failure  is  often  put 
down  to  his  using  a  round  hole  in 
place  of  a  narrow  slit,  through  the 
overlapping  of  the  images  of  which  the 
dark  lines  failed  to  show  themselves. 
Though  Newton  did  use  a  round  hole, 
he  states  distinctly  in  his  Optics  that 
later  he  adopted  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogiam — that 
is,  a  true  slit — at  first  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  width,  then  only  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch,  and  at  last  still  narrower. 
These  conditions  under  which  Newton 
worked  were  such  as  should  have 
shown  him  the  dark  lines  upon  his 
screen.  Professor  Johnson  has  re¬ 
cently  repeated  Newton’s  experiments 
under  strictly  similar  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  the  chief  dark  lines 
were  well  seen.  For  some  reason  New¬ 
ton  failed  to  discover  them.  A  possi¬ 
ble  cause  may  have  been  the  bad  an¬ 
nealing  of  his  prism,  though  he  says 
that  it  was  made  of  good  glass  and  free 
from  bubbles. 

The  dark  lines  were  described  first 
by  Wollaston  in  1792,  who  strangely 
associated  them  ivith  the  boundaries 
of  the  spectral  colors,  and  so  turned 
contemporary  thought  away  from  the 
direction  in  which  lay  their  true  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  left  to  Fraunhofer 
in  1815,  by  whose  name  the  dark  lines 
are  still  known,  not  only  to  map  some 
600  of  them,  but  also  to  discover  sim¬ 
ilar  lines,  but  differently  arranged,  in 
several  stars.  Further,  he  found  that 
a  pair  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
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trum  appeared  to  correspond  in  their 
position  in  the  spectrum,  and  in  their 
distance  from  each  other,  to  a  pair  of 
bright  lines  which  were  nearly  always 
present  in  terrestrial  flames.  This  last 
observation  contained  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  dark  lines  as  a 
code  of  symbols  :  but  Fraunhofer  failed 
to  use  it ;  and  the  birt  h  of  astrophysics 
was  delayed.  An  observation  by  Forbes 
at  the  eclipse  of  1836  led  thought  away 
from  the  suggestive  experiments  of 
Fraunhofer  ;  so  that  in  the  very  year 
of  the  Queen’s  accession  the  knowledge 
of  the  time  had  to  be  summed  up  by 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  the  negation  :  “  We 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these 
rayless  bands.” 

Later  on,  the  revelation  came  more 
or  less  fully  to  many  minds.  Fou¬ 
cault,  Balfour  Stewart,  Angstrom  pre¬ 
pared  the  way.  Prophetic  guesses  were 
made  by  Stokes  and  by  Lord  Kelvin. 
But  it  was  Kirchhofl  who,  in  1859, 
first  fully  developed  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  dark  lines  ;  and  by  his 
joint  work  with  Bunsen  on  the  solar 
spectrum  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun  are  produced  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  vapors  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stances,  which  when  suitably  heated 
give  out  corresponding  bright  lines  ; 
and,  further,  that  many  of  the  solar 
absorbing  vapors  are  those  of  sub¬ 
stances  found  upon  the  earth.  The 
new  astronomy  was  born. 

At  the  time  that  I  purchased  mv 
present  house,  Tulse  Hill  was  mucn 
more  than  now  in  the  country  and 
away  from  the  smoke  of  London.  It 
was  after  a  little  hesitation  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  give  my  chief  attention  to  ob¬ 
servational  astronomy,  for  1  was 
strongly  under  the  spell  of  the  rapid 
discoveries  then  taking  place  in  micro¬ 
scopical  research  in  connection  with 
physiology. 

In  1856  I  built  a  convenient  observa¬ 
tory  opening  by  a  passage  from  the 
house,  and  raised  so  as  to  command  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  sky  except 
on  the  north  side.  It  consisted  of  a 
dome  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
transit  room.  There  was  erected  in  it 
an  equatorially  mounted  telescope  by 
Dollond  of  five  inches  aperture,  at  that 
time  looked  upon  as  a  large  rather  than 


a  small  instrument.  I  commenced 
work  on  the  usual  lines,  taking  tran¬ 
sits,  observing  and  making  drawings 
of  planets.  Some  of  J  upiter  now  lying 
before  me,  I  venture  to  think,  would 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  draw¬ 
ings  made  with  the  larger  instruments 
of  the  present  day. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Alvan  Clark, 
the  founder  of  the  American  firm  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
object-glasses  of  the  Lick  and  the 
Yerkes  Observatories,  then  a  portrait  • 
painter  by  profession,  began,  as  an 
amateur,  to  make  object-glasses  of 
large  size  for  that  time,  and  of  very 
great  merit.  Specimens  of  his  earliest 
work  came  into  the  hands  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Dawes  and  received  the  high  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  distinguished  judge. 
In  1858  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Dawes 
an  object-glass  by  Alvan  Clark  of  eight 
inches  diameter,  which  he  parted  with 
to  make  room  for  a  lens  of  a  larger 
diameter  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which 
Mr.  Clark  had  undertaken  to  make 
for  him.  I  paid  the  price  that  it  had 
cost  Mr.  Dawes — namely,  £200.  This 
telescope  was  mounted  for  me  equato¬ 
rially  and  provided  with  a  clock  motion 
by  Mr.  Cooke  of  York. 

I  soon  became  a  little  dissatisfied 
with  the  routine  character  of  ordinary 
astronomical  work,  and  in  a  vague  way 
sought  about  in  my  mind  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  research  upon  the  heavens 
in  a  new  direction  or  by  new  methods. 
It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  a  vague 
longing  after  newer  methods  of  ob¬ 
servation  for  attacking  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  heavenly  bodies  filled 
my  mind,  that  the  news  reached  me  of 
Kirchhoff’s  great  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  and  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  sun  from  his  interpretation  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines. 

This  news  was  to  me  like  the  coming 
upon  a  spring  of  water  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land.  Here  at  last  presented 
itself  the  very  order  of  work  for  which 
in  an  indefinite  wav  I  was  looking — 
namely,  to  extend  his  novel  methods 
of  research  upon  the  sun  to  the  other 
heavenly  bodies.  A  feeling  as  of  in¬ 
spiration  seized  me  :  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
it  now  in  my  power  to  lift  a  veil  which 
had  never  before  been  lifted  ;  as  if  a 
key  had  been  put  into  my  hands  which 
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would  unlock  a  door  which  had  been 
regarded  a3  forcrer  closed  to  man— the 
▼oil  and  door  behind  which  lay  the 
unknown  mystery  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  hearenly  bMiea.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  work  for  which  I  was  to  a 
extent  prepared,  from  being  already 
familiar  with  the  chief  methods  of 
chemical  and  physical  research. 

It  was  jnst  at  this  time  that  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  at  a  soir^'e  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Society,  where  s|iectro- 
soopes  were  shown,  my  friend  and 
neighbor.  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  King’s  College, 
who  had  already  worked  much  on 
chemical  s{^troscopy.  A  sudden  im- 
pulse  seized  me  to  suggest  to  him  that 
we  should  return  home  together.  On 
our  way  home  1  told  him  of  what  was 
in  my  mind,  and  asked  him  to  join  me 
in  the  attempt  I  was  about  to  make, 
to  apply  Kirchhoff’s  methods  to  the 
stars.  At  first,  from  considerations 
of  the  great  relative  faintness  of  the 
stars,  and  the  great  delicacy  of  the 
work  from  the  earth’s  motion,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  clockwork,  he  hesi¬ 
tated  as  to  the  probability  of  our  suc¬ 
cess.  Finally  he  agreed  to  come  to  my 
observatory  on  the  first  fine  evening, 
for  some  preliminary  experiments  as 
to  what  we  might  expect  to  do  upon 
the  stars. 

At  that  time  a  star  spectroscope  was 
an  instrument  unknown  to  the  opti¬ 
cian.  I  remember  that  for  our  first 
trials  we  had  one  of  the  hollow  prisms 
filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  so 
much  in  use  then,  and  which  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  small  leak  smelt  abomi¬ 
nably.  To  this  day  this  pungent  odor 
reminds  me  of  star  spectra  ! 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  which 
lay  before  us.  It  is  diflBcult  for  any 
one,  who  has  now  only  to  give  an  or¬ 
der  for  a  star  spectroscope,  to  under¬ 
stand  in  any  true  degree  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  we  met  with  in  attempting 
to  make  such  observations  for  the  first 
time.  From  the  sun  with  which  the 
Heidelberg  professors  had  to  do — 
which,  even  bright  as  it  is,  for  some 
parts  of  the  spectrum  has  no  light  to 
spare — to  the  brightest  stars  is  a  very 
far  cry.  The  light  received  at  the 
earth  Lorn  a  first  magnitude  star,  as 
Vega,  is  only  about  the  one  forty  thou¬ 


sand  millionth  part  of  that  received 
from  the  sun. 

Fortunately,  as  the  stars  are  too  far 
off  to  show  a  true  disk,  it  is  iNMiibU 
to  oonoentrate  all  the  light  received 
from  the  star  upon  a  large  mirror  or 
object-glass,  into  the  teleeoopic  image, 
and  so  increase  its  brightnees. 

We  could  not  make  use  of  the  easy 
msthod  adopted  by  Fraunhofer  of 
placing  a  prism  before  the  object-glass, 
for  we  needed  a  terrestrial  sjtectrum, 
taken  under  the  same  conditions,  for 
the  interpretation,  by  a  simultaneous 
comparison  with  it  of  the  star’s  spec¬ 
trum.  Kirchhoff’s  method  required 
that  the  image  of  a  star  should  be 
thrown  upon  a  narrow  slit  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  light  from  a  fiame  or 
from  an  electric  spark. 

These  conditions  made  it  necessary 
to  attach  a  spectroscope  to  the  eye-end 
of  the  telescope,  so  that  it  would  be 
carried  with  it,  with  its  slit  in  the  fo¬ 
cal  plane.  Then,  by  means  of  a  small 
reflecting  prism  placed  before  one  half 
of  the  slit,  light  from  a  terrestrial 
source  at  the  side  of  the  telescope 
could  be  sent  into  the  instrument  to¬ 
gether  with  the  star’s  light,  and  so 
form  a  spectrum  by  the  side  of  the 
stellar  spectrum,  for  convenient  com¬ 
parison  with  it 

This  was  not  all.  As  the  telescopic 
image  of  a  star  is  a  point,  its  spectrum 
will  be  a  narrow  line  of  light  without 
appreciable  breadth.  Now  for  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  either  dark  or  of  bright 
lines  across  the  spectrum  a  certain 
breadth  is  absolutely  needful.  To  get 
breadth,  the  pointlike  image  of  the 
star  must  be  broadened  out.  As  light 
is  of  first  importance,  it  was  desirable 
to  broaden  the  star’s  image  only  in  the 
one  direction  necessary  to  give  breadth 
to  the  spectrum  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  convert  the  stellar  point  into  a  short 
line  of  light.  Such  an  enlargement  in 
one  direction  only  could  be  given  by 
the  device,  first  employed  by  Fraun¬ 
hofer  himself,  of  a  lens  convex  or  con¬ 
cave  in  one  direction  only,  and  flat, 
and  so  having  no  action  on  the  light, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  one. 

When  I  went  to  the  distinguished 
optician,  Mr.  Andrew  Roes,  to  ask  for 
such  a  lens,  he  told  me  that  no  such 
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lenses  were  made  in  England,  but  that 
the  s()ec(ac1e  lenses  then  rerr  oocMion- 
ally  requiruti  to  correct  astigmatism  — 
flrsl  umhI.  I  believe,  bv  the  then  As¬ 
tronomer  Kojal,  the  late  8ir  Georm 
Airy— were  ground  in  Iterlin.  lie 

Cronired  for  me  from  Germany  several 
fnses  :  but  not  long  after,  a  cvlindri* 
oal  lens  was  ground  for  me  by  Itrown- 
ing.  Ity  means  of  such  a  lens,  placed 
within  the  focus  of  the  teleecope,  in 
front  of  the  slit,  the  pointlike  image 
of  aslaroonid  be  widened  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  become  a  very  fine  line  of 
light,  just  so  long  as,  but  no  longer 
than,  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
spectrum  a  breadth  sufficient  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  any  lines  by  which  it  may 
be  crossed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  the  present 
day,  when  all  these  points  are  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  household  words,  for  any  as¬ 
tronomer  to  realize  the  largo  amount 
of  time  and  labor  which  had  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  successful  construction  of 
the  first  star  spectroscope.  Especially 
was  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  introduction  of  the  light  for 
the  comparison  spectrum.  We  soon 
found,  to  our  dismay,  how  easily  the 
comparison  lines  might  become  in- 
stinmen  tally  shifted,  and  so  be  no 
longer  strictly  fiducial.  As  a  test  we 
used  the  solar  lines  as  reflected  to  ns 
from  the  moon — a  test  of  more  than 
sufficient  delicacy  with  the  resolving 
power  at  our  command. 

Then  it  was  that  an  astronomical 
observatory  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  labora¬ 
tory.  Primary  batteries,  giving  forth 
noxious  gases,  were  arranged  outside 
one  of  the  windows  ;  a  large  induction 
coil  stood  mounted  on  a  stand  on 
wheels  so  as  to  follow  the  positions  of 
the  eye-end  of  the  telescope,  together 
with  a  battery  of  several  Leyden  jars  ; 
shelves  with  Bunsen  burners,  vacuum 
tubes,  and  bottles  of  chemicals,  espe¬ 
cially  of  specimens  of  pure  metals, 
lined  its  walls. 

The  observatory  became  a  meeting 
place  where  terrestrial  chemistry  was 
brought  into  direct  touch  with  celes¬ 
tial  chemistry.  The  characteristic 
light-rays  from  earthly  hydrogen  shone 
side  by  side  with  the  corresponding 
radiations  from  starry  hydrogen,  or 


else  fell  upon  the  dark  lines  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  hydrogen  in  Sirius 
or  III  V'ega.  Iruu  fiuui  uur  mines  was 
line-matched,  light  for  dark,  with 
stellar  iron  from  opposite  parts  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  Hmlinin,  which  upon 
the  earth  is  alwars  present  with  ua, 
was  found  to  be  widely  difTustd  through 
the  celestial  spaces. 

This  time  was,  indeed,  one  of  strain¬ 
ed  expectation  and  of  scientific  exalta¬ 
tion  for  the  astronomer,  almost  with¬ 
out  parallel  ;  for  nearly  every  observa¬ 
tion  revealed  a  new  fact,  and  almost 
every  night’s  work  was  red-lettered  by 
some  discovery.  And  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  had  to  record  "  that  tho 
inquiry  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
has  been  more  than  usually  toilsome  ; 
indeed,  it  has  deniauded  a  sacrifice  of 
time  very  great  when  compared  with 
the  amount  of  information  which  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain.” 

Soon  after  the  close  of  1862  we  sent 
a  preliminary  note  to  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety,  “  On  the  Lines  of  some  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,”  in  which  we  gave  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  spectra  of  Sirius,  Betel- 
geux,  and  Aldebaran,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  wc  had  observed  the  spectra 
of  some  forty  stars,  and  also  the  spec¬ 
tra  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
It  was  a  little  remarkable  that  on  the 
same  day  on  which  our  paper  was  to 
be  read,  but  some  little  time  after  it 
had  been  sent  in,  news  arrived  there 
from  America  that  similar  observa¬ 
tions  on  some  of  the  stars  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  A  very  lit¬ 
tle  later  similar  work  on  the  spectra  of 
the  stars  was  uhdertaken  in  Rome  by 
Secchi,  and  in  Germany  by  Vogel. 

In  February,  1863,  the  strictly  as¬ 
tronomical  character  of  the  observatory 
was  further  encroached  upon  by  the 
erection,  in  one  corner,  of  a  small  pho¬ 
tographic  tent  furnished  with  baths 
and  other  appliances  for  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process.  We  obtained  photo¬ 
graphs,  indeed,  of  the  spectra  of  Sirius 
and  Capella  ;  but  from  want  of  steadi¬ 
ness  and  more  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  instruments,  the  spectra,  though 
defined  at  the  edges,  did  not  show  the 
dark  lines  as  we  expected.  The  dry 
collodion  plates  then  available  were 
not  rapid  enough  ;  and  the  wet  process 
was  so  inconvenient  for  long  expo- 
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sures,  from  irregular  drying,  and  drain¬ 
ing  back  from  the  positions  in  which 
the  plates  had  often  to  be  put,  that  we 
did  not  persevere  in  our  attempts  to 
photograph  the  stellar  spectra.  I  re¬ 
sumed  them  with  success  in  1875,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on. 

At  that  time  no  convenient  maps  of 
the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements, 
which  were  then  but  imperfectly 
known,  were  available  for  comparison 
with  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  Kirch- 
hoff’s  maps  were  confined  to  a  few  ele¬ 
ments,  and  were  laid  down  on  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale,  relatively  to  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum.  It  was  not  always  easy,  since 
our  work  had  to  be  done  at  night  when 
the  solar  spectrum  could  not  be  seen, 
to  recognize  with  certainty  even  the 
lines  included  in  Kirchhofi’s  maps. 
To  meet  this  want,  I  devoted  a  great 
part  of  1863  to  mapping,  with  a  train 
of  six  prisms,  the  spectra  of  twenty-six 
of  the  elements  ;  using  as  a  standard 
scale  the  spark-spectrum  of  common 
air,  which  would  be  always  at  hand. 
The  lines  of  air  were  first  carefully  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  of  purified  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  The  spectra  were  obtained 
by  the  discharge  of  a  large  induction 
coil  furnished  with  a  condenser  of  sev¬ 
eral  Leyden  jars.  I  was  much  assisted 
by  specimens  of  pure  metals  furnished 
to  me  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  and  Dr. 
Matthiessen.  My  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  its  accompanying  maps,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  volume  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1864. 

During  the  same  time,  whenever  the 
nights  were  fine,  our  work  on  the  spec¬ 
tra  of  the  stars  went  on,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  April  1864  ;  after  which 
Dr.  Miller  had  not  sufficient  leisure  to 
continue  working  with  me.  The  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy  of  our  work,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  with  the  instruments  at 
our  disposal,  is  shown  by  the  good 
agreement  of  the  spectra  of  Aldebaran 
and  Betelgeux  with  the  observations 
of  the  same  stars  made  later  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  Vogel. 

It  is  obviously  unsafe  to  claim  for 
spectrum  comparisons  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  is  justified  by  the  re¬ 
solving  power  employed.  When  the 
apparent  coincidences  of  the  lines  of 
the  same  substance  are  numerous,  as 
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in  the  case  of  iron  ;  or  the  lines  are 
characteristically  grouped,  as  are  those 
of  hydrogen,  of  sodium,  and  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  same  substances  are  really  in 
the  stars.  Coincidence  with  a  single 
line  may  be  little  better  than  trusting 
to  a  bruised  reed  ;  for  the  stellar  line 
may,  under  greater  resolving  power, 
break  up  into  two  or  more  lines,  and 
then  the  coincidence  may  disappear. 
As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  apparent 
position  of  the  star-line  may  not  bo  its 
true  one,  in  consequence  of  the  earth’s 
or  the  star’s  motion  in  the  line  of  sight. 
Our  work,  however,  was  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  certain  reply  to  the 
wonder  that  had  so  long  asked  in  vain 
of  what  the  stars  were  made.  The 
chemistry  of  the  solar  system  was 
shown  to  prevail,  essentially  at  least, 
wherever  a  star  twinkles.  The  stars 
were  undoubtedly  suns  after  the  order 
of  our  sun,  though  not  all  at  the  same 
evolutional  stage,  older  or  younger  it 
may  be,  in  the  life  history  of  bodies  of 
which  the  vitality  is  heat.  Further, 
elements  which  play  a  chief  rdle  in  ter¬ 
restrial  physics,  as  iron,  hydrogen,  so¬ 
dium,  magnesium,  calcium,  were  found 
to  be  the  first  and  the  most  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  of  the  earthly  substances  in 
the  stars. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
joint  work  of  Dr.  Miller  and  myself 
and  then  working  alone,  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  early  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  1864,  to  begin  some  observations 
m  a  region  hitherto  unexplored  ;  and 
which,  to  this  day,  remain  associated 
in  my  memory  with  the  profound  awe 
which  I  felt  on  looking  for  the  first 
time  at  that  which  no  eye  of  man  had 
seen,  and  which  even  the  scientific 
imagination  could  not  foreshow. 

The  attempt  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
For  not  only  are  the  nebulae  very  faint¬ 
ly  luminous — as  Marius  put  it,  “  like 
a  rush-light  shining  through  a  horn” 
— but  their  feeble  shining  cannot  be 
increased  in  brightness,  as  can  be  that 
of  the  stars,  neither  to  the  eye  nor  in 
the  spectroscope,  by  any  optic  tube, 
however  great. 

Shortly  after  making  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  I 
dined  at  Greenwich,  Otto  Struve  being 
also  a  guest,  when,  on  telling  of  my 
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recent  work  on  the  nebulae,  Sir  George 
Airy  said  :  “  It  seems  to  me  a  case  of 
‘Eyes  and  No  Eyes.’”  Such  work 
indeed  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  on  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  nebulae. 

The  nature  of  these  mysterious  bodies 
was  still  an  unread  riddle.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  elder 
Herschel,  from  his  observations  at 
Slough,  came  very  near  suggesting 
what  is  doubtless  the  true  nature,  and 
place  in  the  Cosmos,  of  the  nebulae.  I 
will  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words  : 


On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1864,  I  directed  the  telescope  for 
the  first  time  to  a  planetary  nebula  in 
Draco.  The  reader  may  now  be  able 
to  picture  to  himself  to  some  extent 
the  feeling  of  excited  suspense,  mingled 
with  a  degree  of  awe,  with  which,  after 
a  few  moments  of  hesitation,  I  put  my 
eye  to  the  spectroscope.  Was  I  not 
about  to  look  into  a  secret  place  of  cre¬ 
ation  ? 

I  looked  into  the  spectroscope.  No 
spectrum  such  as  I  expected  !  A  sin¬ 
gle  bright  line  only  !  At  6rst,  I  sus¬ 
pected  some  displacement  of  the  prism, 
and  that  I  was  looking  at  a  reflection 
of  the  illuminated  slit  from  one  of  its 
faces.  This  thought  was  scarcely  more 
than  momentary  ;  then  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  Hashed  upon  me.  The  light 
of  the  nebula  was  monochromatic,  and 
so,  unlike  any  other  light  I  had  as  yet 
subjected  to  prismatic  examination, 
could  not  be  extended  out  to  form  a 
complete  spectrum.  After  passing 
through  the  two  prisms  it  remained 
concentrated  into  a  single  bright  line, 
having  a  width  corresponding  to  the 
width  of  the  slit,  and  occupying  in  the 
instrument  a  position  at  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  to  which  its  light  be¬ 
longs  in  refrangibility.  A  little  closer 
looking  showed  two  other  bright  lines 
on  the  side  toward  the  blue,  all  the 
three  lines  being  separated  by  intervals 
relatively  dark. 

The  riddle  of  the  nebulae  was  solved. 
The  answer,  which  had  come  to  us  in 
the  light  itself,  read  :  Not  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  stars,  but  a  luminous  gas. 
Stars  after  the  order  of  our  own  sun, 
and  of  the  brighter  stars,  would  give  a 
different  spectrum  ;  the  light  of  this 
nebula  had  clearly  been  emitted  by  a 
luminous  gas.  With  an  excess  of  cau¬ 
tion,  at  the  moment  I  did  not  venture 
to  go  further  than  to  point  out  that 
we  had  here  to  do  with  bodies  of  an 
order  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
stars.  Further  observations  soon  con¬ 
vinced  me  that,  though  the  short  span 
of  human  life  is  far  too  minute  rela¬ 
tively  to  cosmical  events  for  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  in  succession  any  distinct 
steps  in  so  august  a  process,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  indeed  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  an  evolution  in  the  past,  and  still 
going  on,  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  A 
20 


A  shining  flnid  of  a  nature  unknown  to  ns. 

What  a  field  of  novelty  is  here  opened  to 
our  conceptions  !  .  .  .  We  may  now  explain 
that  very  extensive  nebulosity,  expanded  over 
more  than  sixty  degrees  of  the  heavens,  about 
the  constellation  of  Orion  ;  a  luminous  mat< 
ter  accounting  much  better  for  it  than  clus¬ 
tering  stars  at  a  distance.  .  .  . 

If  this  matter  is  self-luminous,  it  seems 
more  fit  to  produce  a  star  by  its  condensation, 
than  to  depend  on  the  star  for  its  existence. 

This  view  of  the  nebulae  as  parts  of  a 
fiery  mist  out  of  which  the  heavens 
had  been  slowly  fashioned,  began,  a 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  at  least  in  many  minds,  to 
give  way  before  the  revelations  of  the 
giant  telescopes  which  had  come  into 
use,  and  especially  of  the  telescope,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  constructed  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Rosse  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  £12,000. 

Nebula  after  nebula  yielded,  being 
resolved  apparently  into  innumerable 
stars,  as  the  optical  power  was  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  so  the  opinion  began  to 
gain  ground  that  all  nebulae  may  be 
capable  of  resolution  into  stars.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  nebulae  would 
have  to  be  regarded,  not  as  early  stages 
of  an  evolutional  progress,  but  rather 
as  stellar  galaxies  already  formed,  ex¬ 
ternal  to  our  system — cosmical  “  sand- 
heaps”  too  remote  to  be  separated  into 
their  component  stars.  Lord  Rosse 
himself  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  from  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  conclude  that  all  nebulosity  is 
but  the  glare  of  stars  too  remote  to  be 
resolved  by  our  instruments.  In  1858 
Herbert  Spencer  showed  clearly  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Parsonstown  rev¬ 
elations,  the  evidence  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  nebulae  up  to  that  time  was 
really  in  favor  of  their  being  early 
stages  of  an  evolutional  progression. 

New  Seeibs. — Vol,  LXVI.,  No.  3. 
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time  sorely  existed  when  the  matter 
now  condensed  into  the  sun  and  planets 
filled  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the 
solar  system,  in  the  condition  of  gas,, 
which  then  appeared  as  a  glowing  neb¬ 
ula,  after  the  order,  it  may  be,  of  some 
now  existing  in  the  heavens.  There 
remained  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
nebulai,  which  our  telescopes  reveal  to 
us,  are  the  early  stages  of  long  proces¬ 
sions  of  cosmical  events,  which  corre¬ 
spond  broadly  to  those  required  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms. 

Not  indeed  that  the  philosophical 
astronomer  would  venture  to  dogma¬ 
tize  in  matters  of  detail,  or  profess  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  pat  off  by  heart  ex¬ 
actly  how  everything  has  taken  place 
in  the  universe,  with  the  flippant 
tongue  of  a  Lady  Constance  after  read¬ 
ing  The  Revelations  of  Chaos — 

It  shows  you  exactly  how  a  star  is 
formed  ;  nothing  could  be  so  pretty. 
A  cluster  of  vapor — the  cream  of  the 
Milky  Way  ;  a  sort  of  celestial  cheese 
churned  into  light.” 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  distinctly  in 
mind  that  the  old  view  which  made 
the  matter  of  the  nebulae  to  consist  of 
an  original  fiery  mist — in  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

...  a  tnmnltnons  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre — 

could  no  longer  hold  its  place  after 
Helmholtz  had  shown,  in  1854,  that 
such  an  originally  fiery  condition  of 
the  nebulous  stuff  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  since  in  the  mutual  gravitation 
of  widely  separated  matter  we  have  a 
store  of  potential  energy  sufficient  to 
generate  the  high  temperature  of  the 
sun  and  stars. 

The  solution  of  the  primary  riddle 
of  the  nebulse  left  pending  some  sec¬ 
ondary  questions.  What  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  are  represented  by  the  newly 
found  bright  lines?  Is  solar  matter 
common  to  the  nebulae  as  well  as  to 
the  stars  ?  What  are  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  nebulous  matter? 

Further  observations  showed  two 
lines  of  hydrogen  ;  and  recent  observa¬ 
tions  have  shown  associated  with  it  the 
new  element  recently  discovered  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  occluded  in  certain 
minerals,  and  of  which  a  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  line  in  the  sun  had  long  been  look¬ 


ed  upon  as  the  badge  of  an  element  as 
yet  unknown.  The  principal  line  of 
these  nebulae  suggests  probably  another 
substance  which  has  not  yet  been  un¬ 
earthed  from  its  hiding  place  in  terres¬ 
trial  rocks  by  the  cunning  of  the 
chemist. 

Are  the  nebulae  very  hot,  or  com¬ 
paratively  cool  ?  The  spectroscope  in¬ 
dicates  a  high  temperature  :  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  individual  molecules  or 
atoms,  which  by  their  encounters  are 
luminous,  have  motions  corresponding 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  in  this 
sense  are  very  hot.  On  account  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  nebulae,  however,  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  lumi¬ 
nous  molecules  might  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  as  bright  as  they  appear  to 
us  ;  taking  this  view,  their  mean  tem¬ 
perature,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
one,  might  be  low,  and  so  correspond 
with  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
gaseous  masses  at  an  early  stage  of  con¬ 
densation. 

In  the  nebulae  I  had  as  yet  examined, 
the  condensation  of  nearly  all  the  light 
into  a  few  bright  lines  made  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  their  spectra  less  difficult 
than  I  feared  would  be  the  case.  It 
became,  indeed,  a  case  of  “  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes”  when  a  few  days  later  I 
turned  the  telescope  to  the  Great  Neb¬ 
ula  in  Andromeda.  Its  light  was  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  spectrum,  and 
consequentlv  extremely  faint.  The 
brighter  middle  part  only  could  be 
seen,  though  I  have  since  proved,  as  I 
at  first  suggested  might  be  the  case, 
that  the  blue  and  the  red  ends  are 
really  not  absent,  but  are  not  seen  on 
account  of  their  feebler  effect  upon  the 
eye.  Though  continuous,  the  spec¬ 
trum  did  not  look  uniform  in  bright¬ 
ness,  but  its  extreme  feebleness  made 
it  uncertain  whether  the  irregularities 
were  due  to  certain  parts  being  en¬ 
hanced  by  bright  lines,  or  the  other 
parts  enfeebled  by  dark  lines. 

Out  of  sixty  of  the  brighter  nebula 
and  clusters,  I  found  about  one-third, 
including  the  planetary  nebulae  and 
that  of  Orion,  to  give  the  biight-line 
spectrum.  It  would  be  altogetlier  out 
of  place  here  to  follow  the  results  of 
my  further  observations  along  the  same 
lines  of  research,  which  occupied  the 
two  years  immediately  succeeding. 
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I  pess  at  once  to  a  primary  spectro¬ 
scopic  observation  of  one  of  those  rare 
and  strange  sights  of  the  heavens,  of 
which  only  about  nineteen  have  been 
recorded  in  as  many  centuries  : 

.  .  .  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century. 


On  the  18th  of  May,  1866,  at  5  p.m. 
a  letter  came  with  the  address  “  Tuam, 
from  an  unknown  correspondent,  one 
John  Hirmingham.”  Air.  Birming¬ 
ham  afterward  became  well  known  by 
his  observations  of  variable  stars,  anil 
especially  by  his  valuable  catalogue  of 
Red  Stars  in  1877.  The  letter  ran  : 


ed  a  temperature  for  the  gas  emitting 
them  higher  than  that  of  the  star’s 
photosphere. 

Few  of  days,  as  indeed  had  been  its 
forbears  appearing  at  long  intervals, 
the  new  star  waned  with  a  rapidity  little 
less  remarkable  than  was  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  its  outburst,  without  visible 
descent,  all  armed  in  a  full  panoply  of 
light  from  the  moment  of  its  birth. 
A  few  hours  only  before  Birmingham 
saw  it  blazing  with  second-magnitude 
splendor,  Schmidt,  observing  at 
Athens,  could  testify  that  no  outburst 
had  taken  place.  Rapid  was  the  de¬ 
cline  of  its  light,  falling  in  twelve  days 
from  the  second  down  to  the  eighth 
magnitude. 

It  was  obvious  to  us  that  no  very 
considerable  mass  of  matter  could  cool 
down  from  the  high  temperature  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  bright  lines  in  so  short  a 
time.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  the  extent  of  the  mass  of 
the  fervid  gas  must  be  on  a  very  grand 
scale  indeed,  for  a  star  at  its  undoubt¬ 
ed  distance  from  us,  to  take  on  so 
great  a  splendor.  These  considerations 
led  us  to  suggest  some  sudden  and  vast 
convulsion,  which  had  taken  place  in 
a  star  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  give  but 
little  light,  or  even  to  be  partially 
crusted  over  ;  by  volcanic  forces,  or 
by  the  disturbing  approach  or  partial 
collision  of  another  dark  star.  The 
essential  character  of  the  explanation 
lay  in  the  suggestion  of  a  possible 
chemical  combination  of  some  of  the 
escaping  highly  heated  gases  from 
within,  when  cooled  by  the  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion,  which  might  give  rise  to  an 
outburst  of  flame  at  once  very  brilliant 
and  of  very  short  duration. 

The  more  precise  statement  of  what 
occurred  during  our  observations,  as 
made  afterward  from  the  pulpit  of  one 
of  our  cathedrals — “  That  from  afar 
astronomers  had  seen  a  world  on  lire 
go  out  in  smoke  and  ashes” — must  be 
put  down  to  an  excess  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  imagination. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  work 
upon  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  1  saw  in 
vision  the  application  of  the  new 
knowledge  to  the  creation  of  a  great 
method  of  astronomical  observation 
which  could  not  fail  in  future  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of 


I  beg  to  direct  yoar  attention  to  a  new  star 
which  I  observed  last  Saturday  night,  and 
which  must  be  a  most  interesting  object  for 
spectrum  analysis.  It  is  situated  in  Cor. 
Bor.;  and  is  very  brilliant,  of  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  magnitude.  I  sent  an  account  of  it  to 
the  Times  yesterday,  but  as  that  journal  is 
not  likely  to  publish  communications  from 
this  part  of  the  world,  I  scarcely  think  that  it 
will  find  a  place  ’for  mine. 

Fortunately  tho  evening  was  fine,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  I  looked,  w’ith 
not  a  little  scepticism,  I  freely  confess, 
at  the  place  of  the  sky  named  in  the 
letter.  To  my  great  joy,  there  shone 
a  bright  new  star,  giving  a  new  aspeet 
to  the  Northern  Crown  ;  of  the  order 
doubtless  of  the  splendid  temporary 
star  of  1572,  which  Tycho  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  ethereal  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Alilky  Way,  and  after¬ 
ward  dissipated  by  the  sun,  or  dissolved 
from  some  internal  cause. 

I  sent  a  messenger  for  my  friend  Dr. 
Aliller  ;  and  an  hour  later  we  directed 
the  telescope,  with  spectroscope  at¬ 
tached,  to  the  blazing  star.  Later  in 
the  evening  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr. 
Baxendale,  who  had  independently 
discovered  the  star  on  the  15th. 

By  this  evening,  the  18th,  the  star 
had  already  fallen  in  brightness  below 
the  third  magnitude.  The  view  in 
the  spectroscope  was  strange,  and  up 
to  that  time  unprecedented.  Upon  a 
spectrum  of  the  solar  order,  with  its 
numberless  dark  lines,  shone  out  bril¬ 
liantly  a  few  very  bright  lines.  There 
was  little  doubt  that  at  least  two  of 
these  lines  belonged  to  hydrogen.  The 
great  brilliancy  of  these  lines  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  parts  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  upon  which  they  fell  suggest¬ 
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astronomy  ;  indeed,  in  some  respects 
greater  than  the  more  direct  one  of 
the  investigation  of  the  chemical  na¬ 
ture  and  the  relative  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  stars. 

It  was  the  opprobrium  of  the  older 
astronomy — though  indeed  one  which 
involved  no  disgrace,  for  d  I’impossible 
mil  n’est  that  only  that  part  of 

the  motions  of  the  stars  which  is  across 
the  line  of  sight  could  be  seen  and  di¬ 
rectly  measured.  The  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  other  component  in  the  line 
of  sight,  since  it  caused  no  change  of 
place  and,  from  the  great  distance  of 
the  stars,  no  appreciable  change  of  size 
or  of  brightness  within  an  observer’s 
lifetime,  seemed  to  lie  hopelessly  quite 
outside  the  limits  of  man’s  powers. 
Still,  it  was  only  too  clear  that,  so  long 
as  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  directly 
those  components  of  the  stars’  motions 
which  lie  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  speed 
and  direction  of  the  solar  motion  in 
space,  and  many  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens, 
must  remain  more  or  less  imperfectly 
known. 

Now  as  the  color  of  a  given  kind  of 
light,  and  the  exact  position  it  would 
take  up  in  a  spectrum,  depends  directly 
upon  the  length  of  the  waves,  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  upon  the  number  of 
waves  which  would  pass  into  the  eye  in 
a  second  of  time,  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  that  motion  between  the 
source  of  the  light  and  the  observer 
must  change  the  apparent  length  of 
the  waves  to  him,  and  the  number 
reaching  his  eye  in  a  second.  To  a 
swimmer  striking  out  from  the  shore 
eacli  wave  is  shorter,  and  the  number 
he  goes  through  in  a  given  time  is 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  if  he 
had  stood  still  in  tlie  water.  Such  a 
change  of  wave-length  would  trans¬ 
form  any  given  kind  of  light,  so  that 
it  would  take  a  new  place  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  from  the  amount  of  this 
change  to  a  higher  or  to  a  lower  place, 
we  could  determine  the  velocity  per 
second  of  the  relative  motion  between 
the  star  and  the  earth. 

The  notion  that  the  propagation  of 
light  is  not  instantaneous,  though 
rapid  far  beyond  the  appreciation  of 
our  senses,  is  due,  not  as  is  sometimes 
stated  to  Francis,  but  to  Roger  Bacon, 
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“  Relinquitur  ergo,”  he  says,  in  his 
Opus  Majus,  “quod lux  multiplicatur 
in  tempore  .  .  .  sed  tamen  non  in 
tempore  sensibili  et  perceptibili  a  visu, 
sed  insensibili.  .  .  The  discovery 
of  its  actual  velocity  was  made  by 
Roemer  in  1675,  from  observations  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Now  though 
the  effect  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight 
upon  the  apparent  velocity  of  light 
underlies  Roomer’s  determinations,  the 
idea  of  a  change  of  color  in  light  from 
motion  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  observer  was  announced  for  the 
first  time  by  Doppler  in  1841.  Later, 
various  experiments  were  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  view  by  Ballot,  Ses- 
tini,  Klinkerfues,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and 
Fizeau.  But  no  attempts  had  been 
made,  nor  were  indeed  possible,  to  dis¬ 
cover  by  this  principle  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  line  of 
sight.  For,  to  learn  whether  any 
change  in  the  light  had  taken  place 
from  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  know  the  original 
w’ave-length  of  the  light  before  it  left 
the  star. 

As  soon  as  our  observations  had 
shown  that  certain  earthly  substances 
were  present  in  the  stars,  the  original 
wave-lengths  of  their  lines  became 
known,  and  any  small  want  of  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  stellar  lines  with  the  same 
lines  produced  upon  the  earth  might 
safely  be  interpreted  as  revealing  the 
velocity  of  approach  or  of  recession 
between  the  star  aud  the  earth. 

These  considerations  were  present  to 
my  mind  from  the  first,  and  helped  me 
to  bear  up  under  many  toilsome  dis¬ 
appointments  :  “  Studio  fallente  la- 
borem.”  It  was  not  until  1866  that  I 
found  time  to  construct  a  spectroscope 
of  greater  power  for  this  research.  It 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  even  with 
greater  space,  to  convey  lo  the  reader 
any  true  conception  of  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  in  this 
work,  from  various  instrumental  causes, 
and  of  the  extreme  care  and  caution 
which  were  needful  to  distinguish 
spurious  instrumental  shifts  of  a  line 
from  a  true  shift  due  to  the  star’s  mo¬ 
tion. 

At  last,  in  1868,  I  felt  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  that 
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year,  the  foundation  of  this  new  meth¬ 
od  of  research,  which,  transcending 
the  wildest  dreams  of  an  earlier  time, 
enables  the  astronomer  to  measure  off 
directly  in  terrestrial  units  the  invisi¬ 
ble  motions  in  the  line  of  sight  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

To  pure  astronomers  the  method 
came  before  its  time,  since  they  were 
then  unfamiliar  with  Spectrum  Anal¬ 
ysis,  which  lay  completely  outside  the 
routine  work  of  an  observatory.  It 
would  be  easy  to  mention  the  names 
of  men  well  known,  to  whom  I  was 
“  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice.”  They  heard  my 
words,  but  for  a  time  were  very  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  power 
of  research.  My  observations  were, 
however,  shortly  afterward  confirmed 
by  V'ogel  in  Germany  ;  and  by  others 
the  principle  was  soon  applied  to  solar 
phenomena.  By  making  use  of  im- 
roved  methods  of  photography,  Vogel 
as  recently  determined  the  motions 
of  approach  and  of  recession  of  some 
fifty  stars,  with  an  accuracy  of  about 
an  English  mile  a  second.  In  the 
hands  of  Young,  Dun^r,  Keeler,  and 
others,  the  method  has  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  a  determination  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sun,  of  Saturn  and  his 
rings,  and  of  Jupiter. 

It  has  become  fruitful  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  for  it  puts  into  our  hands  the 
power  of  separating  double  stars  which 
are  beyond  the  resolving  power  of  any 
telescope  that  can  ever  be  constructed. 
Pickering  and  Vogel  have  indepen¬ 
dently  discovered  by  this  method  an 
entirely  new  class  of  double  stars. 

Double  stars  too  close  to  be  sepa¬ 
rately  visible  unite  in  giving  a  com¬ 
pound  spectrum.  Now,  if  the  stars 
are  in  motion  about  a  common  centre 
of  gravity,  the  lines  of  one  star  will 
shift  periodically  relatively  to  similar 
lines  of  the  other  star,  in  the  spectrum 
common  to  both  ;  and  such  lines  will 
consequently,  at  those  times,  appear 
double.  Even  if  one  of  the  stars  is  too 
dark  to  give  a  spectrum  which  can  be 
seen  upon  that  of  the  other  star,  as  is 
actually  the  case  with  Algol  and  Spica, 
the  whirling  of  the  stars  about  each 
other  may  be  discovered  from  the  peri¬ 
odical  shifting  of  the  lines  of  the 
brighter  star  relatively  to  terrestrial 


lines  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  clear 
that  as  the  stars  revolve  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  the  bright 
star  would  bo  sometimes  advancing, 
and  at  others  receding,  relatively  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth,  except  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  stars’  orbit  were 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  great  exaggera¬ 
tion,  to  attempt  to  sketch  out  even  in 
broad  outline  tne  many  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  which  doubtless  lie  before  this 
method  of  research  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Comets  in  the  olden  time  were  looked 
upon  as  the  portents  of  all  kinds  of 
woe : 

There  with  Ions  bloody  haire,  a  blazing  star 
Threatens  the  World  with  Famin,  Plagne,  and 
War. 

Though  they  were  no  longer,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  terror 
to  mankind,  they  were  a  great  mys¬ 
tery.  Perhaps  of  no  other  phenom¬ 
enon  of  nature  had  so  many  guesses  at 
truth  been  made  on  different,  and 
even  on  opposing  principles  of  explana¬ 
tion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
beam  of  light  was  thrown  in.  for  the 
first  time,  upon  the  night  of  mystery 
in  which  they  moved  and  had  their 
being,  by  the  researches  of  Newton  of 
Yale  College,  by  Adams,  and  by 
Schiaparelli.  The  unexpected  fact 
came  out  of  the  close  relationship  of 
the  orbits  of  certain  comets  with  those 
of  periodic  meteor-swarms.  Only  a 

ear  before  the  observations  of  which 

am  about  to  speak  were  made,  Odling 
had  lighted  up  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution  with  gas  brought  by  a  me¬ 
teorite  from  celestial  space.  Two  years 
earlier,  Donati  showed  the  light  of  a 
small  comet  to  be  in  part  self-emitted, 
and  so  not  wholly  reflected  sunshine. 

I  had  myself,  in  the  case  of  three 
faint  comets,  in  1866,  in  1867,  and 
January,  1868,  discovered  that  part  of 
their  light  was  peculiar  to  them,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  last  one  consisted 
mainly  of  three  bright  flutings.  In¬ 
tense,  therefore,  was  the  great  expect¬ 
ancy  with  which  I  directed  the  teles¬ 
cope  with  its  attached  spectroscope  to 
the  much  brighter  comet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  June,  1868. 
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The  comet’s  light  was  resolved  into 
a  spectrum  of  three  bright  bands  or 
flutings,  each  alike  falling  oS  in  bright¬ 
ness  on  the  more  refrangible  side.  On 
the  evening  of  the  22d,  I  measured  the 
positions  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bright¬ 
er  beginnings  of  the  flutings  on  the 
red  side.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
the  next  morning  to  find  that  the  three 
cometary  flutings  agreed  in  position 
with  three  similar  flutings  in  the  bright¬ 
est  part  of  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 
Some  time  before.  I  had  mapped  down 
the  spectrum  of  carbon,  from  different 
sources,  chiefly  from  different  hydro¬ 
carbons.  In  some  of  these  spectra,  the 
separate  lines  of  which  the  flutings  are 
built  up  are  individually  more  distinct 
than  in  others.  The  comet  bands,  as 
I  had  seen  them  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  appeared  to  be  identical  in  char¬ 
acter  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  po¬ 
sition  in  the  spectrum,  with  the  fiut- 
ings  as  they  appeared  when  I  took  the 
spark  in  a  current  of  olefiant  gas.  I 
immediately  filled  a  small  holder  with 
this  gas,  arranged  an  apparatus  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  gas  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  telescope,  and 
its  spectrum,  when  a  spark  was  taken 
in  it,  seen  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
comet. 

Fortunately  the  evening  was  fine  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  of  confronting  for  the  first  time 
the  spectrum  of  an  earthly  gas  with 
that  of  a  comet’s  light,  I  invited  Dr. 
Miller  to  come  and  make  the  crucial 
observation  with  me.  The  expectation 
which  I  had  formed  from  my  measures 
was  fully  confirmed.  The  comet’s 
spectrum  when  seen  together  with  that 
from  the  gas  agreed  in  all  respects  pre¬ 
cisely  with  it.  The  comet,  though 
“  subtle  as  Sphinx,”  had  at  last  yield¬ 
ed  up  its  secret.  The  principal  part 
of  its  light  was  emitted  by  luminous 
vapor  of  carbon. 

This  result  was  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  the  gas  found  occluded 
in  meteorites.  Odling  had  found  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  as  well  as  hydrogen  in  his 
meteorite.  Wright,  experimenting 
with  another  type  of  meteorite,  found 
that  carbon  dioxide  was  chiefly  given 
off.  Many  meteorites  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  hydrocarbons  ;  from  one 
of  such  sky-stones  a  little  later  1  ob- 
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served  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of 
the  comet.  The  three  bands  may  be 
seen  in  the  base  of  a  candle  flame. 

Since  these  early  observations  the 
spectra  of  many  comets  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  many  observers.  The  close 
general  agreement  as  to  the  three 
bright  fiutings  which  form  the  main 
feature  of  the  cometary  spectrum  con¬ 
firms  beyond  doubt  the  view  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  light  of  comets  is 
due  to  the  fluted  spectrum  of  carbon. 
Some  additional  knowledge  of  the  spec¬ 
tra  of  comets,  obtained  by  means  of 
photography,  will  have  its  proper  place 
later  on. 

About  this  time  I  devoted  some  at¬ 
tention  to  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  sun,  and  especially  to  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  spectrum  which  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  solar 
spots. 

The  aerial  ocean  around  and  above 
us,  in  which  finely  divided  matter  is 
always  more  or  less  floating,  becomes 
itself  illuminated,  and  a  source  of 
light,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it, 
and  so  conceals,  like  a  luminous  veil, 
any  object  less  brilliant  than  itself  in 
the  heavens  beyond.  From  this  cause 
the  stars  are  invisible  at  midday.  This 
curtain  of  light  above  us,  at  all  ordi¬ 
nary  times  shuts  out  from  our  view  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  red  flames 
Hashing  upon  a  coronal  glory  of  bright 
beams  and  streamers,  which  suddenly 
bursts  upon  the  sight,  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  only,  when  at  rare  intervals  the 
light-curtain  is  lifted  by  the  screening 
of  the  sun’s  light  by  the  moon,  at  a 
total  eclipse. 

As  yet  the  spectrum  of  the  red  flames 
had  not  been  seen.  If,  as  seemed  prob¬ 
able,  it  should  be  found  to  be  that  of  a 
gas,  consisting  of  bright  lines  only,  it 
was  conceivable  that  the  spectroscope 
might  enable  us  so  to  weaken  by  dis¬ 
persion  the  air-glare,  relatively  to  the 
bright  lines  which  would  remain  un¬ 
dispersed,  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
flames  might  become  visible  through 
the  atmospheric  glare. 

The  historic  sequence  of  events  is  as 
follows.  In  November,  1866,  Mr. 
Lockyer  asked  the  question  :  “  May 
not  tiie  spectroscope  afford  us  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  red  flames, 
which  total  eclipses  have  revealed  to 
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US  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  ;  though 
they  escape  all  other  methods  of  ob¬ 
servation  at  other  times  ?” 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  read  in 
February,  1868,  occurs  the  following 
statement,  furnished  by  me,  in  which 
the  explanation  is  fully  given  of  the 
principle  on  which  I  had  been  work¬ 
ing  to  obtain  the  spectrum  of  the  red 
flames  without  an  eclipse  : 

During  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Huggins  has 
made  numerous  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  view,  if  possible,  of  the  red 
prominences  seen  during  an  eclipse.  The  in¬ 
visibility  of  these  objects  at  ordinary  times  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  illumination  of 
our  atmosphere.  If  these  bodies  are  gaseous, 
their  spectra  would  consist  of  bright  lines. 
With  a  powerful  spectroscope  the  light  reflect¬ 
ed  from  our  atmosphere  near  the  sun’s  limb 
edge  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  intensity  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  prisms,  while  the  bright 
lines  of  the  prominences,  if  such  be  present, 
would  remain  but  little  diminished  in  bril¬ 
liancy.  This  principle  has  been  carried  out 
by  various  forms  of  prismatic  apparatus,  and 
also  by  other  contrivances,  but  hitherto  with¬ 
out  success. 

At  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Au¬ 
gust  18,  1868,  several  observers  saw  the 
light  of  the  red  flames  to  be  resolved 
in  their  spectroscopes  into  bright  lines, 
among  which  lines  of  hydrogen  were 
recognized.  The  distinguished  as¬ 
tronomer,  Janssen,  one  of  the  ob¬ 
servers  in  India,  saw  some  of  the 
bright  lines  again  the  next  day,  by 
means  of  the  principle  described  above, 
when  there  was  no  eclipse. 

On  October  29tli,  Mr.  Lockyer  sent 
a  note  to  the  Royal  Society  to  say  that 
on  that  day  he  had  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
serving  three  bright  lines,  of  a  flne 
prominence. 

About  the  time  that  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  the  bright  lines  at  the 
eclipse  reached  this  country,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  was  altogether  incapacitated 
for  work  for  some  little  time  through 
the  death  of  my  beloved  mother.  We 
had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  for 
many  years.  The  first  day  I  was  sufti- 
ciently  recovered  to  resume  work,  De¬ 
cember  19,  on  looking  at  the  sun’s 
limb  with  the  same  spectroscope  I  had 
often  used  before,  now  that  I  knew  ex¬ 
actly  at  what  part  of  the  spectrum  to 
search  for  the  lines,  1  saw  them  at  the 
first  moment  of  putting  my  eye  to  the 
instrument. 


As  yet,  by  all  observers  the  lines  only 
of  the  prominences  had  been  seen,  and 
therefore  to  learn  their  forms,  it  was 
necessary  to  combine  in  one  design  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  as  they  varied, 
when  the  slit  was  made  to  pass  over  a 

f)rominence.  In  February  of  the  fol- 
owing  year,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by 
widening  the  opening  of  the  slit,  the 
form  of  a  prominence,  and  not  its  lines 
only,  might  be  directly  observed.  This 
method  of  using  a  wide  slit  has  been 
since  universally  employed. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  describe  an  ingenious 
photographic  method  by  which  Hale 
has  been  able  to  take  daily  records  of 
the  constantly  varying  phenomena  of 
the  red  flames  and  the  bright  faculae, 
upon  and  around  the  solar  disk. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
sketch  in  very  broad  outline  only,  the 
principal  events,  in  the  order  of  their 
succession  in  time,  quorum  pars  magna 
fui,  which  contributed  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  degree  to  the  rise  of  the  new  as¬ 
tronomy.  As  a  science  advances  it 
follows  naturally  that  its  further  prog¬ 
ress  will  consist  more  and  more  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  and  in  points  which  are 
of  technical,  rather  than  of  general 
interest. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  altogether 
out  of  place  here,  to  carry  on  in  detail 
the  narrative  of  the  work  of  my  ob¬ 
servatory,  when,  as  was  inevitable,  it 
began  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  only,  along  lines  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  :  namely,  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  more  stars,  and  of  other 
nebulae,  and  other  comets.  I  pass  on, 
at  once,  therefore,  to  the  year  1876,  in 
which  by  the  aid  of  the  new  dry  plates, 
with  gelatine  films,  introduced  hy  Mr. 
Kennett,  I  was  able  to  take  up  again, 
and  this  time  with  success,  the  photog¬ 
raphy  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  of 
my  early  attempts  at  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken. 

I  was  now  better  prepared  for  work. 
My  observatory  had  been  enlarged  from 
a  dome  of  12  feet  in  diameter,  to  a 
drum  having  a  diameter  of  18  feet. 
This  alteration  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  a  larger  telescope  made  by 
Sir  Howard  Grubb,  at  the  expense  of  a 
legacy  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which 
was  placed  in  my  hands  on  loan  by 
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that  society.  This  instrament  was 
famished  with  two  telescopes  :  an 
achromatic  of  15  inches  aperture,  and 
a  Cassegrain  of  18  inches  aperture, 
with  mirrors  of  speculum  metal.  At 
this  time,  one  only  of  these  telescopes 
could  be  in  use  at  a  time.  Later  on, 
in  1882,  by  a  device  which  occurred  to 
me,  of  giving  each  telescope  an  inde¬ 
pendent  polar  axis,  the  one  working 
within  the  other,  both  telescopes  could 
remain  together  on  the  equatorial 
mounting,  and  be  equally  ready  for 
use. 

By  this  time  I  had  the  great  happi¬ 
ness  of  having  secured  an  able  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  assistant,  by  my  marriage  in 
1875. 

The  great  and  notable  advances  in 
astronomical  methods  and  discoveries 
by  means  of  photography  since  1875, 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  gelatine  dry  plate 
possesses  for  use  in  the  observatory, 
over  the  process  of  Daguerre,  and  even 
over  that  of  wet  collodion.  The  sil¬ 
ver-bromide  gelatine  plate,  which  I 
was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  use  for  pho¬ 
tographing  the  spectra  of  stars,  except 
for  its  grained  texture,  meets  the  need 
of  the  astronomer  at  all  points.  This 
plate  possesses  extreme  sensitiveness  ; 
it  is  always  ready  for  use  ;  it  can  be 
placed  in  any  position  ;  it  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  hours  ;  lastly,  immediate  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  necessary,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  I  soon  found  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  this  climate,  it  can  bo  ex¬ 
posed  again  to  the  same  object  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  nights  ;  and  so  make  up  by 
successive  instalments,  as  the  weather 
may  permit,  the  total  long  exposure 
which  may  be  needful. 

The  power  of  the  eye  falls  off  as  the 
spectrum  extends  beyond  the  blue,  and 
soon  fails  altogether.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  drawback  to  the  use  of  glass 
for  the  prisms  and  lenses  of  a  visual 
spectroscope.  But  while  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  photographic  plate  is  not  sim¬ 
ilarly  limited,  glass  like  the  eye  is  im¬ 
perfectly  transparent,  and  soon  be¬ 
comes  opaque,  to  the  parts  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  visible  spectrum.  To  ob¬ 
tain,  therefore,  upon  the  plate  a  spec¬ 
trum  complete  at  the  blue  end  of  stel¬ 
lar  light,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
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glass,  and  to  employ  instead  Iceland 
spar  and  rock  crystal,  which  are  trans¬ 
parent  up  to  the  limit  of  the  ultra-vio¬ 
let  light  which  can  reach  us  through 
our  atmosphere.  Such  a  spectroscope 
was  constructed  and  fixed  with  its  slit 
at  the  focus  of  the  great  speculum  of 
the  Cassegrain  telescope. 

How  was  the  image  of  a  star  to  be 
easily  brought,  and  then  kept,  for  an 
hour  or  even  for  many  hours,  precisely 
at  one  place  on  a  slit  so  narrow  as 
about  the  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  ?  For  this  purpose  the  very  con¬ 
venient  device  was  adopted  of  making 
the  slit-plates  of  highly  polished  metal, 
so  as  to  form  a  divided  mirror,  in 
which  the  reflected  image  of  a  star 
could  be  observed  from  the  eye-end  of 
the  telescope  by  means  of  a  small  tel¬ 
escope  fixed  within  the  central  hole  of 
the  great  mirror.  A  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  of  a  Lyrm,  taken  with 
this  instrument,  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Society  in  1876. 

in  the  spectra  of  such  stars  as  Sirius 
and  Vega,  there  came  out  in  the  ultra¬ 
violet  region,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  remained  unexplored,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  grand  rhythmical  group 
of  strong  dark  lines,  of  which  the  well- 
known  hydrogen  lines  in  the  visible 
region  form  the  lower  members.  Ter¬ 
restrial  chemistry  became  enriched 
with  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  from  the 
stars.  Shortly  afterward.  Cornu  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  photographing  a  similar  spec¬ 
trum  in  his  laboratory  from  earthly 
hydrogen. 

I  presented  in  1879  a  paper,  with 
maps,  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
photographic  spectra  of  the  stars, 
which  was  printed  in  their  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1880.  In  this  paper,  besides 
descriptions  of  the  photographs,  and 
tables  of  the  measures  of  the  positions 
of  the  lines,  I  made  a  first  attempt  to 
arrange  the  stars  in  a  possible  evolu¬ 
tional  series  from  the  relative  behavior 
of  the  hydrogen  and  the  metallic  lines. 
In  this  series,  Sirius  and  Vega  are 
placed  at  the  hotter  and  earlier  end  ; 
Capella  and  the  sun,  at  about  the  same 
evolutional  stage,  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  series  ;  while  at  the  most 
advanced  and  oldest  stage  of  the  stars 
which  I  had  then  photographed,  came 
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Betelgeux,  in  the  spectrum  of  which 
the  ultra-violet  region,  though  not 
wanting,  is  very  greatly  enfeebled. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  directed  the 
holographic  arrangement  of  com¬ 
ined  spectroscope  and  telescope  to  the 
nebula  in  Orion,  and  obtained  for  the 
first  time  information  of  the  nature  of 
its  spectrum  beyond  the  visible  region. 
One  line  a  little  distance  on  in  the 
ultra-violet  region  came  out  very 
strongly  on  the  plate.  If  this  kind  of 
light  came  within  the  range  of  our 
vision,  it  would  no  doubt  give  the 
dominant  color  to  the  nebula,  in  place 
of  its  present  blue-greenish  hue.  Other 
lines  of  the  hydrogen  series,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
bright  lines. 

In  1881,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
spectroscope  and  also  suitable  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  astronomers,  the  coming  of  a  bright 
comet  made  it  possible  to  extend  the 
examination  of  its  light  into  the  in¬ 
visible  region  of  the  spectrum  at  the 
blue  end.  On  the  22d  of  June,  by 
leaving  very  early  a  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House,  I  was  able,  after  my 
return  home,  to  obtain  with  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  one  hour,  a  good  photograph 
of  the  head  of  the  comet.  It  was  un¬ 
der  a  great  tension  of  enpectancv  that 
the  plate  was  developed,  so  that  I 
might  be  able  to  look  for  the  first  time 
into  a  virgin  region  of  nature,  as  yet 
unexplored  by  the  eye  of  man. 

The  plate  contained  an  extension  and 
confirmation  of  my  earlier  observations 
by  eye.  There  were  the  combined 
spectra  of  two  kinds  of  light — a  faint 
continuous  spectrum,  crossed  by  Fraun¬ 
hofer  lines  which  showed  it  to  be  re¬ 
flected  solar  light.  Upon  this  was  seen 
a  second  spectrum  of  the  original  light 
emitted  by  the  comet  itself.  This 
spectrum  consisted  mainly  of  two 
groups  of  bright  lines,  characteristic 
of  the  spectra  of  certain  compounds  of 
carbon.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
my  earlier  observations  revealed  the 
three  principal  flutings  of  carbon  as 
the  main  feature  of  a  comet’s  spec¬ 
trum  in  the  visible  region.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  brought  a  new  fact  to  light. 
Liveing  and  Dewar  had  shown  that 
one  of  these  bands  consisted  of  lines 


belonging  to  a  nitrogen  compound  of 
carbon.  We  gained  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  that  nitrogen,  as  well  as  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  exists  in  comets.  Now, 
nitrogen  is  present  in  the  gas  found 
occluded  in  some  meteorites.  At  a 
later  date,  Dr.  Flight  showed  that 
nitrogen  formed  as  much  as  17  per 
cent,  of  the  occluded  gas  from  the 
meteorite  of  Cranbourne,  Australia. 

I  have  now  advanced  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  time  within  which  the  rise  of 
the  new  astronomy  can  be  regarded  as 
taking  place.  At  this  time,  in  respect 
of  the  broad  lines  of  its  methods,  and 
the  wide  scope  of  the  directions  in 
which  it  was  already  applied,  it  had 
become  well  established.  Already  it 
possessed  a  literature  of  its  own,  and 
many  observatories  were  becoming,  in 
part  at  least,  devoted  to  its  methods. 

In  my  own  observatory  work  has 
gone  on  whenever  our  unfavorable  cli¬ 
mate  has  permitted  observations  to  be 
made.  At  the  present  moment  more 
than  one  research  is  in  progress.  It 
would  be  altogether  beyond  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  limited  scope,  of  the  present 
article  to  follow  this  later  work. 

We  found  the  new  astronomy  newly 
born  in  a  laboratory  at  Heidelberg  ;  to 
astronomers  she  was 

...  a  stranger, 

Born  ont  of  their  dominions. 

We  take  leave  of  her  in  the  full  beauty 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  receiving  homage 
in  nearly  all  the  observatories  of  the 
world,  some  of  which  indeed  are  de¬ 
voted  wholly  to  her  cult.  So  powerful 
is  the  magic  of  her  charms  that  gifts 
have  poured  in  from  all  sides  to  do  her 
honor.  It  has  been  by  such  free  gifts 
that  Pickering,  at  Cambridge,  United 
States,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
has  been  able  to  give  her  so  devoted  a 
service.  In  this  country,  where  from 
almost  the  hour  of  her  birth  she  won 
hearts,  enthusiastic  worshippers  have 
not  been  wanting.  By  the  liberality 
of  the  late  Mr.  Newall,  and  the  disin¬ 
terested  devotion  of  his  son,  a  well- 
equipped  observatory  is  now  wholly 
given  up  to  her  worship  at  Cambridge. 
This  Jubilee  year  is  red  lettered  at 
Greenwich  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
magnificent  double  telescope,  laid  at 
her  feet  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
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Next  year,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
the  Caj)e  will  be  able  to  add  to  its  de¬ 
votion  to  the  old  astronomy  a  homage 
not  less  sincere  and  enthusiastic  to  the 
new  astronomy,  by  means  of  the  splen¬ 
did  instruments  which  Mr.  McClean, 
who  personally  serves  under  her  colors, 
has  presented  to  that  Observatory.  In 
Germany,  the  first  National  Observa¬ 
tory  dedicated  to  the  new  astronomy 
in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  astrophysicist.  Professor 
Vogel,  is  about  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Government  with  new  and  larger  in¬ 
struments  in  her  honor. 

In  America,  many  have  done  liber¬ 
ally,  but  Mr.  Yerkes  has  excelled  them 
all.  This  summer  will  be  celebrated 
the  opening  of  a  palatial  institution  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  founded  by 
Mr.  Yerkes,  and  dedicated  to  our  fair 
lady,  the  new  astronomy.  This  ob¬ 
servatory,  in  respect  of  the  great  size 
of  its  telescope,  of  forty  inches  in  aper- 
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ture,  the  largest  yet  constructed,  its 
armory  of  instruments  for  spectrosco¬ 
pic  attack  upon  the  heavens,  and  the 
completeness  of  its  laboratories  and  its 
workshops,  will  represent  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  instrument  making ; 
and  at  the  same  time  render  possible, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
the  latest  and  the  most  perfect  meth¬ 
ods  of  research  of  the  new  astronomy. 
Above  all,  the  needful  men  will  not  be 
wanting.  A  knightly  band,  who  have 
shown  their  knighthood  by  prowess  in 
discovery,  led  by  Professor  Hale  in 
chivalrous  quest  of  Truth,  will  surely 
make  this  palace  of  the  new  astronomy 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  Uraniborg 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  Danish  Observatory,  under  Tycho 
and  his  astronomers,  represented  the 
highest  development  of  astronomy  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth. — Nineteenth 
CenUiry. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact — and,  if  it  has 
not  been  recorded,  must  assuredly 
have  beeu  remarked — that  the  “  Eter¬ 
nal  Fitness  of  Things,”  which  exer¬ 
cised  Fielding’s  philosopher,  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  provide  the  eminent  painter 
with  his  special  interpreter  on  steel  or 
copper.  Thus,  around  Reynolds  are 
the  great  mezzotinters,  MacArdell, 
Fisher,  Watson,  Valentine  Green. 
Gainsborough  has  his  nephew  Gains¬ 
borough  Dupont  ;  Constable  his  Lucas. 
For  Wilson  there  is  Woollett ;  for 
Slothard  there  is  Heath  and  Finden. 
To  come  to  later  days,  there  is  Turner 
with  his  Willmores  and  Goodalls,  and 
Landseer  with  his  brother,  and  (no 
pun  intended)  his  Cousens.  Similar¬ 
ly,  for  Wilkie,  after  Burnet,  the  born 
translator  into  dot  and  line  seems  to 
have  been  Abraham  Raimbach.  He 
it  was  who  engraved  ”  The  Rent  Day,” 
‘‘  Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  “  The  Village 
Politicians,”  and  the  majority  of  Sir 
David’s  chief  works.  It  is  of  Raim¬ 
bach  that  we  now  propose  to  speak. 
Concerning  his  work  as  a  craftsman. 


these  pages  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  treat ;  and  his  life,  the  life  of  a 
man  occupied  continuously  in  a  senden¬ 
tary  pursuit,  and  passed,  like  that  of 
Stothard,  almost  entirely  in  one  place, 
affords  but  little  incident  to  invite  the 
chronicler  of  the  picturesque.  But 
he  nevertheless  left  behind  him  a  pri¬ 
vately  printed  memoir,  of  which  a  por¬ 
tion  at  least  is  not  without  its  interest 
— the  interest  attaching  to  every  truth¬ 
ful  record  of  occurrences  which  time 
has  pushed  backward  into  that  per¬ 
spective  which  transforms  the  trivial. 
In  1802  he  went  to  Paris  for  a  couple 
of  months.  The  visits  of  foreigners 
to  England  have  not  beeu  unattrac¬ 
tive  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  visit  of 
an  Englishman  to  France,  shortly  after 
the  Revolution,  may  also — with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  tourist — supply  its 
notabilia. 

Raimbach  was  born  on  February  16, 
1776,  in  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  Westminster,  a  spot  memorable, 
as  far  as  we  can  remember,  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hogarth 
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mire  had  died  there  some  forty  years 
before.  His  father  was  a  naturalized 
Swiss ;  his  mother  a  Warwickshire 
woman,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Richard  Burbage,  the  actor  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day.  His  childhood  was  un¬ 
eventful,  save  for  two  incidents.  One 
of  these  was  his  falling,  as  a  baby,  out 
of  a  second-floor  window,  when  he  was 
miraculously  “  ballooned”  by  his  long- 
clothes  ;  the  other,  his  being  roused 
as  a  little  boy  of  four  by  the  uproar  of 
the  Gordon  rioters  as  they  rushed 
through  the  streets,  calling  to  the 
sleeping  inhabitants  to  light  up  their 
rooms.  After  a  modest  education, 
chiefly  at  the  Library  School  of  St. 
Martin’s — where  Charles  Mathews  the 
Elder  was  his  schoolfellow,  and  Liston 
afterward  held  a  post  as  master— he 
was  formally  apprenticed  lo  Ravenet’s 
pupil,  John  Hall,  historical  engraver 
to  George  the  Third,  and  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Woollett.  Hall  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  cultivation,  one  of 
whose  daughters  had  married  the  com¬ 
poser  Stephen  Storace— the  Storace 
who  wrote  the  music  to  Colman’s 
“  Iron  Chest,”  and  (as  Raimbach  re¬ 
called)  superintended  the  rehearsals 
from  a  sedan-chair,  in  which,  arrayed 
in  flannels,  he  was  carried  on  to  the 
stage.  Hall  in  his  day  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Garrick,  and  he  knew  John 
Kemble,  who  sometimes  visited  him, 
impressing  the  young  apprentice  with 
his  solemn  and  sepulchral  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  his  manifest  incapacity  to 
forget,  even  in  private  life,  that  he 
was  not  acting  a  part.  Another  re¬ 
membered  visitor  was  Sheridan,  ner¬ 
vously  solicitous  that  Hall,  who  was 
engraving  his  portrait,  should  not 
needlessly  emphasize  the  facial  “  efflo¬ 
rescence’’ — so  familiar  in  Gillray’s  cari¬ 
catures — which  the  too  truthful  Sir 
Joshua  had  declined  to  disguise  or  ex¬ 
tenuate. 

Sheridan,  however,  could  only  have 
appeared  occasionally  in  Hall’s  study. 
But  its  three  flights  of  ascent  were 
often  climbed  by  other  contemporaries. 
James  West  (whose  “  Cromwell  dis¬ 
solving  the  Long  Parliament”  Hall 
engraved),  Opie  and  Northcote,  Flax- 
man  and  Westall,  all  came  frequently 
on  business  and  pleasure,  while  the 


eclectic  arts  were  represented  by  George 
Steevens,  the  Shakespeare  critic,  John 
Ireland,  the  Hogarth  commentator  and 
Dibdin’s  ”  Quisquilius,”  the  print- 
collector  and  laceman  George  Baker, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  These  with 
Storace  and  his  theatrical  circle  must 
have  made  variety  enough  in  a  monot¬ 
onous  craft  (for  Hall’s  larger  plates 
were  many  months  in  hand),  and  their 
conversation  and  opinions  no  doubt 
conspired  to  fill  the  young  apprentice 
with  a  lifelong  interest  in  art  and  the 
stage.  When  at  length,  in  August, 
1796,  his  period  of  servitude  came  to 
an  end,  the  professional  outlook  was 
by  no  means  a  cheerful  one.  The 
French  Revolution  was  engrossing  all 
men’s  thoughts,  and  the  peaceful  arts 
— that  ars  longa  of  the  engraver  in 
particular — were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
the  only  patrons  of  prints  being  the 
booksellers.  Young  Raimbach’s  first 
definite  employment  was  on  Cooke’s 
Tales  of  the  Oenii,  and  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  precarious  conditions  of  the 
craft  that  it  was  Cooke’s  practice,  by 
prearraugement,  not  to  pay  for  the 
work  if  he  did  not  approve  it  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Fortunately,  in  this  instance, 
he  did  approve,  and  Raimbach  con¬ 
tinued  from  time  to  time  to  reproduce 
for  him  in  copper  the  designs  for  books 
of  Thurston,  the  elder  Corbould,  and 
Madame  D’Arblay’s  cousin,  Edward 
Burney.  He  had  long  been  an  assidu¬ 
ous  Royal  Academy  student,  and^  he 
speedily  ”  doubled”  his  profession  by 
miniature-painting,  in  which— “hav¬ 
ing,”  as  he  modestly  says,  “  the  very 
common  power  of  making  an  inveter¬ 
ate  likeness” — he  attained  considerable 
success.  Then,  in  1801,  he  procured 
a  commission  to  execute  three  plates 
from  Smirke’s  paintings  for  Forster’s 
Arabian  Nights.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  lodging  with  a  French  mod¬ 
eller,  and  had  so  improved  an  already 
respectable  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language.  With  the  proceeds 
of  his  three  plates  in  his  pocket  (about 
£70),  he  set  out  in  July,  1802,  for  a 
fortnight’s  visit  to  Paris. 

The  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens, 
patched  up  by  the  Addington  minis¬ 
try,  had  been  signed  in  the  preceding 
March,  and  the  route  to  the  Continent, 
which  had  been  closed  for  ten  or  twelve 
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years,  was  again  open.  The  result  was 
a  rush  across  the  Channel  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  Englishmen,  eager 
to  note  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
Revolution.  The  number  of  painters 
especially  was  considerable  —  West, 
Turner,  Flaxman,  Shee,  and  Opie 
being  all  among  the  visitors.  Secur¬ 
ing  a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office — a  precaution  which,  in 
those  days,  meant  an  outlay  of  £2  5s. 
— Raimbach  set  out  vid  Brighton  and 
Dieppe.  Competition  had,  at  this 
time,  reduced  the  coach  fare  to  the 
former  place  to  half  a  guinea.  On 
July  9  he  embarked  for  Dieppe  in  a 
little  vessel,  landing  in  France  on  the 
following  day  during  a  glorious  sun¬ 
rise,  but  drenched  to  the  skin.  His 
first  impressions  of  the  French  were 
not  unlike  those  of  Hogarth  fifty  years 
before.  The  filth  and  slovenliness  of 
the  people,  the  number  and  shameless 
importunity  of  the  beggars,  the  drag¬ 
ging  of  carts  and  the  bearing  of  heavy 
burdens  by  women — all  these,  with  the 
abrupt  revolutionary  manners,  and  the 
savage  sans-culottism  of  the  men  in 
particular,  were  things  which  not  even 
long  ear-pendants  and  picturesque 
Norman  caps  in  the  women  could  en¬ 
tirely  condone.  From  Dieppe  the 
traveller  proceeded  to  Rouen  in  a  ram¬ 
shackle  cabriolet,  drawn  by  two  ill- 
matched  but  wiry  horses  which  went 
better  than  they  looked.  At  Rouen 
he  arrived  in  time  for  a  bread  riot, 
which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
soldiery ;  and  he  inspected  several 
churches,  among  others  St.  Maclou, 
being  attracted  thereto  no  doubt  by 
the  famous  door-carvings  of  Jean  Gou¬ 
jon.  Then,  on  the  imperiale  of  a  dili¬ 
gence,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
delightful  pasture  land  of  Northern 
France,  by  Pontoise  and  St.  Denis, 
“  cemetery  of  monarchs,”  to  Paris, 
which  he  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th. 

At  Paris  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Rue  Mont  Orgueil,  where  twenty- 
two  years  before  Beranger  had  been 
born.  Here  he  was  again  sensible  of 
those  exhalations  in  which  the  French 
capital  competed  with  the  “  Auld 
Reekie”  of  the  eighteenth  century,  al¬ 
though,  in  this  instance,  they  were 
blended  and  complicated  with  another 
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odor,  that  of  cookery.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  abhorrence  of  “  evil 
smells”  quite  equal  to  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  speedily  became  acclima¬ 
tized,  and  pleasantly  appreciative  of 
the  bright,  cheerful,  many-colored  life 
of  the  Parisian  boulevards  and  the  so¬ 
cial  attractions  of  the  table  dliote.  In 
the  capital,  too,  he  found  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  less  savage,  short  spoken,  and 
surly,  and  that  the  Revolution  had  not 
wholly  effaced  their  traditional  polite¬ 
ness.  On  the  second  day  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  took  place  the  annual  files  of 
July  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille.  There  were  to  be  illu¬ 
minations,  fireworks  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
dancing  and  mdts  de  cocagne  in  the 
Champs-Elysees,  and  free  plays  and 
concerts  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  But 
the  weather  was  finer  than  the  show. 
‘‘  The  fireworks  on  the  bridge  would 
not  go  off  ;  the  concert  in  the  garden 
could  not  be  heard,  and  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  though  in  good  taste,  were  not 
sufficiently  general.”  It  is  consoling 
to  our  insular  self-esteem  that  neither 
this  celebration,  nor  that  inaugurating 
Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  which  took 
place  shortly  afterward,  could  be  com¬ 
pared,  in  the  opinion  of  this  observer, 
with  the  Jubilee  of  George  the  Third, 
or  the  Coronation  of  George  the  Fourth, 
at  both  of  which  he  subsequently  as¬ 
sisted. 

He  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  First  Consul, 
but  of  this  he  had  little  hope,  as  Bona¬ 
parte  seldom  appeared  in  public  except 
at  a  review  or  a  theatre,  and  then  gen¬ 
erally  without  previous  announcement. 
After  fruitless  attempts  to  see  the 
“  modern  Attila”  at  the  Opera  and 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  Raimbach  was  at 
length  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his 
object  at  an  inspection  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
where  he  paid  six  francs  for  a  seat  at 
a  first-floor  window.  After  five-and- 
thirty  years  he  still  remembered  vividly 
the  small,  thin,  grave  figure  in  the 
blue  unornamented  uniform,  plain 
cocked  hat,  white  pantaloons  and 
jockey  boots,  which,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  staff  (among  whom  the  Mame¬ 
luke  Roustan  was  conspicuous),  rode 
rapidly  along  the  line  at  a  hand-canter 
on  Marengo,  made  a  brief  speech  to 
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the  soldiers,  saluted  them  formally, 
aud  then  passed  back  under  the  arch¬ 
way  of  the  Tuileries.  Napoleon  at 
this  date  was  about  thirty-two.  Kaim- 
bach  never  saw  him  again,  and  beyond 
a  casual  ins{)ection  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  at  Notre  Dame,  never 
enjoyed  a  second  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  reigning  race.  But  there  were 
many  things  of  compensating  interest. 
At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  was  an  enormous  female  ele¬ 
phant,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Hague  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
had  brought  its  keeper,  an  English¬ 
man,  with  it  into  captivity.  Then 
there  were  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
crowded  with  the  fruits  of  French  vic¬ 
tories,  statues  and  pictures  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  all  exhibited  free  of  charge 
to  an  exultant  public.  The  Apollo 
Belvedere  from  the  Vatican  was  al¬ 
ready  installed,  and  while  Raimbach 
was  still  at  Paris  arrived  the  famous 
Venus  de  Medicis.  Probably  so  splen¬ 
did  a  “  loan  collection”  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  brought  together. 

It  was  this  no  doubt  which  attracted 
80  many  English  artists  to  Paris,  where 
French  spoliation  enabled  them  to 
study  comparatively  a  pictorial  colloca¬ 
tion  which  nothing  but  the  Grand 
Tour  could  otherwise  have  presented 
to  them.  Here,  in  all  their  glory, 
were  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  with  the 
best  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
Raphael' s  glorious  “  Transfiguration 
the  great  rival  altar-piece  of  Domenichi- 
no,  the  “  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
Correggio’s  “  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine” — all  these,  together  with  many 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Car¬ 
racci,  of  Guido,  of  Albano,  of  Guercino, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  seen  in  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  Raim¬ 
bach  not  only  visited  frequently,  but 
drew  in  almost  daily.  In  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Hall  of  Antiques,  besides,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  more  than 
one  contemporary  French  painter. 
Isabey,  the  miniaturist ;  Carle  Vernet ; 
his  greater  son,  Horace,  at  this  time  a 
bright  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  were 
all  living  in  apartments  adjoining  the 
galleries,  and  in  some  cases  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense.  To  the  illustrious  lead¬ 
er  of  the  new  Imperio-Classical  School, 
which  had  succeeded  with  its  wide- 


striding  and  brickdust-colored  nudities 
to  the  rosy  mignardises  of  Boucher  and 
Fragonard,  Raimbach  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced.  M.  Jacques  Louis 
David,  whose  friendship  with  Robes¬ 
pierre  had  not  only  acquainted  him 
with  the  inside  of  a  prison,  but  had 
brought  him  perilously  close  to  the 
guillotine  itself,  was  for  the  moment 
living  in  prudent  seclusion,  dividing 
his  attentions  between  his  palette  and 
his  violoncello.  Meanwhile,  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  artist’s  manner,  “  The 
Sabines”  (which  Raimbach  calls  “  Rape 
of  the  Sabines”),  executed  immediately 
after  his  release  from  the  Luxembourg, 
aud  popularly  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
heroic  efforts  which  Madame  David 
had  made  for  her  husband’s  safety, 
was  at  this  time  being  exhibited  to  a 
public  who  were  hesitating  between  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  subject  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  door-money — door-money 
having  never  before  been  charged  for 
showing  a  picture.  Of  David’s  pupils 
and  imitators,  Gerard,  Girodet,  Gros, 
Guerin,  Ingres,  and  the  rest,  Raim¬ 
bach  also  speaks,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  master  himself,  more  from  hearsay 
than  personal  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  compatri¬ 
ots,  James  West,  the  favorite  painter 
of  George  the  Third 

(Of  modern  works  be  makes  a  jest 

Except  the  works  of  Mr.  West), 

was  very  much  en  Evidence  in  public 
places.  He  had  succeeded  Reynolds  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  diplomatic  French  notabilities  were 
doing  their  best  to  flatter  him  into  the 
belief  that  Napoleon  was  not  only  the 
greatest  of  men  but  of  art  collectors. 
Indeed,  the  First  Consul  himself  fa¬ 
vored  this  idea  by  personally  commend¬ 
ing  West’s  own  “  Death  upon  the  Pale 
Horse,”  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  to  exhibit  at  the 
Salon.  West,  whose  foible  was  “  more 
than  female  vanity,”  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  acknowledging  these  poli¬ 
tic,  if  not  perfidious,  attentions,  which 
he  accepted  without  suspicion.  “  Wher¬ 
ever  I  went,”  he  said  naively,  “  people 
looked  at  me,  and  ministers  and  men 
of  influence  in  the  State  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  my  company.  I  was  one 
day  in  the  Louvre— all  eyes  were  upon 
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me,  and  I  could  not  help  observing  to 
Charles  Fox,  who  happened  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  with  me,  how  strong  was  the  love 
of  Art  and  admiration  of  its  professors 
in  France.”  Fox,  whose  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a  patriot  had  preceded 
him,  was  naturally  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  he  was  besides  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  special  attentions  on  the  part 
of  the  First  Consul. 

According  to  Lord  Eussell,  Fox’s 
chief  mission  to  Paris  was  to  search 
the  archives  for  his  History  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1688.  But  transcribing  the 
correspondence  of  Barillon  did  not  so 
exclusively  occupy  him  as  to  divert 
him  from  the  charms  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  or,  as  it  was  at  this  time 
called,  the  “  Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
lique.”  He  went  frequently  to  see 
that  queen  of  tragedy  iMdlle.  Duches- 
nois,  of  whom  it  was  said,  “  qu’elle 
avait  des  larmes  dans  la  voix.”*  He 
saw  her  in  Andromaque  and  Ph'edre, 
and  as  Koxane  in  Bajazet.  Raimbach 
also,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
schoolfellow  of  Charles  Mathews  and 
the  admirer  of  Kemble,  did  not  neglect 
the  French  theatres,  which,  he  notes, 
were  at  this  time  more  numerous  than 
in  all  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  put 
together.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  then 
rechrislened  “  Theatre  do  la  Repub- 
lique  et  des  Arts,”  he  heard  the  opera 
of  Anacreon,  in  which  the  principal 
male  singer  was  Fran9ois  Lays,  or 
Lais,  and  the  foremost  female  that 
Mdlle.  Maillard  to  whom  tradition  as¬ 
signed  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of  Rea¬ 
son  at  the  celebration  of  1793,  which, 
indeed,  had  been  arranged  by  Lais 
with  the  prophet  of  the  cult,  Chau- 
mette.  Raimbach,  however,  thought 
little,  as  a  singer,  of  the  lady,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  place  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  Mdlle.  St.  Huberti,  who, 
as  Countess  d’Antraigues,  was  cruelly 
murdered  with  her  husband  at  Barnes 
some  few  years  later  by  an  Italian  va¬ 
let.  But  he  was  charmed  with  the 
vocalization  of  Lais  and  delighted  with 
the  ballet,  which  included  that  Diotc 
de  la  danse,  the  elder  Vestris,  and 
Mme.  Gardel.  In  particular  the  young 
engraver  remembered  an  English  horn- 


*  Thackeray,  who  applies  this  to  Gay, 
quotes  it  of  Rnbini. 
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pipe,  executed  in  a  jockey’s  dress  by 
one  Beaupre,  which  excelled  anything 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
own  country.  At  the  Theatre  Fran- 
qais,  possibly  because  his  tastes  lay 
rather  in  comedy  than  tragedy,  he  says 
nothing  of  Racine  and  Mdlle.  Duches- 
nois.  But  he  speaks  of  Monvel,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  old  school  of  Le- 
kains  and  Previlles  and  Barons,  as  still 
charming,  in  spite  of  old  age  and  loss 
of  teeth  ;  and  he  also  saw  that  practi¬ 
cal  joker  and  pet  of  the  Parisians, 
Dugazon,  who  must  have  been  almost 
as  diminutive  as  Addison’s  “  little 
Dickey.”*  But  after  Preville  he  was 
the  prince  of  stage  valets,  and  despite 
a  tendency  to  exaggeration  (which 
Raimbach  duly  chronicles),  almost 
perfect  in  his  own  line.  Another  stage 
luminary  mentioned  by  Raimbach  is 
Monvel’s  daughter,  Mdlle.  Mars,  at 
this  time  only  three-and-twenty,  and 
not  yet  displaying  those  supreme  quali¬ 
ties  which  afterward  made  her  unri¬ 
valled  in  Europe.  But  she  was  already 
seductive  as  an  ing'enue,  and  her  per¬ 
formance  of  Angelique  in  La  Fausse 
Agnes  of  Nericault  Destouches  (which 
Arthur  Murphy  afterward  borrowed 
for  his  Citizen)  was  “replete  with 
grace  and  good  taste.”  Lastly,  Kaim- 
bach  saw  the  First  Consul’s  tragedian. 
Talma,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  age 
and  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  successfully  those  reforms  of 
costume  and  declamation  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  learned  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John  Kemble,  who  was  also 
visiting  Paris  with  the  rest,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  French 
actors,  was  now  on  his  side  taking 
hints  from  Talma,  for  it  was  observa¬ 
ble  that  when  he  got  back  to  London 
he  adopted  Talma’s  costume  for  the 
Orestes  of  the  Distrest  Mother. 

The  Italian  Opera,  of  course,  was 
not  open,  and  of  the  remaining  actors 
Raimbach  says  not  very  much.  At 


*  It  was  Dngazon  who  beguiled  the  original 
Bartbolo  of  the  Barbier,  Desessarts  (who  was 
enormously  fat),  into  applying  for  the  post  of 
elephant  to  the  Court.  When  the  irate  Deses¬ 
sarts  afterward  challenged  him,  Dugazon,  by 
gravely  chalkicg  a  circle  upon  his  adversary, 
and  proposing  that  all  punctures  outside  the 
ring  should  count  for  nothing,  turned  the 
whole  affair  into  ridicule. 
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the  Vaudeville  he  saw  Laporte,  the 
leading  harlequin  of  the  day,  and  at 
Picart’s  Theatre  in  the  Rue  Feydeau 
witnessed  what  must  have  been  the 
Tom  Jones  a  Londres  of  M.  Desforges, 
in  which  Picart  himself,  who  was  a 
better  author  than  actor,  took  the  part 
of  “  Squire  Westiern.”  This  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
amusing  for  its  absurdities  rather  than 
its  merits.  But  it  can  hardly  have 
been  more  ridiculous  to  an  English¬ 
man  than  Poinsinet’s  earlier  Comedie 
Lyrique,  where  Western  and  “  I’ami 
Jone”  pursue  the  flying  hart  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  cors  de  chasse,  and  the 
orthodox  French  hallali.  Another 
semi-theatrical  exhibition  which  Raim- 
bach  occasionally  attended  was  the 
Tribunat,  one  of  the  new  Legislative 
bodies  which  at  this  time  held  its  sit¬ 
tings  in  the  Palais  Royal,  then,  on  that 
account,  re-christened  Palais  du  Tribu¬ 
nat.  Here  he  met  with  the  notorious 
Lewis  Goldsmith,  not  as  afterward  the 
inveterate  assailant  of  Napoleon,  but 
for  the  moment  actively  engaged  in 
attacking  the  war  and  the  English 
Government  as  the  editor  of  a  paper 
called  The  Argus;  or,  London  Re¬ 
viewed  in  Paris.  At  the  Tribunat 
Goldsmith  pointed  out  several  of  the 
minor  men  of  the  Revolution  to  Raim- 
bach.  But  it  was  a  colorless  assembly, 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  imperious 
First  Consul,  and  its  meetings  had  lit¬ 
tle  instruction  for  a  stranger.  Gold¬ 
smith,  however,  was  not  the  sole  com¬ 
patriot  he  met  in  l  he  Palais  Royal.  In 
the  salons  litteraires  Raimbach  came 
frequently  in  contact  with  Thomas 
Holcroft,  of  the  Road  to  Ruin.  He 
had  married  a  French  wife,  had  a  fam¬ 
ily,  and  was  engaged  in  preparing  the 
Travels  in  France,  which  Sir  Richard 
Philips  afterward  published.  Holcroft 
was  a  friend  of  Opie  (then  also  in 
Paris),  who  painted  the  portrait  of 
him  now  at  Trafalgar  Square  ;  but 
from  Raimbach’s  account  he  must  have 
been  far  more  petulant  and  irritable 
than  betitted  the  austere  philosopher 
of  his  writings.  Of  another  person 
whom  Raimbach  mentions  he  gives  a 
better  account  than  is  given  generally. 
At  the  Cafe  Jacob  in  the  Rue  Jacob, 
an  obscure  cabaret  in  an  obscure  street, 
was  frequently  to  be  seen  the  once  re¬ 


doubtable  Thomas  Paine,  then  about 
sixty- five.  Contemporaries  represent 
him  at  this  date  as  not  only  fallen  upon 
evil  days,  but  dirty  in  his  person  and 
unduly  addicted  to  spirits.  That  the 
general  appearance  of  the  author  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  was  “  mean  and 
poverty-stricken,”  and  that  he  was 
“  much  withered  and  careworn,”  Raim¬ 
bach  admits,  and  he  moreover  adds 
that  “  he  had  sunk  into  complete  in¬ 
significance,  and  was  quite  unnoticed 
by  the  Government.”  But  he  also  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  ‘‘  fluent  in  speech,  of 
mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  clear  and 
distinct  in  enunciation,”  and  endowed 
with  an  “  exceedingly  soft  and  agree¬ 
able  voice” — words  which,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  somehow  remind  one  of  Lord 
Foppington’s  philosophic  eulogy  of 
Miss  Hoyden.  Certainly  they  scarcely 
suggest  the  red-nosed  and  dilapidated 
personage  who  drank  brandy  and  de¬ 
claimed  against  Religion  in  his  cups 
with  whom  modern  records  have  ac¬ 
quainted  us. 

Raimbach’s  remaining  experiences 
must  be  rapidly  summarized.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  French  foren¬ 
sic  oratory.  Concerning  the  oratory 
of  the  pulpit  he  is  not  equally  enthu¬ 
siastic,  observing,  indeed,  that  he 
should  think  the  cause  of  religion  de¬ 
rived  little  support  from  the  eloquence 
of  the  clergy.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  this  period  most  of  the 
priests  were  expatriated,  and  many  of 
the  churches  were  still  used  as  ware¬ 
houses  and  stables.  One  close  by  him 
in  the  Rue  Mont  Orgueil  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  employed  as  a  saddler’s 
shop.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
now  dispersed  collection  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Musee  des  Monuments  in 
the  Petits- Augustins  by  M.  Alexandre 
Lenoir,  the  artist  and  antiquary.  This 
consisted  of  such  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture  as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Terror — escaping,  it  should  be  added, 
only  miserably  multilated  and  defaced. 
Lenoir,  who  had  received  a  severe  bay¬ 
onet  wound  in  attempting  to  defend 
the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  had  admirably 
arranged  these  waifs  and  strays,  and 
the  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
sculpture  was  especially  notable,  as 
were  also  the  specimens  of  stained 
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glass.  Among  Baimbach’s  personal 
experiences  came  the  successful  con¬ 
sumption  at  Very’s  in  the  Palais  Royal 
of  a  fricassee  of  frogs.  But  this  was 
done  in  ignorance,  and  not  of  set  pur¬ 
pose  as  in  the  case  of  the  epicure 
Charles  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  them  as 
“  the  nicest  little  delicate  things.” 
Raimbach’s  return  to  England,  some¬ 
what  precipitated  by  the  fury  of  the 
First  Consul  at  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was 
made  by  the  Picardy  route.  At  Calais 
he  spent  a  day  at  the  Lion  d’ Argent, 
and  reached  Dover  shortly  afterward, 
'giving,  with  his  party,  three  ringing 
cheers  at  once  more  treading  upon 
English  soil.  He  had  been  absent  two 
months  instead  of  two  weeks.  His 
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impressions  de  voyage,  which  occupy 
nearly  half  his  ”  Memoirs,”  would 
have  gained  in  permanent  charm  if  he 
had  described  more  and  reflected  less. 
All  the  same,  his  trip  to  Paris  as  a 
young  man  in  1802  was  the  one  event 
of  his  career,  for  though  he  went 
abroad  again  on  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions,  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Salon  in  1814  for  his  engraving  of 
”  The  Village  Politicians,”  was  feted 
by  Baron  Gerard  in  1825,  and  made  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
ten  years  later,  the  rest  of  his  recollec¬ 
tions  are  comparatively  uninteresting, 
except  for  his  intercourse  with  Wilkie, 
of  whom  he  wrote  a  brief  biography. 
He  died  in  January,  1843,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year. — Longman’s  Magazine. 
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A  Lesson  of  the  Famine. 


It  was  the  evening  of  a  burning  Sun¬ 
day  in  June,  1844,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  village  in  the  southern  plains  of 
India,  when,  seated  in  my  long  arm¬ 
chair  in  the  veranda,  I  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed. 

I  had  been  reading  Grimm’s  Fairy 
Tales,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  Rum- 
pelstiltskin,  the  little  old  man  who 
could  spin  straw  into  gold  ;  and  while 
I  was  thinking  of  this,  and  of  how  de¬ 
lightful  it  would  be  to  have  such  pow¬ 
er,  I  thought  some  one  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  “  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  you  may 
do  even  greater  wonders  than  Rum- 
pelstiltskin  ;  for  you  shall  spin  water 
into  gold,  and  cinders  into  cornflelds, 
and  ropes  of  sand  into  strings  of 
pearl.” 

And  I  looked,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  a  bare  hillside  command¬ 
ing  an  extensive  view  of  a  vast  level 
plain,  bounded  in  the  far  distance  by 
the  sea.  And  somehow  I  thought  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  distance,  I 
could  distinguish  every  detail  of  the 
landscape  as  if  through  a  telescope  ; 
and  a  more  desolate  scene  I  had  never 
beheld.  The  whole  plain  seemed  to 
be  one  vast  desert  of  burning  sand, 
without  a  blade  of  vegetation,  and  here 


and  there  were  clusters  of  wretched 
mud  hovels,  the  only  human  habita¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  doors  were  gathered 
groups  of  the  most  miserable,  emaci¬ 
ated  creatures — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — that  I  had  ever  seen. 

Then  I  perceived,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  through  this  desolate  re¬ 
gion  there  ran  a  great  river,  with 
branches  like  the  veins  on  a  man’s 
hand,  provided  by  nature,  so  it  would 

seem,  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 
And  I  thought  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile, 
and  could  not  help  wondering  why, 
with  all  this  abundant  water,  there 
should  be  no  sign  of  vegetation.  Then 
somehow  the  scene  changed,  and  I 
thought  I  was  in  some  great  hall  crowd¬ 
ed  with  people,  to  whom  I  was  going 
to  lecture.  By  my  side  was  an  easel, 
and  on  it  a  huge  map  of  the  same  vast 
desert,  with  all  the  features  I  had  just 

seen. 

And  again  my  thoughts  ran  on 
Egypt,  and  the  words  of  Moses,  which 
I  had  heard  that  morning  in  church, 
kept  coming  into  my  head,  “  Must  we 
fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?” 
Then  I  took  up  a  pointer,  and,  with 
Moses  still  in  my  thoughts,  began  to 
touch  the  several  arms  of  the  great 
river  on  the  map,  as  if  to  illustrate  my 
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lecture  ;  and  behold,  as  I  did  so,  each 
branch  of  the  river  seemed  to  break 
into  a  thousand  tiny  channels,  like  sil¬ 
ver  threads,  and  at  once  the  colors  of 
the  landscape  changed— for  I  still 
seemed  to  be  regarding  the  actual 
scene — and  gradually  stretch  after 
stretch  of  the  burnt-up  sand  was  trans¬ 
formed  before  my  eyes  into  fields  of 
waving  corn.  The  clusters  of  mud 
hovels,  baking  in  the  sun,  became  well- 
built  villages  shaded  by  groves  of 
palm  ;  and  under  the  trees  were  groups 
of  well  to-do  country  people,  and  troops 
of  children  in  school  play-grounds. 
The  reaches  of  the  river  too  seemed  to 
widen  and  grow  beautiful,  with  a 
fringe  of  dense  and  lovely  foliage  ; 
and  on  the  broad  shining  waterways  1 
saw,  following  each  other  in  succes¬ 
sion,  huge  barges  loaded  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  merchandise  of  every  sort 
and  description.  Among  them  were 
market-boats,  with  their  picturesque 
cargo  of  fruits  and  country  folk,  form¬ 
ing  a  scene  such  as  once  led  to  the 
comparison  of  a  well-dressed  Eastern 
crowd  to  a  garden  of  tulips.  And  as 
I  watched  them  dropping  down  the 
stream,  a  strain  of  sweet  music  smote 
my  ear,  and  voices  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  singing  in  chorus  rose  in  the  clear 
morning  air.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
land  had  suddenlv  awakened  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  desert  had  been 
turned  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  gar¬ 
den.  And  as  I  was  wondering  by  what 
magic  so  marvellous  a  transformation 
had  been  wrought,  I  awoke,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  was  a  dream  !  And  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  by  my  side  lay  an  unopened  letter 
“  On  her  Majesty’s  Service,”  ordering 
me  to  headquarters,  and  inviting  me 
to  take  charge  of  a  great  scheme  of 
public  works  in  another  part  of  the 
Presidency. 

VVe  can  imagine  that  it  was  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this  that,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  brain  of  a  gifted  engineer  was 
inspired  to  undertake  and  carry  to  tri¬ 
umphant  completion  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  fruitful  works  of  the 
present  century — a  work  calculated  at 
any  time  to  fill  Englishmen  with  pride, 
but  at  the  present  moment  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  empire,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  in  the  help  which  its  his- 
New  Sebies. — VoL,  LXVI.,  No.  3.  • 
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tory  may  afford  in  a  crisis  of  the  grav¬ 
est  magnitude. 

In  all  the  literature  of  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration — that  vast  library  of  year¬ 
ly  reports  whose  fate  is  for  the  most 
part  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of 
our  palatial  offices  at  Whitehall — we 
doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  a  volume 
of  more  dramatic  interest,  or  more  rich 
in  practical  lessons,  than  the  modest 
and  at  first  sight  strictly  technical  rec¬ 
ord  cited  at  the  foot  of  this  page.* 

Embedded  in  its  150  pages,  and  half 
hidden  under  the  statistics  and  techni¬ 
calities  with  which  they  bristle,  there 
lies  a  veritable  historical  romance, 
hardly  a  whit  less  wonderful  than  the 
airy  fancy  we  have  sketched  above, 
amounting  as  it  does  to  nothing  less 
than  the  literal  and  practical  realiza¬ 
tion  of  exactly  such  a  dream  as  we 
have  imagined.  ”  The  Conquest  of 
the  Godavery,”  in  the  hands  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  might  indeed  be  so  presented  in 
the  form  of  drama  or  romance  as  to 
rival  many  a  more  famous  work  which 
has  given  immortality  to  the  writer  of 
fiction. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  herculean  task  set 
for  execution,  of  a  foresight  in  essay¬ 
ing  it  amounting  almost  to  inspiration, 
of  undaunled  courage  and  perseverance 
in  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles,  and 
of  a  success  far  surpassing  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations,  such  as  would 
at  all  times  be  deserving  of  careful 
study,  but  which  has  special  claims  on 
public  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  paramount  claims  on  those  re¬ 
sponsible  in  any  degree  for  the  welfare 
of  India. 

And  are  we  not  all  at  this  moment 
realizing  our  share  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility? — face  to  face  as  we  are  once 
more  with  the  hideous  spectre  of  Fam¬ 
ine,  threatening  millions  who  depend 
on  us  for  their  daily  bread.  Day  after 
day  our  withers  are  wrung  by  detailed 
reports  from  those  on  the  spot,  of  in¬ 
creasing  thousands  employed  on  relief 
works,  and  of  heroic  efforts  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  impending  starvation,  till 


*  The  Engineering  Works  of  the  Godavari 
Delta  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account. 
Compiled  for  the  Madras  Government  by 
George  T.  Walch,  M.InstC.E.,  Chief  Engi- 
neer  for  Irrigation,  Madras  (retired). 
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such  time  as  nature  shall  again  furnish 
the  seasonable  floods  on  which  the  life 
of  the  people  depends. 

Nobly  have  England  and  her  colonies 
come  forward  to  give  all  the  help  that 
money  and  affection  can  afford  ;  and 
not  less  nobly  have  others  joined  in 
the  work — kindred  States  under  native 
Indian  rule,  and  countries  far  less 
bound  to  India  than  ourselves.  The 
spectacle  which  India  presents  to-day 
is  in  truth  unique  in  history,  and 
affords  striking  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  England’s  capacity  for  the 

freat  charge  she  has  assumed  as  an 
)astern  Power,  and  not  less  perhaps 
of  the  unnoticed  but  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  gained  over  mankind  by  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment.  No  more  eloquent 
proof  could  be  found  of  the  progress 
of  the  past  hundred  years,  alike  in 
Indian  administration  and  in  popular 
feeling,  than  in  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  records  of  the  present  great 
famine  with  the  story  told  in  Sir  W. 
Hunter’s  “  Annals  of  Kural  Bengal” 
of  that  which  in  1770  turned  Bengal 
into  a  howling  wilderness. 

But  when  all  has  been  done,  and 
when  the  threatened  lives  of  helpless 
thousands  have  been  rescued,  we  re¬ 
main  still  confronted  by  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  the  root  of  the  evil 
is  untouched.  Like  some  irresistible 
tidal  wave.  Famine  in  India  recedes 
for  a  time,  only  to  gather  strength  in 
the  interval,  returning  in  a  few  years 
with  overwhelming  volume,  to  find  us 
still  unprepared,  and  driven  in  the 
last  resort  to  heroic  remedies.  Yet 
surely  here  is  matter  for  amazement, 
at  least  to  the  unlearned.  Shall  we, 
who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  scientific 
research,  who  can  bridge  Forth  and 
Tay  and  Menai,  who  make  light  of 
mountain  railway  or  submarine  tele¬ 
graph,  and,  above  all,  who  pose  as  the 
first  of  Oriental  Powers,  sit  down  help¬ 
less  in  presence  of  natural  phenomena 
so  familiar  as  those  on  which  depends 
the  periodical  return  of  famine  to  a 
tropical  country  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
there  are  no  means  by  which  we  may 
render  India  once  and  for  all  indepen¬ 
dent  of  such  well-understood  conditions 
of  Eastern  life  ?  With  money  poured 
out  like  water,  is  it  the  cost  we  shrink 
from  ?  Have  we  sunk  so  low  that  any 
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sordid  thought  of  private  interest  stops 
the  way  ?  or  have  we  not  trust  enough 
in  our  children  of  genius?  In  vain 
we  search  report  and  speech  and  lec¬ 
ture  and  narrative,  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial,  past  and  present,  of  those  most 
interested  in  and  best  acquainted  with 
the  country,  for  any  really  satisfactory 
answer  to  such  questions  as  these.  In 
all  alike  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  ridding  the  coun¬ 
try  forever  of  the  periodical  visits  of 
this  tremendous  calamity,  and  that  all 
that  the  resources  of  man  can  hope  to 
achieve  is  to  battle  successfully  with 
the  enemy  when  he  is  at  the  gates. 
But  the  note  of  a  more  hopeful  strain 
is  in  the  air,  and  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  in  this  most  opportunely  published 
record  of  a  great  work  actually  accom¬ 
plished  is  to  be  found  an  answer  at 
once  convincing  and  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment — an  object-lesson  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  treatment  of  Indian  fam¬ 
ine,  writ  so  large  that  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

It  needs  exceptional  courage,  we  are 
well  aware,  to  essay  an  excursion  into 
the  records  of  a  public  office,  and  to 
face  the  chilly  reception  to  be  met 
with,  alike  from  liveried  porter,  from 
gentlemanly  clerk,  and  from  distin¬ 
guished  secretary  ;  but  there  are  times 
when  such  an  ordeal  may  be  faced,  and 
when  we  may  be  rewarded  by  some¬ 
thing  even  of  greater  interest  than  the 
last  Society  novel. 

If,  attracted  by  the  photographs  and 
maps  in  which  this  volume  is  rich,  the 
visitor  is  enticed  to  dip  into  the  nar¬ 
rative  they  illustrate,  we  can  promise 
him  that  he  will  have  his  reward.  It 
is  a  chapter  of  Indian  history  familiar 
enough  to  those  on  the  spot — too  fa¬ 
miliar,  strange  to  say,  to  some  of  our 
highest  authorities — and  it  is  one 
which  needs  only  to  be  more  widely 
known  so  to  react  on  public  opinion 
that  its  lessons  shall  not  be  lost.  For 
we  learn  here  how  within  the  last  fifty 
years  a  great  district  covering  3000 
square  miles,  which  fifty  years  ago  was 
in  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  to  com¬ 
pel  the  active  intervention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities— decimated  by  famine,  and 
with  population  and  revenue  decreas¬ 
ing  year  by  year — has  been  permanent- 
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]y  converted  into  a  rich  and  prosperous 
province,  with  revenue  and  population 
steadily  increasing,  and  which,  when 
famine  visits  the  land,  serves  as  a  gran¬ 
ary  for  starving  districts  on  every  side. 

Of  the  twelve  short  chapters  into 
which  the  story  is  condensed  the  two 
first  contain  a  brief  but  clear  and  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
the  Godavery  delta,  and  of  the  original 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  the  great  river  for  the  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  of  irrigation  and  navigation.  In 
the  succeeding  chapters,  from  the  third 
to  the  ninth,  we  have  the  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  works  carried  out  in  the 
delta,  and  a  deeply  interesting  history 
it  is — notwithstanding  its  necessarily 
technical  character — with  its  exciting 
incidents  of  varying  success  and  fail¬ 
ure,  its  full  extracts  from  official  cor¬ 
respondence,  lifting  the  curtain  upon 
bygone  scenes  of  hot  official  warfare, 
of  heroic  struggles  with  disapfwint- 
ment  and  disaster,  of  battles  with  over¬ 
mastering  obstacles  in  storm  and  flood, 
in  official  mistrust  and  opposition,  in 
sickness  and  exhaustion  of  physical 
strength.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
chapters  are  recorded  the  means  by 
which  the  waters,  finally  bridled  by 
human  genius,  have  been  compelled  to 
serve  forever  the  double  duty  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  navigation,  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  country.  Finally,  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  are  summarized, 
with  a  brevity  more  eloquent  than 
pages  of  comment,  the  net  results  of 
the  works  as  affecting  finance,  revenue, 
population,  cultivation,  and  communi¬ 
cations.  The  theme  is  illustrated  not 
only  by  statistical  tables  showing  at  a 
glance  the  results  of  the  system  at 
work,  but  by  a  series  of  clearly  drawn 
maps  and  plans  and  of  admirable  pho¬ 
tographs,  enabling  the  general  reader 
to  realize  vividly  the  nature  both  of 
the  country  itself  and  of  the  gigantic 
work  whose  history  is  here  recorded. 

Enthusiasm,  it  is  well  known,  begets 
enthusiasm,  and  we  prophesy  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  reader— however  little 
ac(^uainted  with  India  or  with  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  engineering  science — will  lay 
down  this  book  without  having  caught 
something  of  the  infection  of  its  hero’s 
spirit,  and  sharing  his  earnest,  almost 
pathetic,  desire  that  its  lessons  should 


be  applied  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India.  It  was  in  the  year 
1843  that  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  Godavery  district,  with  its  “  de¬ 
creasing  population  and  dwindling  rev¬ 
enue,”  “  forced  the  Government  into 
action.”  The  “  sad  case”  into  which 
it  had  fallen  is  thus  concisely  set 
forth  : 

“The  abolition  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  factories  and  the  competition  of  Man- 
Chester  and  other  European  looms  had  de¬ 
prived  it  of  nearly  all  its  cloth  trade  ;  .  .  . 
an  unsuitable  form  of  land-tenure,  badly  ad¬ 
ministered,  pressed  heavily  on  its  cultivators  ; 
its  few  irrigation  works  were  neglected  ;  and 
it  frequently  suffered  from  droughts  which 
withered  the  crops,  or  from  floods  which 
drowned  them  :  for  the  noble  river  which 
runs  through  the  district,  and  now  enriches 
it,  then  carried  nearly  the  whole  of  its  treasure 
of  waters  uselessly  to  the  sea,  or  poured  them 
in  destructive  floods  over  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  its  delta.’’ 

By  a  happy  coincidence  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Presidency  was  at  this 
time  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  capacity  and  at  the  same 
time,  among  the  subordinates  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  a  young 
officer  of  the  corps  of  Madras  Engi¬ 
neers  had  just  brought  himself  into 
prominent  notice  by  his  successful 
completion  of  a  work  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Tanjore,  where  the  conditions 
were  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
the  Godavery  delta. 

Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  “  one  of  the 
ablest  of  its  servants,”  was  deputed  by 
the  Madras  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Goda¬ 
very  district,  and  to  advise  as  to  reme¬ 
dial  measures.  He  had  himself  been 
Collector  of  the  Tanjore  district,  and 
his  experience  of  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  which  had  been  there  achieved  by 
bringing  under  efficient  control  the 
waters  of  the  Cauvery  river,  led  him 
to  the  opinion  that  “  much  could  be 
done  with  the  Godavery”  in  a  similar 
manner.  He  recommended  that  the 
officer  by  whom  the  Tanjore  works  had 
been  carried  out.  Captain  Cotton  of 
the  Madras  Engineers  (now  General 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.),  should 
be  deputed  to  the  Godavery  district  to 
report  on  the  subject.  The  hero  of 
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our  romance  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
In  August,  1844,  Captain  Cotton  sub¬ 
mitted  his  first  report,  from  which 
dates  the  initiation  of  the  work  which 
has  turned  that  great  delta  from  a  des¬ 
ert  into  a  garden,  by  the  simple,  if 
arduous,  process  of  directing  and  util¬ 
izing  the  forces  abundantly  supplied 
by  nature  in  the  great  liver-system  by 
which  the  district  is  traversed. 

From  the  outset  the  story  is  not 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  romance. 
One  of  the  twelve  holy  rivers  of  India, 
the  Godavery,  in  its  uncontrolled  stale, 
is  described  by  Sir  Henry  Montgomery 
as  “  a  feaiful  stream,  carrying  before 
it  all  improvements  in  its  course.” 

Rising  900  miles  away,  where  “  its 
first  trickle  issues  through  the  mouth 
of  a  sacred  idol,”  it  is  endowed  with 
all  the  sanctity  afforded  by  the  shrines 
of  the  faithful  dotted  along  its  course, 
and  with  all  the  wild  beauty  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  mountain  defiles,  till  it 
expands  at  last  into  an  ocean  of  sandy 
levels,  and  melts  imperceptibly  into 
the  sea.  For  centuries  this  giant 
among  the  rivers  of  India  had  brought 
down  only  poverty  and  destruction  in¬ 
stead  of  prosperity  to  the  unfortunate 
people  living  within  its  influence — al¬ 
ternately  withholding  the  water  on 
which  depended  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  and  overwhelming  life  and 
property  in  one  widespread  ruin. 
“  Ravaged  by  great  rivers”  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  a  gifted  Anglo-Indian 
writer  of  the  districts  of  Lower  Bengal 
in  the  last  century,  and  one  which  well 
describes  the  condition  of  the  Godavery 
district  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 
One  need  not  have  been  in  India  to  re¬ 
alize  something  of  the  scene  of  hope¬ 
less  desolation  which  the  district  must 
have  presented  at  this  time,  with  its 
limitless  flats  of  waste  and  water,  swel¬ 
tering  under  a  scorching  sun,  unre¬ 
deemed  by  shade  of  hill  or  vegetation, 
and  with  a  sense  over  all  of  poverty 
and  decadence  and  oppression  by  irre¬ 
sistible  forces  of  nature. 

But  neither  sentiment  nor  physical 
obstacles  affected  for  a  moment  the 
judgment  of  the  young  expert,  and 
Captain  Cotton  had  not  been  long  on 
the  spot  before  he  was  able  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Government  both  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  district  and 
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the  nature  of  the  remedies  required. 
In  an  able  and  convincing  report  he 
showed  that  the  district  was,  by  soil, 
climate,  and  natural  features,  one  of 
vast  capabilities  ;  that  its  decline  was 
due  solely  to  the  failure  to  utilize  its 
great  natural  advantages  ;  and  that  if, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  very 
similar  district  of  Tanjore,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  of  irrigation  were  estab¬ 
lished,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
similar  success  would  follow. 

This  initial  report  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est,  both  in  the  clear  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  work  to  which  it  is  the 
prelude,  and  on  account  of  the  insight 
we  gain  from  it  into  the  character  of 
the  principal  figure  concerned. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  here  to 
sing  the  praises  of  those  by  whom  this 
miracle  of  reclamation  has  been 
achieved  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  disso¬ 
ciate  from  any  single  act  of  the  drama 
the  conspicuous  personality  of  the  man 
who  was  from  first  to  last  its  inform¬ 
ing  spirit,  nor  is  there  any  need  to 
minimize  the  credit  due  to  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  English  engineers. 
It  was  a  daring  scheme  which  this 
young  officer  had  the  courage  to  recom¬ 
mend  (though  we  learn  that  a  similar 
plan  had  been  suggested  by  a  kindred 
spirit  half  a  century  earlier) — viz.,  to 
stem  by  artificial  means  the  course  of 
a  liver  four  miles  across,  and  to  re¬ 
claim  from  the  waste  of  centuries 
800,000  acres  of  land  ;  and  this  under 
a  tropical  sun  and  with  the  untrained 
labor  of  natives  of  the  country. 

Yet  so  complete  is  his  confidence  in 
the  judgment  he  had  formed,  that  he 
looks  forward  to  the  results  with  as 
much  certainty  as  to  those  of  some 
mathematical  problem  ;  his  plans  are 
laid  as  coolly  as  if  the  land  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  were  a  home-farm  of  1000  acres,  and 
as  if  the  cost  of  the  work  were  to  be 
reckoned  in  hundreds  instead  of  in 
tens  of  thousands  ;  while  again  and 
again  the  spirit  of  the  man  comes  out 
in  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained.  The  district  “  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  world” 
in  its  capabilities  ;  ‘‘  the  whole  tract  is 
one  noble  expanse  of  rich  alluvial  land, 
fit  for  almost  any  cultivation  and  if 
only  his  plans  may  be  adopted,  “  the 
last  drop  of  water  in  the  river  may  be 
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brought  to  the  surface  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  command  the  whole  of  this 
vast  tract.”  No  wonder  that  to  such 
a  mind,  foreseeing  clearly  the  ultimate 
triumph,  considerations  of  immediate 
financial  difficulty  seemed  of  minor 
importance,  and  sums  of  £120,000  or 
£130,000  were  regarded  as  ”  an  ab¬ 
surdly  small  sum”  to  devote  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  In  the  later  correspond¬ 
ence  the  true  foundation,  as  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  of  so  much  confidence 
and  coolness  is  revealed  in  the  simple 
and  genuine  piety  of  a  singularly  hum¬ 
ble  character.  But  caution,  too,  is 
couple  !  with  foresight ;  for  he  fore¬ 
sees  no  less  the  opposition  which  such 
plans  as  his  will  meet,  and  claims  ear¬ 
nestly  that  every  objection  shall  be 
open  and  public,  that  he  may  have  full 
opportunity  to  reply.  He  concludes 
by  asking  for  means  to  explore  the  dis¬ 
trict  thoroughly,  considering  it  “  one 
of  those  things  impossible  to  explain,” 
how  a  district  with  such  immense  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  “  should  have  greatly 
retrograded  under  our  management.” 

The  results  of  this  exploration  are 
set  forth  in  a  second  report  submitted 
eight  months  later — in  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country  to  be  treated,  of 
the  treatment  proposed,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sults  anticipated,  are  stated  with  force 
and  clearness.  We  English  are  often 
congratulated  on  our  capacity  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  strange  countries  and  with 
alien  races,  and  it  is  from  such  records 
as  these  that  we  may  learn  something 
of  the  secret  of  our  success.  In  their 
simple  eloquence  they  are  models  of 
what  such  letters  should  be,  and,  for 
all  their  official  and  professional  char¬ 
acter,  they  are  full  of  interest  even  to  the 
general  reader — that  personage  so  hard 
to  capture  and  of  so  much  importance. 

“  It  required  neither  time  nor  atten¬ 
tion,”  we  are  told,  ‘‘  to  discover  what 
was  required”  for  this  unhappy  re¬ 
gion  ;  and  so  sure  is  the  writer  of  his 
ground,  that  ‘‘it  is  rather  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  a  man  may  be  best  clothed 
and  fed  than  whether  he  needs  clothing 
and  food.”  With  the  same  character¬ 
istic  and  almost  childish  simplicity,  he 
proceeds  to  explain  that  this  is  to  be 
effected  ‘‘  by  converting  the  water  of 
the  Godavory  into  money  instead  of 
letting  it  run  into  the  sea.” 


The  gigantic  plan  thus  introduced 
might  seem  a  doubtful  project  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  river,  across  which  a 
masonry  dam  was  to  be  placed,  was 
seven  times  the  width  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  Mississippi  ;  yet  to  this 
audacious  dreamer  the  work  proves  on 
examination  to  be  ‘‘  practicable,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  easy,”  and  he  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  promise,  in  addition  to  ‘‘a 
complete  system  of  internal  naviga¬ 
tion,”  that  ‘‘a  famine  in  this  or  the 
neighboring  districts  will  be  placed 
out  of  the  range  of  probability.” 

He  proceeds  to  consider  possible  ob¬ 
jections  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
work.  And  here,  as  we  come  upon 
the  earliest  forecast  of  the  results,  we 
cannot  help  turning,  as  in  a  novel,  to 
the  end,  to  compare  fulfilment  with 
prophecy.  The  interest  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  battle  need  not  be  diminished 
by  a  glimpse  of  the  striking  contrast 
thus  presented  between  the  figures 
‘‘  before  and  after.”  In  1847  there 
seems  “  a  fair  opening  for  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  20  lakhs 
in  1894  we  find  the  year’s  revenue  88 
lakhs  of  rupees,  in  addition  to  receipts 
from  local  taxation.  And  whereas  at 
the  outset  the  designer  ”  would  not  be 
surprised”  if  the  goods  traffic  on  the 
projected  waterways  were  to  average 
50  tons  a  day,  the  actual  traffic  in  1893- 
94  was  twenty  times  that  amount. 
How  this  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  we  have  now  to  learn. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Indian  admin¬ 
istration  that  these  reports  were  at 
once  recognized  as  the  work  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  official.  The  Collector  of  the 
district,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Government  of 
Madras  were  at  one  in  supporting  Cap¬ 
tain  Cotton’s  proposals,  and  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Court  of  Directors  an 
immediate  allotment  for  the  work  of  a 
sum  of  £50,000.  The  curtain  falls  on 
the  first  act  with  the  sanction  to  the 
expenditure  and  commencement  of  tlie 
work. 

As  it  rises  again  in  the  third  chapter, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  site  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  great  work  ;  and  if  the  rec¬ 
ord  here  becomes  somewhat  technical 
for  the  lay  reader,  its  substance,  which 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  is  sur¬ 
prising  and  interesting  enough.  For 
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the  site  is  the  bed  of  a  river  nearly 
four  miles  wide  (a  bed  of  pure  sand), 
broken  at  intervals  by  islands,  the 
whole  being  swept  by  a  torrent  of 
which  the  picture  makes  the  brain 
swim  to  contemplate,  for  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  million  and  a  half  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  Such  being 
the  site,  the  design  of  the  work  con¬ 
sists  of  a  masonry  dam  or  “  auicut”  12 
feet  high  from  bank  to  bank,  linked 
by  embankments  on  the  islands,  the 
whole  to  be  of  such  strength  as  to  with¬ 
stand  not  only  the  force  of  stupendous 
periodical  floods,  but  the  perpetual 
scouring  of  under-currents,  and  the 
shock  of  gigantic  timbers  borne  down 
from  the  forests  and  dashed  with  great 
velocity  against  the  works.  Of  the 
proportions  of  this  huge  barrier,  some 
notion  may  be  gained  by  the  inciden¬ 
tal  statement  of  the  quantities  of  rough 
stone  thrown  into  the  river  below  its 
face.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  we 
read,  **  that  one  million  tons  of  stone, 
in  addition  to  that  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  anicut,  have  had  to  be  depos¬ 
ited  below  it  to  secure  its  safety.” 

But  the  by-play  of  the  introduction 
now  gives  place  to  the  serious  action 
of  the  piece,  and  the  next  chapter  con¬ 
tains  at  length  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  dam,  from  the 
receipt  of  sanction  in  1847  to  its  vir¬ 
tual  completion  in  1852.  To  the  pro¬ 
fessional  engineer  a  more  exciting  rec¬ 
ord  could  hardly  be  presented  ;  and 
even  tlie  layman  who  has  been  enticed 
to  follow  the  story  so  far,  will  almost 
have  his  breath  taken  away  as  he  re¬ 
alizes  the  scale  of  the  work,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  done. 
Only  to  look  at  the  photographs  which 
accompany  this  chapter,  is  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  herculean  nature  of 
the  task  so  gallantly  undertaken  and 
so  brilliantly  executed — the  enormous 
breadth  of  the  river  (of  which  the  far¬ 
ther  bank  is  hardly  visible),  and  the 
dull  featureless  landscape  broken  only 
by  the  boatloads  of  country  people, 
for  whose  benefit  and  by  whose  labor 
the  entire  work  was  executed. 

And  every  page  adds  to  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  the  narrative,  which 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  the  de¬ 
spatches  of  a  war-correspondent.  At 
one  lime  a  great  siege  seems  to  be  in 
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progress,  with  mine  and  countermine, 
sally  and  repulse  ;  at  another  it  is  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  open  against 
overwhelming  odds,  with  thrilling  al¬ 
ternations  of  hope  and  despair,  and  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  issue.  Now  it  is  a  war  of 
Titans — genius  pitted  against  dulness, 
or  against  rival  genius  ;  and  giants  of 
indolence  and  self-seeking  against 
heroic  self-devotion.  A  civil  war  it 
was  in  truth,  between  departments  of 
the  same  administration — the  revenue 
authorities  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  yearly  budget ;  the  engi¬ 
neers,  under  the  command  of  a  genius, 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  looking  to  an 
ultimate  prosperity,  in  which  budget 
estimates  would  form  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  profit  assured.  Meantime, 
once  the  order  was  given,  there  was  no 
lingering  in  the  camp.  Ten  thousand 
workmen  were  assembled  in  no  long 
time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
collection  was  facilitated  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  appreciation  of  the  benefits  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  undertaking.  Yet  it  is 
only  those  who  have  lived  in  India  who 
can  realize  what  is  meant  by  depen¬ 
dence  on  unskilled  native  labor,  or  who 
can  appreciate  the  patient  devotion  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  such  a  woik  to  success¬ 
ful  completion  under  such  conditions. 
The  principal  difficulty,  we  read,  has 
been  “in  keeping  the  people  to  their 
woik,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  peon  (or  overseer)  who  is  not  more 
idle  than  the  men  he  superintends.” 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  heart¬ 
breaking  nature  of  the  struggle  is  thus 
illustrated  by  Lieutenant  ifaig,  one  of 
the  most  devoted  and  distinguished  of 
Colonel  Cotton’s  subordinates  : 

“  In  a  work  carried  on  in  tbis  country  at 
the  rate  at  which  this  w'as,  one  European  to 
every  400  coolies  would  be  only  sufficient ; 
whereas  the  most  I  ever  had  was  one  to  1000, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  one  to 
2000.  The  coolies  are  grossly  idle,  the  brick¬ 
layers  worse,  the  peons  worse  still.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  na¬ 
tive  employed  on  the  work  who,  if  unwatched, 
would  not  have  sat  still  half  the  day  and  done 
nothing.” 

It  was  a  race,  too,  against  time — for 
every  season  gained  meant  a  gain  of 
tens  of  thousands  to  the  revenue. 
Cost,  therefore,  was  of  secondary  mo¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  “  a  question  not  how 
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cheaply,  but  how  quickly,  the  work  a  fresh  estimate  has  to  be  sent  in  of 
would  be  executed.”  In  the  first  year  £2500. 

good  progress  was  reported  ;  but  with  In  the  following  year  there  was  a 
the  opening  of  the  second,  disappoint-  turn  of  the  whem,  and  in  June  it 
tnent  and  disaster  set  in.  Expenditure  seemed  as  if  all  serious  difficulties  were 
is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  prog-  over  ;  but  the  river  “  did  not  yet  sub- 
ress  ;  there  have  been  miscalculations  mit  to  the  curb,”  and  a  fortnight  later 
as  to  time  and  material,  and  too  little  a  heavy  fiood  on  the  Kalli  branch 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  caused  a  wholesale  ruin  of  the  masonry 
great  river  itself,  which  behaves  like  works  ;  “  pier  fell  after  pier,”  as 
some  live  monster.  B’inally,  just  when  though  of  some  child’s  castle  on  the 
things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  sea-shore.  At  this  most  critical  jnnc- 
the  mainspring  gives  way  in  the  health  ture  Colonel  Cotton  returns  from  leave, 
of  the  guiding  spirit,  and  Colonel  Cot-  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  gal- 
ton  is  driven  to  take  leave  of  absence.  lant  and  loyal  efforts  of  his  lieutenants 
I>]ow  the  plot  thickens  indeed,  and  to  say  that  his  arrival  had  the  effect  of 
the  whole  scheme  comes  near  to  total  a  deus  ex  machind  on  the  course  of 
collapse.  Untimely  “  freshes”  of  the  events.  It  was  as  if  the  river  owned 
river  in  June  had  caused  serious  dam-  its  master’s  hand,  and  there  is  an  im¬ 
age,  and  before  a  first  supplementary  mediate  change  of  tone  in  the  record, 
estimate  had  been  complied  with,  a  and  even  in  the  fortune  of  war. 
second  has  to  be  sent  in.  The  tone  A  succession  of  determined  and  hap- 
of  the  engineer’s  reports  is  not  less  pily  successful  struggles  is  now  wit- 
hopeful  than  ever;  but  already  the  nessed,  not  less  with  the  authorities  for 
courage  of  those  on  whom  supplies  de-  the  essential  supplies  than  with  the 
pended  had  failed  them,  and  the  reply  great  river  itself.  Colonel  Cotton’s  re- 
of  the  Directors,  even  to  the  first  sup-  port  of  December,  1850,  explaining  sci- 
plementary  estimate,  showed  their  un-  entifically  enough  the  causes  of  failure 
disguised  mistrust  of  the  whole  vast  in  work  and  estimates,  must  have  been 
and  costly  design.  anything  but  pleasant  reading  to  those 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  to  ultimately  responsible  for  the  great 
some  extent  with  the  timidity  of  men  venture.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
who  wore  placing  the  fortunes  of  the  sist  the  confidence  of  a  report  which 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  contained  the  gratifying  announcement 
whose  success  was  at  least  not  a  cer-  that  the  anicut  was  in  effective  opera- 
tainty  ;  and  at  this  moment  there  is  tion.  The  ground  thus  at  last  made 
no  doubt  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  in-  good  was  never  again  wholly  lost,  and 
valuable  work  hung  on  a  thread,  its  the  next  working  season  was  so  fruitful 
continued  prosecution  being  avowedly  that  the  “  virtual  completion”  of  the 
due  only  to  the  reluctance  to  sacrihee  anicut  and  head-works  was  achieved, 
“  the  large  expenditure  already  iu-  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  Colonel  Cot- 
curred.”  ton  is  able  to  submit  a  report  amount- 

In  May,  1849,  Captain  Orr,  the  offi-  ing  to  an  announcement  of  victory 
cer  in  charge,  hopes  to  have  ‘‘  all  safe”  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  complete 
before  the  first  freshes  descend  ;  but  a  success  of  the  great  experiment.  Like 
week  later  the  river  suddenly  roseeigh-  the  rest,  it  is  a  report  both  interesting 
teen  inches  in  an  hour,  and  on  one  in  itself  and  eminently  characteristic 
branch  there  was  “  a  breach  of  forty-  of  the  writer.  For  between  the  lines 
four  yards  in  the  centre  of  the  work,”  of  the  official  record  we  read  the  trans¬ 
while  on  another  ”  both  dams  went”  parent  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the  man 
in  the  same  manner.  In  a  month’s  — fearlessly  avowing  his  own  mistakes, 
time  the  damage  has  been  repaired,  and  warmly  giving  the  chief  credit  of 
and  it  is  hoped  that  ”  all  will  still  be  success  to  his  subordinates  ;  theenthu- 
well” — the  patient  is  in  extremis,  but  siast’s  impatience  of  red-tape  delays  ; 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope — but  his  eager  anxiety  for  the  best  interests 
in  three  months  more,  under  stress  of  of  the  people  ;  his  unaffected  reliance 
storm  and  flood,  three  hundred  feet  of  on  a  higher  than  human  power, 
the  anicut  “  settled  and  cracked,”  and  There  is  a  characteristic  story  of  how 
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in  the  course  of  the  work  ho  applied 
to  Government  for  the  services  of  cer¬ 
tain  military  subalterns,  but  was  told 
he  could  not  have  them  because  they 
had  not  passed  an  examination  in  Hin¬ 
dustani  (not  the  language  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  !).  To  which  he  replied,  “  Let 
me  have  men  that  are  deaf,  let  me 
have  men  that  are  dumb,  but  let  me 
have  somebody.” 

Even  among  the  technical  details  we 
come  upon  some  surprising  discoveries, 
as  when  we  learn  that  (provided  it  can 
be  secured  from  currents  of  water) 
“  there  is  no  better  foundation  for  ma¬ 
sonry  than  sand” — a  statement  to  be 
accepted  on  such  authority,  but  which 
seems  to  contradict  some  of  our  most 
elementary  notions. 

Of  the  completeness  of  an  engineer 
officer’s  equipment  for  his  work  it  is 
hardly  for  us  to  speak  ;  but  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  report  makes  it  clearer  that  it 
was  not  only  as  a  designer  of  great 
works  that  Arthur  Cotton  was  con¬ 
spicuous,  nor  only  as  an  accomplished 
administrator,  securing  a  devoted  loy¬ 
alty  from  his  subordinates,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  them  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
zeal,  but  no  less  as  an  executive  officer 
and  master  of  minutest  details.  The 
very  grass  growing  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  by  which  the  formation  of 
sandbanks  may  be  modified,  has  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  far-seeing  engineer. 
The  central  act  of  the  drama  now  ends 
with  the  order  of  Government  cordially 
congratulating  Colonel  Cotton  and  his 
officers  on  the  complete  success  of  the 
work — an  order  to  be  shortly  followed 
by  Colonel  Cotton’s  promotion  to  be 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Presidency. 

But  if  the  fate  of  the  great  experi¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  so  that  the 
chief  excitement  of  the  story  is  ended, 
there  is  abundance  in  the  remaining 
chapters  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  the  end,  illustrating  as  they 
do  in  vivid  and  picturesque  detail  the 
nature  of  this  truly  sensational  contest 
against  the  combined  forces  of  man 
and  nature. 

Immediately  after  the  record  of  the 
triumphant  completion  of  the  work 
there  follows  such  a  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents  that  one  is  disposed  to  think  all 
congratulation  has  been  premature. 
We  have  to  remember,  however,  that 


the  history  is  spread  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od  ;  that  five-and-forty  years  separate 
us  from  the  date  when  the  work  was 
completed  ;  and  that  such  works  are, 
after  all,  not  self-supporting.  Through 
these  years  alterations  and  repairs  and 
new  works  follow  each  other  so  thickly, 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  whole  de¬ 
sign  has  been  recast.  Yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  victory  has  been  a  real 
and  gigantic  one,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  failure  in  the  large  promises 
held  out  from  the  first  —notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  in  the  interval  the  initial  esti¬ 
mate  of  16  lakhs  has  been  swelled  to 
the  undreamt-of  figure  of  130  lakhs  of 
rupees  expended  on  the  Godavery 
delta. 

In  the  first  year  after  the  completion, 
one  of  the  main  locks  at  the  head  of 
the  delta  collapsed,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
built  at  heavy  cost ;  and  five  years  la¬ 
ter,  in  that  year  of  disaster  to  India, 
1857 — and  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
political  convulsion — a  huge  breach 
was  made  in  the  main  anicut.  Similar 
minor  catastrophes  have  followed  in 
later  years,  but  through  all  there  has 
been  no  shadow  of  anxiety  as  to  re¬ 
sults,  and  no  outlay  that  has  not  been 
abundantly  recouped. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the 
account  which  follows  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  episodes  of  the  history, 
in  the  building  of  the  Gunnaram  Aque¬ 
duct,  the  great  artificial  waterway 
which  crosses  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Godavery  and  serves  with  water  from 
the  river  a  tract  of  32,785  acres.  The 
photographs  here  inserted  give  a  clear 
and  intelligible  picture  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  great  structure, 
while  there  is  no  lack  of  excitement  in 
the  narrative  of  an  almost  unexampled 
race  against  time  under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  There  are 
special  features,  too,  in  the  story  which 
stamp  it  as  something  altogether  un¬ 
usual,  and  seem  to  justify  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  terms  in  w'hich  it  has  been  always 
mentioned  by  the  profession. 

For  example,  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
an  ancient  native  principle  that  the 
masonry  pillars  of  the  aqueduct  have 
for  their  foundation  shallow  wells  of 
eight  feet  in  a  bed  of  pure  sand  ;  while 
there  is  sensation  enough  in  the  story 
of  how  the  bricks  were  burnt  on  the 
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spot,  how  their  size  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased  till  one  brick  formed  a  man’s 
load,  and  how,  so  great  was  the  haste, 
that  these  monster  bricks  were  borne 
from  the  kiln  to  the  works  when  so 
hot  that  they  could  hardly  be  touched 
by  hand. 

When  it  is  further  remembered  that, 
among  the  six  thousand  natives  em¬ 
ployed,  not  one  was  a  skilled  workman, 
and  that  this  great  work — as  it  still 
stands — was  finished  within  three 
months  of  its  commencement,  we  can 
understand  how  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 
an  eminent  otficer  of  the  Bengal  Engi¬ 
neers,  on  visiting  the  spot  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  could  hardly  find  words 
to  express  his  astonishment  and  admira¬ 
tion.  “Anywhere,”  he  says,  “it 
would  have  been  a  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  an  extraordinary  feat.”  For  this 
exploit  the  credit  was  due  to  Lieut, 
(now  General)  Haig  of  the  Madras  En¬ 
gineers,  of  whom  Colonel  Cotton  re¬ 
corded  that  ho  had  “  never  yet  seen 
such  energy  displayed  by  any  other 
man.”  But  the  whole  chapter  will  re¬ 
pay  perusal,  ending  as  it  does  with 
some  general  remarks  on  the  policy  of 
public  works  in  India,  which  may  well 
be  laid  to  heart  at  the  present  day. 

The  interest  of  the  next  succeeding 
pages  lies  mainly  in  the  incidents  of 
the  hot  official  warfare  which  raged 
round  this  gigantic  enterprise  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  no  way  relaxed  even  when 
the  victory  had  been  assured.  The 
records  teem,  we  are  told,  with  remon¬ 
strances  from  Colonel  Cotton,  and  with 
replies,  “  now  wrathful,  now  penned 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  surprises  sprung  on  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  ever-increasing  demands 
for  funds.  Well  worth  reading,  as  a 
commentary  on  Indian  administration, 
is  Colonel  Cotton’s  despatch  of  No¬ 
vember,  1852  (sent  direct  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  violation  of  all  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine)  with  its  pent-up  indignation,  re¬ 
strained  only  by  the  soldier’s  sense  of 
discipline  ;  its  withering  complaints  of 
the  want  of  support  ;  its  entreaty  for 
inquiry  and  inspection,  for  his  “  dis¬ 
appointment  is  that  too  little,  not  too 
much,  interest  has  been  shown  respect¬ 
ing  the  works.” 


An  angry  reply  from  the  Governor 
seemed  likely  to  bring  things  to  an 
impasse,  but  the  tide  had  happily 
turned,  and  the  next  report  was  so 
highly  encouraging  that  henceforth 
money  was  more  readily  granted  ;  so 
that  on  one  page  we  find  a  list  of  sums 
sanctioned  on  these  works  at  thought 
of  which  a  few  years  earlier  the  rev¬ 
enue  authorities  would  have  stood 
aghast.  The  pace  now  quickens,  and 
in  1882  we  have  a  notable  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which 
the  total  expenditure  of  £1,300,000  is 
reviewed,  and  which  contains  a  cordial 
and  gratifying  acknowledgment  from 
the  Home  Government  of  the  success 
of  the  works. 

We  are  now  rapidly  brought  down 
to  the  year  1891,  when  a  full  report  is 
submitted  on  the  “  Construction  Esti¬ 
mates”  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Walch,  the  able 
compiler  of  the  piesent  record,  who 
was  himself  for  twenty  years  in  charge 
of  the  works  as  Chief  Engineer  for 
Irrigation. 

How  completely  the  tone  of  those  in 
authority  had  now  changed  we  may 
read  in  the  order  of  Government  on 
this  report :  “  In  recording  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  magnificent  project, 
which,  while  amply  remunerative  to 
the  public  exchequer,  has  conferred 
tenfold  benefits  on  the  people  of  the 
district,  the  Governor  in  Council  can¬ 
not  but  claim  for  the  works  that,  in 
conception  and  execution,  they  are 
such  as  any  State  might  well  be  proud 
of.” 

The  two  following  chapters,  filled 
though  they  are  with  technical  and 
professional  details,  contain  a  mass  of 
information  of  great  general  interest, 
rendering  complete  in  every  detail  the 
history  of  the  construction  of  this 
monument  of  engineering  skill. 

Before  parting  with  our  author,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  actual  main 
results  of  the  work  in  the  two  great 
departments  of  Irrigation  aud  Naviga¬ 
tion. 

As  regards  Irrigation,  it  is  well 
known  that  rice,  the  staple  crop  of  the 
district,  requires  throughout  its  growth 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  ;  and  un¬ 
der  this  head  we  may  be  content  to 
learn  that  “  it  enables  valuable  crops 
to  be  grown  with  certainty  year  by 
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year  over  1000  square  miles,  where 
without  it  there  would  be  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area  of  uncertain  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and  it  thereby  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  the  famines  which  used  to  ravage 
the  district,  but  provides  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  food  grains  for  export  to  less 
favored  regions.”  Incidentally  we 
gather  also  that  the  “  aggregate  length 
of  irrigation  distributaries  in  the  whole 
Godavery  della  system  is  nearly  5J000 
miles.”  Moreover,  a  further  indefinite 
extension  of  the  irrigated  area  seems 
to  be  only  subject  to  provision  for  the 
regulation  of  the  water-supply  of  this 
inexhaustible  river — which,  while  ex¬ 
cessive  during  one  period  of  the  year, 
is  inadequate  at  another. 

For  such  a  state  of  things  the  main 
remedy  seems  to  be  arrangement  for 
the  storage  of  water,  of  which  even 
yet  vast  quantities  “  flow  uselessly  to 
the  sea.”  And  it  is  to  measures  for 
effecting  this  on  an  adequate  scale  that 
the  attention  of  hydraulic  engineers 
will  probably  be  devoted  at  an  early 
date,  whenever  the  value  of  water  to 
India  is  fully  understood  and  its  utili¬ 
zation  undertaken  in  earnest. 

On  this  most  important  subject  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  has  long  ago  written 
with  great  earnestness,  pointing  to  the 
noble  example  set  by  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  in  their  innumerable  works,  and 
showing  that  “  there  are  very  few  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  such  facilities  as  India 
for  the  storage  of  water,”  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  ”  one  of  the  very  first  ques¬ 
tions”  in  the  management  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  “  the  returns  from  it  alone 
would  be  far  beyond  those  from  any 
gold-mine.” 

Under  the  head  of  Navigation  we 
catch  sight  for  the  first  time  of  one  of 
the  principal  battlefields  of  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration — a  field  where  the  fight 
still  rages,  and  where  the  victory  is 
even  yet  not  finally  declared,  though 
the  spoils  of  war  have  so  far  gone  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  one  side.  In  the 
great  war  of  canals  versus  railways  the 
genius  of  Arthur  Cotton  has  for  years 
maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against 
the  advocates  of  Ian d-tran sport ;  and 
notwithstanding  such  evidence  as  is 
furnished  by  the  too  little  known  story 
of  the  “  Conquest  of  the  Godavery,” 
his  opponents  have  hitherto  prevailed. 


The  case  for  and  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  irrigation  canals  for  naviga¬ 
tion  is  here  presented  with  great  fair¬ 
ness,  and  if  it  is  made  clear  that  there 
are  difiicnlties  in  the  system,  and 
much  room  for  development  in  the 
means  of  transport  by  water,  the  net 
result,  as  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
the  Godavery  delta,  seems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  triumph  to  those  who  have  so 
strenuously  maintained  the  superiority 
of  water-can  iage  over  land-transport 
for  India — both  as  regards  economy  of 
construction  and  cheapness  of  carriage. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  added 
with  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  New  York 
State,  where  after  many  trials  steam  is 
now  increasingly  used.  But  wc  need 
not  go  to  the  far  West  for  an  example 
of  how  water-carriage  has  been  the 
making  of  great  countries.  Nothing 
is  perhaps  mure  striking  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  than  to  learn  how  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  practical  engineering  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  natives  of  the  East  from  very 
ancient  times.  And  if  India  has  had 
her  early  hydraulic  engineers,  we  may 
go  still  farther  East  and  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  great  Imperial  canal  of  China, 
which  serves,  through  a  course  of  near 
700  miles,  for  both  irrigation  and  navi¬ 
gation,  and  regarding  which  we  read 
that  “  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  internal 
navigation  afforded  by  the  great  canal 
and  its  numerous  branches,  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  plain” — a  plain  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Lombardy — “  the 
most  populous  spot  on  the  earth.” 

As  regards  irrigation,  signs  are  in¬ 
deed  not  wanting  that  some  effect  lias 
been  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
contrast  presented  this  very  year  be¬ 
tween  the  irrigated  districts  of  India 
and  those  dependent  only  on  the  aid 
given  by  a  network  of  railways.  So 
high  an  authority  as  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
— the  most  famine-stricken  region  of 
the  continent — writes  as  follows  in  re¬ 
viewing  his  Provincial  Budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  current  year  : 

**  It  is  an  interestiDR  fact  that  the  total  area 
irrigated  by  canals  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  canals  in  these  Provinces,  ex¬ 
ceed  3,000,000  acres,  and  that  the  receipts, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  canals  will,  also 
for  the  first  time,  exceed  a  crore  of  rupees. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  crops  raised  on 
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canal-irrigated  lands  is  likely  to  be  more  than 
twelve  times  that  snm,  or  about  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  total  capital  cost  of  canals 
from  their  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
The  whole  of  these  crops  have  been  secured 
by  canals,  and  but  for  them,  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  would  never  have  been  sown.” 

There  is  at  least  nothing  visionary 
in  such  a  statement  as  this,  and  the 
pity  is  that  it  should  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  “  Times”  correspondent’s 
pointed  remark  that  “  the  annual  Im¬ 
perial  grant  for  irrigation  is  still  only 
75  lakhs,  while  over  ten  crores  yearly 
are  being  allotted  to  railways.”  For 
that  it  is  in  the  reversal  of  these  pro¬ 
portions  that  the  salvation  of  India 
lies,  the  story  of  the  Godavery  delta  is 
surely  enough  to  prove. 

Meantime  the  lesson  has  not  been 
wholly  lost,  and  the  example  of  the 
Godavery  works  has  already  been  imi¬ 
tated  with  great  success  in  the  Bengal 
provinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar,  and  in 
the  Punjab,  as  well  as  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  On  this  subject  much 
light  is  thrown  by  a  most  interesting 
lecture  lately  read  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  one  of  the 
first  authorities  on  Indian  famine,  who 
takes  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  whole  question.  Nowhere  has 
more  emphatic  testimony  been  borne 
to  the  efficacy  of  water  as  the  primary 
agent  in  dealing  with  famine.  By  fact 
and  figure  the  lecturer  demonstiates 
not  only  that  “  irrigation  is  the  only 
possible  remedy  for  drought,”  but  that 
wherever  the  remedy  has  been  applied, 
there  is  perfect  immunity  from  famine, 
and  this  at  less  than  no  cost  to  the 
State  ;  for  while  in  nearly  every  case 
the  works  are  even  financially  remuner¬ 
ative,  the  least  “  paying”  of  them  have 
at  all  events  saved  the  region  affected 
from  both  the  expenses  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  famine.  The  lecturer  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  result  even  of  the 
partial  adoption  of  this  remedy  is  that 
”  the  irrigated  area  raises  half  the 
food-supply  required  by  the  entire 
country.”  It  is  a  surprise,  therefore, 
to  find  that,  with  such  evidence  before 
him.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  here  turns 
aside,  and  abandons  as  hopeless  any 
attempt  to  place  this  one  acknowledged 
panacea  in  the  forefront  of  our  future 
measures.  With  strange  inconsistency 
he  argues  that  “  a  famine  arising  from 


drought  is  a  calamity  which  human 
efforts  are  unavailing  to  prevent.” 
”  For,”  says  he,  as  if  with  conclusive 
emphasis,  “  canals  cannot  be  con¬ 
structed  everywhere  for  success  in 
their  construction  certain  conditions 
are  essential,  and  ”  there  are  not  many 
tracts  which  satisfy  these  conditions”  ! 

We  wonder  who  was  consulted  before 
this  lamentable  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  point  is  not  revealed  ;  but  on  this 
high  authority  the  word  goes  forth 
that  it  is  not  to  prevention,  but  to 
mitigation  only  that  we  can  look,  and 
even  the  Secretary  of  State  feels  quite 
happy  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
“  railways  are  almost  a  panacea  for  the 
mitigation  of  famine.”  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  here  that  the  famine  is  upon  man 
and  beast  alike  ;  that  on  their  cattle 
largely  depends  the  welfare  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  that  in  the  railway  there 
is  at  least  no  salvation  for  cattle. 

We  are  far  indeed,  however,  from 
having  any  quarrel  with  railways, 
which  in  their  place  are  invaluable. 
We  grudge  only  the  absorption,  by  this 
avowedly  partial  remedy  for  the  evil, 
of  the  lavish  funds  which  would  suffice 
for  one  of  an  infinitely  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  permanent  nature.  What  is 
wanted,  in  short,  is  that  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  truths  should  be  borne  in 
upon  the  minds  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  India.  These  are  : 
That  India  can  be  set  free  forever  of 
famine  only  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  to  the  laud  under  cultivation  ; 
that  in  the  great  river* systems  of  the 
peninsula  there  exists  a  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  abundantly  sufficient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that  at  present  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  (as  in  the  Godavery 
delta  prior  to  1847)  almost  the  whole 
of  this  plentiful  supply  (a  supply  of 
untold  value)  is  allowed  to  fiow  use¬ 
lessly  into  the  sea  ;  that,  given  the  en¬ 
gineering  skill  competent  to  deal  with 
the  continent  on  a  large  and  compre¬ 
hensive  plan,  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  area  should  not  be  per¬ 
manently  rescued  from  all  fear  of  scar¬ 
city  ;  that  the  cost  of  such  plans  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  that  al¬ 
ready  devoted  to  railways  ;  and  that 
once  the  necessary  hydraulic  works 
were  in  active  operation,  the  outlay  on 
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their  construction  and  maintenance 
would  be  repaid  again  and  again  in 
the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

When  the  truth  of  such  propositions 
has  been  fully  realized  by  public  opin¬ 
ion,  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  the 
necessary  steps  are  taken,  and  among 
them  we  may  look  forward  to  a  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  direction  given  to  the 
training  of  our  Indian  engineers. 
Whenever  Cooper’s  Hill  devotes  its  en¬ 
ergies  more  exclusively  to  the  subject 
of  hydraulic  engineering,  there  will  be 
better  hope  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  India  than  there  is  at  present. 

But  there  must  be  no  hasty  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  apparently  impossible,  and 
the  spirit  which  should  animate  our 
teaching  is  that  expressed  in  some  well- 
known  lines  of  Arthur  Clough,  where 
the  forces  of  outward  Nature — 

“  Rise  to  provoke  thee  against  them  ; 

Hast  thou  courage  ?  enough,  see  them  exult¬ 
ing  to  yield. 

Yea,  the  rough  rock,  the  dull  earth,  the  wild 
sea’s  furying  waters 

(Violent,  say'st  thou,  and  hard,  mighty  thou 
think’st  to  destroy). 

All  with  ineffable  longing  are  waiting  their 
Invader, 

All,  with  one  varying  voice,  call  to  him.  Gome 
and  subdue  ; 

Still  for  their  Conqueror  call,  and  but  for  the 
joy  of  being  conquered 
(Rapture  they  will  not  forego)  dare  to  resist 
and  rebel ; 

Still  when  resisting  and  raging,  in  soft  under¬ 
voice  say  unto  him. 

Fear  not,  retire  not,  O  man  ;  hope  evermore 
and  believe.” 

Let  this  veritable  fairy  tale  of  sci¬ 
ence  tell  its  own  story  in  conclusion  of 
the  wonders  it  has  worked,  and  which 
in  truth  read  more  like  some  fable  of 
the  “  Arabian  Nights”  than  the  dry 
record  of  a  Government  department. 
The  record  is  a  professional  one,  but 
it  needs  no  professional  knowledge  to 
understand  the  evidence  of  “  direct 
money  returns,”  or  of  a  clear  surplus 
of  receipts  over  expenditure  down  to 
the  end  of  1894  of  284  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Whereas  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  construction  of  the  works  the  year¬ 
ly  revenue  of  the  Godavery  district  had 
dwindled  from  21  to  17  lakhs,  in  the 
twenty  succeeding  years  it  rose  by 
steady  yearly  increments  to  88  lakhs 
of  rupees.  During  the  same  period  it 
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is  officially  recorded  that  the  imports 
were  increased  tenfold,  the  exports 
twentyfold. 

Whether  the  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  English  rule,  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  India  may  be  questioned  ; 
but  we  cannot  omit  from  the  list  of  the 
fruits  borne  by  this  great  work  that  a 
gradually  dwindling  population  of 
560,000  has  been  transformed  to  a 
population  of  over  2  millions,  showing 
a  density  greater  than  that  of  Belgium, 
the  most  populous  country  of  Europe. 
The  area  of  irrigated  land  rendered  safe 
for  a  yearly  crop  has  been  increased  in 
the  same  period,  and  by  the  same 
means,  from  less  than  150,000  acres  of 
precarious  cultivation  to  near  700,000 
acres  on  which  the  crops  are  grown 
“  with  almost  absolute  certainty.” 
While  for  communications,  in  lieu  of 
mere  rough  and  devious  footpaths,  the 
delta  has  been  furnished  with  500  miles 
of  navigable  canals  and  an  equal  length 
of  roads  constructed  from  local  funds, 
raised  through  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

In  tire  words  of  the  “  District  Man¬ 
ual,”  with  which  the  record  is  brought 
to  a  close — 

”  Famine  is  nnknown.  It  is  the  garden  of 
the  great  Northern  province.  Its  revenue  is 
more  elastic  than  it  has  ever  been— its  popu¬ 
lation  has  more  than  doubled — its  commerce 
has  floirrished,  and  its  trade  has  developed  to 
a  marvellous  degree,  and  it  may  be  oontldently 
asserted  that  it  is  in  as  peaceful,  happy,  and 
prosperous  condition  as  any  part  of  her  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty’s  dominions.”  “That  these 
results,’’  adds  the  writer,  “  are  largely  due  to 
the  great  Engineering  works  of  which  this 
history  treats  is  not  open  to  question.” 

One  word  more  of  the  hero  of  this 
memorable  episode  in  the  making  of 
India.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  for 
all  his  triumphant  justification  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  results,  the  name  of 
Arthur  Cotton  is  to  this  day  regarded 
in  influential  quarters  as  that  of  a 
‘‘  visionary.”  ‘‘  His  estimates  are  not 
to  be  trusted,”  they  say,  ‘‘  his  figures 
are  too  large,”  “  the  scale  of  his  plans 
too  heroic  for  practical  adoption.  He 
deals  in  nothing  less  than  millions.” 
But,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  in 
what  else  should  he  deal,  with  an  area 
to  provide  for  like  that  of  India  ? 
And  what  are  his  millions  to  those 
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wliich  crowd  the  columns  of  our  daily 
Famine  reports  at  this  moment? — mil¬ 
lions  of  rupees  thrown  into  the  breach, 
like  the  stone  into  the  Godavery,  and 
millions  of  famished  people  barely  res¬ 
cued  from  death  by  starvation  at  an 
unheard-of  cost. 

If  ever  there  was  an  authority  who 
has  proved  his  right  to  be  heard  on 
such  a  subject  as  this,  assuredly  it  is 
Arthur  Cotton.  And  the  fire  of  this 
fruitful  genius  is  not  yet  extinguished. 
It  is  only  four  months  since  the  old 
lion  was  roused  to  write  to  the  “  Times” 
by  the  sight  of  this  very  record  of  which 
we  speak,  and  which  must  have  brought 
to  him  as  pure  a  pleasure  as  was  ever 
vouchsafed  to  a  devoted  and  too  little 
understood  public  servant.  Very  pithy 
and  characteristic  is  his  comment  on 
the  situation,  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Times”  of  the  1st  February  last, 
and  of  which  an  extract  may  fitly  be 
given  here  : 

"Surely,”  be  writes,  "this  is  an  amazing 
lesson  at  this  moment.  The  remedy  now 
proposed  for  the  famine  is  to  spend  45  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  on  railways,  but  the  question  is 
not  one  of  carriage  for  corn,  but  of  corn  for 
carriage. 

"  The  railways  will  not  produce  a  grain  of 
corn,  and  consequently  the  world  is  being 
searched  for  grain  to  import. 

"  This  sum  would  irrigate  from  the  great 
rivers,  which  never  fail,  many  million  acres, 
producing  in  rice  sufficient  for  two  persons 
per  acre,  besides  providing  some  thousands 
of  miles  of  steamboat  canal,  carrying  so 
cheaply  as  really  to  meet  the  needs  of  India 
with  its  long  distances. 

"  At  present  the  Government  irrigation 
works  in  all  water  11  million  acres,  applying 
to  the  land  about  3  per  cent  of  the  rich  water 
of  the  great  rivers,  containing  abundance  of 
all  the  food  which  grain  crops  require  beside 
moisture,  and  the  remaining  97  per  cent  are 
annually  carrying  to  the  sea,  and  so  to  waste, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  water  and 
plant  food  for  want  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  now  perish. 
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"  If  one-fifth  of  the  money  expended  upon 
the  small  branch  lines  of  railway  had  been 
expended  upon  irrigation  works  scattered 
over  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
there  would  have  been  no  deaths  from  famine 
at  this  time.  The  great  rivers  in  the  worst 
years  bring  down  abundance  of  rich  water 
for  food  for  hundreds  of  millions  more  than 
the  present  population. 

"  I  should  remind  readers  that  the  state¬ 
ments  I  have  given  above  respecting  the 
Godavery  district  are  entirely  free  from  esti¬ 
mates,  being  purely  facts  brought  forward  in 
the  Madras  Government  report." 

There  are  those  who  think  so  bare  a 
statement  of  the  truth  to  be  inju¬ 
dicious,  but  there  is  a  time  to  speak  as 
well  as  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  now  is  the  time  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  on  this  momentous  sub¬ 
ject.  Nor  is  there  any  conceivable 
reason  for  silence.  At  this  moment, 
in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  letter 
could  draft  for  our  Indian  authorities, 
if  they  would  have  it,  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  hydraulic  works  for  the 
whole  continent — so  comprehensive, 
so  well  thought  out,  so  entirely  to  be 
trusted — that  it  might  be  accepted  on 
his  ipse  dixit.  The  skeleton  of  such  a 
plan  might  indeed  be  formed  from  his 
extant  writings  on  the  subject — writ¬ 
ings  which  we  feel  confident  will  one 
day  be  estimated  at  their  true  value. 

And  so  we  come  back  in  the  end  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started.  For, 
while  India  sits  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair,  weeping  for  the  dead  and  hope¬ 
less  for  the  future,  somewhere  in  the 
folds  of  the  Surrey  hills  there  lives  a 
venerable  old  man  who  even  yet  knows 
the  secret,  and  for  love  of  India  would 
gladly  impart  it,  if  she  would  only 
listen,  of  spinning  water  into  gold,  and 
cinders  into  cornfields,  and  ropes  of 
sand  into  strings  of  pearl.  — Blackivood’s 
Magazine. 
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I.— The  Monometallist  View. 


President  McKinley  was  elected 
last  year  on  the  two  issues  of  a  Reform 
of  the  Currency  and  an  increase  of  the 
Tariff.  During  the  campaign  the 
Tariff  Question  receded  more  and  more 


into  the  background,  and  the  final 
struggle  was  between  the  Silverites  and 
the  Sound-Money  men.  President 
McKinley  has  decided,  however,  that 
an  amendment  of  the  Tariff  is  more 
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urgent  than  the  Reform  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency.  Apparently  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  experience  derived  from  the 
Bland  and  the  Sherman  Acts  proves 
that  the  United  States  acting  alone 
cannot  establish  an  entirely  satisfactory 
currency  system,  and  therefore,  that 
it  is  desirable  before  practically  under¬ 
taking  the  task  to  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  with  the  leading 
European  nations  respecting  silver. 
He  has  appointed  a  Commission  of 
three  gentlemen  to  visit  Europe  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government.  The  President 
and  his  Commissioners  have  decided 
wisely,  from  their  point  of  view,  in 
preferring  negotiations  to  a  conference. 
We  have  had  very  many  conferences 
since  the  depreciation  of  silver  began, 
and  they  all  seem  to  prove  that  noth¬ 
ing  effectual  can  be  done  by  assembling 
together  a  multitude  of  gentlemen 
from  all  the  leading  nations  to  discuss 
in  public  how  best  silver  is  to  be  re¬ 
habilitated.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  March  of  last  year,  dur¬ 
ing  the  bimetallist  debate,  expressed 
his  own  opinion  that  negotiations 
would  be  much  better  than  another 
conference.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  President  McKinley  takes 
the  same  view.  The  President  has 
also  judged  wisely  in  electing  to  begin 
with  France.  Of  all  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  France  undoubtedly  has  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  the  silver  question. 
Hitherto,  she  has  suffered  wonderfully 
little  from  the  enormous  amount  of 
silver  held  in  France,  and  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union.  She 
has  been  able  to  keep  silver  at  the  old 
par  with  gold  mainly  because  of  the 
admirable  management,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  high  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  Bank  has  practically 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  laid 
up  in  its  own  vaults,  over  fifty-one 
millions  sterling  worth  of  silver  at  the 
old  par.  Thereby,  she  has  reduced  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  in  circulation  to 
what  is  needed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  ;  and  she  herself  has  suf¬ 
fered  no  inconvenience  because  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Bank 
is  so  complete  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  its  notes  under  all  circumstances. 


and  without  questioning  whether  those 
notes  are  secured  by  gold  or  by  silver. 
But  though  the  Bank  suffers  no  incon¬ 
venience,  it  is  obvious  that  circum¬ 
stances  might  arise  which  would  be 
very  dangerous  for  the  Bank.  Silver 
in  the  open  market  is  worth  not  much 
more  than  half  as  much  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Therefore,  if  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
were  to  occur  as  should  compel  the 
Bank  either  to  pay  out  all  its  gold,  or 
endeavor  to  use  a  very  large  part  of  its 
silver,  the  Bank  might  find  itself  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  solvency  of 
the  Bank  of  France  is  really  in  ques¬ 
tion,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such 
a  combination  were  to  arise  as  1  have 
hinted  at,  the  whole  French  nation 
would  feel  bound  to  make  good  the 
loss  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank— a  loss 
which  clearly  is  incurred  in  discharge 
of  a  most  important  public  duty.  All 
the  same,  it  is  clearly  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government  to  do  what 
it  can  while  the  peace  of  Europe  is  as¬ 
sured  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of 
serious  losses  to  the  Bank.  It  seems 
not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  present  French  Government 
desires  to  bring  about  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  have  in  view.  Putting 
aside,  then,  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  Bimetallist  Party 
in  France,  and^  looking  at  it  as  one 
simply  affecting  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  and,  through  it,  the 
finances  of  the  nation,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  French  Government  has  a 
strong  interest  in  helping  the  United 
States  as  far  as  it  can  to  establish  a 
fixed  par  of  exchange  between  silver 
and  gold.  Whether  the  other  nations 
of  the  Latin  Union  would  assist  is  open 
to  doubt.  But  it  is  not  really  of  very 
serious  importance.  Greece,  clearly, 
is  not  in  a  position  to  establish  either 
a  gold  or  a  silver  currency.  For  the 
moment,  at  all  events,  Italy  is  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  case.  And  though  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  are  very  flourishing,  they 
are  small  countries  whose  policy  can¬ 
not  very  materially  affect  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

Hitherto,  all  the  nations  which  took 
part  in  the  various  International  Cur- 
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rency  Conferences  have  declined  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  engagements  unless  this 
country  was  willing  to  make  herself  a 
partner  in  any  resolutions  taken.  It 
18,  however,  the  settled  policy  of  this 
country  not  to  interfere  with  the  Gold 
Standard.  The  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  17th  of  March 
last  3'ear  made  this  very  clear  so  far  as 
the  present  Government  is  concerned, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  all  Liberal 
Governments  through  the  mouths  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court  have  asserted  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  Beyond  all  that,  the 
City  is  so  clearly  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  system  that  no  reason¬ 
able  statesman  would  think  of  an  alter¬ 
ation.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  such 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Americans  and  Frenchmen  that 
they  would  be  willing  now  to  dispense 
with  an  agreement  with  England  and 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  between 
themselves,  provided  that  we  were  to 
give  such  help  as  is  in  our  power  while 
maintaining  the  Gold  Standard  ?  That 
President  McKinley  is  so  willing  seems 
to  follow  from  the  fact  that  after  send¬ 
ing  Senator  Wolcott  to  feel  the  way  he 
has  appointed  a  Commission  to  open 
negotiations  in  Europe.  He  can  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  And,  therefore,  since  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  negotiate,  he  must  have  accept¬ 
ed  the  British  decision.  As  regards 
France  we  have  not  the  same  means  to 
judge,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  Brussels  Conference,  the  latest  of 
the  series  of  international  monetary 
gatherings.  Very  shortly  after  the 
breaking  up  of  that  conference  the 
Indian  Government  decided  to  close  its 
mints.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
Congress  a  few  months  later  repealed 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  is  thus  not  only  a  capital 
event  taken  by  itself,  but  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  altered  the  preceding  condition 
of  things  quite  as  much  as  did  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Germany  to  adopt  the  Gold 
Standard  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
India,  which  used  to  be  the  greatest 
consumer  of  silver  in  the  world,  now 
takes  less  than  half  what  she  used  to 
take,  and  there  is  an  active  agitation 
on  foot  among  the  currency  agitators 


in  India  for  increasing  very  consider¬ 
ably  the  duty  on  the  metal  so  as  to 
stop  altogether,  or  nea^  altogether, 
the  imports  of  silver.  Thus  the  new 
policy  adopted  by  India  has  changed 
our  position  in  regard  to  the  great  sil¬ 
ver-using  countries  so  completely  that 
we  are  now  in  a  very  favorable  position 
to  negotiate.  Formerly,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  Continent  as  a  matter  which  hardly 
admitted  of  discussion  that  the  Indian 
mints  must  be  kept  open,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  India  would  continue  in  the 
future  as  she  had  in  the  past  to  buy 
about  seven  millions  sterling  worth  of 
silver  every  year.  Consequently,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  other 
countries  put  aside  as  of  no  value  our 
offer  to  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  the 
Indian  mints  open,  and  demanded  that 
this  country  itself  should  join  in  the 

Seneral  arrangement  proposed.  When 
Ir.  Goschen  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  offered  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  to  show  its  goodwill  tow¬ 
ard  those  states  which  desired  to  re¬ 
habilitate  silver,  and  to  give  evidence 
likewise  of  our  own  desire  to  aid  in  the 
work,  that  the  British  Government 
should  pledge  itself  to  keep  open  the 
Indian  mints,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  undertake  to  keep  one- 
Hfth  of  its  reserve  in  silver,  and  that 
the  gold  half-sovereigns  should  be 
withdrawn  so  as  to  make  room  for  a 
larger  internal  silver  circulation.  As 
already  said,  these  offers  were  then 
considered  little  more  than  evasions. 
But  times  have  changed  so  completely 
that  the  offer  now  would  probably  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  advantageous, 
but  as  guaranteeing  very  largely  the 
success  of  whatever  plan  might  be 
adopted.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
French  Government  might  consider 
that,  if  we  were  to  offer  now  what  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Goschen  we  had  done 
all  that  could  be  fairly  demanded  of 
us  toward  bringing  about  a  died  par 
of  exchange. 

As  regards  other  European  countries, 
the  probability  does  not  seem  great 
that  much  concession  will  be  made. 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Ger¬ 
many  adopted  the  Gold  Standard, 
called  in  and  melted  down  most  of  the 
old  silver  in  circulation,  and  sold  a 
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large  part  of  it  at  a  considerable  loss. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  not  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  of  the  old  silrer,  and 
that  roughly  about  ten  millions  ster¬ 
ling  of  the  old  Thalers  are  still  held  by 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  the 
value  being  reckoned,  of  course,  at  the 
old  par.  Germany,  therefore,  is  not 
quite  indifferent  m  the  matter,  and 
possibly  might  be  willing  to  make  some 
concession.  But  that  she  would  give 
up  the  Gold  Standard,  and  adopt  bi¬ 
metallism,  does  not  seem  likely,  in 
spite  of  the  undoubted  strength  of  the 
Bimetallist  Party  in  the  Empire.  Rus¬ 
sia,  again,  seems  resolved  upon  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Gold  Standard.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that,  if  a  different  policy  had  been 
pursued  some  years  ago,  Russia  might 
have  been  found  more  complaisant, 
but  now  Russia  has  accumulated  about 
130  millions  sterling  in  gold.  She  has 
formulated  a  law  establishing  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
she  could  be  induced  to  go  back  from 
her  decision.  In  the  same  way,  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  has  issued  a  series  of 
loans  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  gold.  She  has  abol¬ 
ished  the  Silver  Standard  and  adopted 
the  Gold,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  she  could  be  induced  to  alter  her 
resolve.  In  fact,  the  relations  between 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Germany  on  the  other,  are  so  close  that 
Austria-Hungary  has  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  for  adopting  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  currency  system  of  Germany. 
Each  of  the  three  countries  mentioned, 
Germany,  Austria  Hungary,  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  no  doubt,  recognize  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  establish  a  fixed  par  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  probably,  therefore,  would 
be  willing  to  make  some  concessions  ; 
but  that  they  could  be  induced  to  adopt 
bimetallism  seems  hardly  possible. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Japan, 
which  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  three  countries,  and  quite  lately 
passed  a  law  adopting  the  Gold  Stand¬ 
ard.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  it  will  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  France  to  limit 
their  demands  in  regard  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  look  chiefly  to  India  for 
help.  They  may  fairly  ask  for  con¬ 


cessions  of  some  kind  from  the  other 
countries,  but  they  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  meet  with  a  direct  refusal  if  they 
ask  for  bimetallism  in  any  shape.  So 
far  as  India  is  concerned,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  highest  interests  of 
that  country  are  involved  in  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  mints  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  interest  of  India  would  be  best 
served  by  getting  rid  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  In  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  speech  last  year,  al¬ 
ready  twice  referred  to.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  very  properly  observed 
that  India  has  now  an  inconvertible 
and  appreciated  currency  which  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  either  satisfactory 
or  permanent.  And  every  man  who 
understands  the  subject  thoroughly 
agrees  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Every  one  is  of  accord  that 
the  present  is  only  a  piovisional  state 
of  things,  and  that  India  must  either 
go  back  to  the  single  Silver  Standard 
as  of  old,  or  must  follow  the  example 
of  the  European  countries  and  adopt  a 
single  Gold  Standard.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  to 
show  that  India  is  too  poor  to  adopt  a 
Gold  Standard,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  acquire  the  metal  would  disturb  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world,  and  add  for¬ 
midably  to  the  difficulties  of  India.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  if  a  binding  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  entered  into  between 
the  United  States,  France,  and  India, 
it  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  reasonably 
probable,  that  a  fixed  par  of  exchange 
may  be  established.  And  if  a  fixed 
par  of  exchange  can  be  established  that 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  India.  The  advocates  of  the 
closing  of  the  mints  argue  with  much 
force  that  India  acting  alone  cannot 
keep  up  the  price  of  silver.  But  if 
the  United  States  and  France  were 
also  to  open  their  mints  to  the  coinage 
of  silver,  the  demand  for  the  metal 
would  be  so  increased  that  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  some  material  re- 
covei’y  in  the  price,  and  ultimately  for 
a  steady  range  of  value. 

I  am  not  a  bimetallist,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  combination  between 
two  or  more  countries  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  bimetallic  system.  But  if 
the  United  States  and  France  think 
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differently,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  ercised  the  power,  I  can  see  no  objec- 
iuto  a  Bimetallic  Agreement,  provided  tion,  in  principle,  to  its  doing  so,  pro- 
that  we  give  such  help  as  we  can,  I  Tided  the  United  Stales  and  France 
freely  admit  that  we  ought  to  do  as  accept  such  action  as  a  token  of  our 
much  as  is  in  our  power,  consistently  goodwill,  and  of  our  desire  to  help  to 
with  our  own  principles  and  our  own  carry  out  a  policy  which  they  think  is 
interests.  There  is  a  widespread  be-  for  their  good.  Further,  I  see  no  good 
lief  in  the  United  States  that  this  coun-  objection  to  the  calling  in  of  gold  half- 
try  not  only  maintains  the  Gold  Stan-  sovereigns,  and  for  the  substitution  of 
dard  at  home,  but  keeps  up  a  propa-  silver  pieces.  A  silver  coin  of  the 
ganda  abroad  to  induce  other  coun  tries  value  of  half-a-sovereign  would  be  too 
to  adopt  the  same  standard.  British  cumbersome,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  Brit-  such  a  coin.  As  a  matter  of  national 
ish  nation  maintains  no  such  propa-  thrift  1  hold  that  the  existing  half-sov- 
ganda.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  belief  ereign  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  It 
does  exist  makes  it  desirable  to  do  wears  more  quickly  than  the  sovereign, 
what  we  can  to  dispel  it.  Our  real  and  it  is  of  little  real  use.  No  doubt, 
feeling  toward  the  United  States  is  large  employers  of  labor  find  it  con- 
one  of  the  sincerest  friendship,  and  venient  to  use  gold  when  they  can  in 
we  have  no  desire  to  mix  ourselves  up  payment  of  wages.  But  the  large  em- 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  ployers  are  not  so  numerous  and  so  im- 
But  we  do  wish  to  show  our  friendship  portant  that  the  tax-payers  should  be 
in  whatever  way  we  can  without  hurt-  put  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
ing  American  susceptibilities.  If  an  costly  coin  simply  for  their  convenience 
arrangement  could  be  made  between  and  without  imposing  upon  them  any 
France  and  the  United  States  on  the  contribution  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
condition  that  the  Indian  mints  should  the  half-sovereign  of  full  weight, 
be  reopened,  I  am  convinced  that  we  Moreover,  if  the  half-sovereign  saves 
should  adopt  the  right  course  in  the  clerical  labor  in  the  case  of  the  large 
interest  of  India,  and  that  in  the  long  employer  of  labor,  it  is  very  incon- 
run  the  Indian  Government  would  venient  in  the  case  of  the  work-people, 
benefit  from  what  would  be  an  advan-  whose  first  act  usually  is  on  getting 
tage  to  its  subjects.  Therefore,  in  re-  their  wages  to  change  gold  into  silver, 
opening  the  mints  at  the  desire  of  the  often  thereby  having  to  resort  to  the 
United  States  and  France  we  should  public-house.  Excellent  arguments, 
not  act  inconsistently,  but  we  should  then,  can  be  produced  for  reopening 
do  what,  in  my  opinion  at  all  events,  the  Indian  mints  and  for  getting  rid  of 
is  our  plain  duty  with  or  without  any  the  gold  half-sovereign,  altogether 
such  request.  Furthermore,  as  a  mon-  apart  from  the  wish  to  oblige  the 
ometallist,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  United  States  and  France.  The  only 
Bank  of  England  undertaking  to  keep  questionable  suggestion  is  that  of  keep- 
one-fifth  of  its  metallic  reserve  in  sil-  ing  silver  as  a  part  of  its  reserve  by  the 
ver.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  gave  it  Bank  of  England,  and,  personally,  I 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  though,  as  a  attach  no  weight  to  the  objections  that 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bank  never  has  ex-  have  been  made.  T.  Lloyd. 

II.— The  Bimetallist  View. 

The  present  time  is  opportune  and  volved  can  have  failed  to  range  him- 
inviting  for  a  survey,  as  nearly  judicial  self,  in  thought  at  least,  either  among 
as  may  be,  of  the  salient  points  of  the  the  monometallists  or  the  bimetallists, 
monetary  controversy,  which  has  now  Yet  it  is  possible,  I  imagine,  for  one 
run  on  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  thus  equipped  to  review  the  position 
tury.  No  one  indeed,  who  has  fol-  as  it  exists  to-day  in  a  fair  and  critical 
lowed  it  closely  during  that  compara-  spirit,  if  not  with  an  open  mind.  That 
tiyely  long  period,  and  has  become  fa-  a  solution  is  possible  of  all  intellectual 
miliar  with  the  facts  and  principles  in-  differences  or  doubts  is  beyond  hope. 
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Nor  can  the  materials  of  a  practical 
agreement  as  to  policy  between  the  dis¬ 
putants  be  yet  discerned.  But  at  least 
It  may  appear  that  some  obscurities 
have  been  removed,  and  some  matters 
of  controversy  put  out  of  the  way.  It 
would  be  disheartening  indeed  if  twenty 
years  of  almost  incessant  discussion 
nad  revealed  no  common  ground,  no 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  controversy. 

There  are  some  people  who  think 
that  the  course  of  events  is,  in  fact, 
solving  the  whole  question  in  favor  of 
a  universal,  or  nearly  universal,  Gold 
Standard.  Germany,  Austria,  Japan, 
and  a  few  minor  states  have  already 
adopted  it,  and  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  last  Novem¬ 
ber  brought  that  nation  decisively  into 
line  with  the  rest.  India,  too,  is  look¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction,  and  even  at 
home  the  improvement  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  industry  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  with  the  long-pre¬ 
vailing  monetary  unsettlement  will  be¬ 
come  gradually  weaker.  So  it  is 
thought  and  said. 

These  and  similar  assurances  are 
prevalent  and  potent  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  respectful  consideration,  and  the 
greatest  respect  that  we  can  show  to 
them  is  to  examine  them  with  sincerity 
and  frankness.  There  is  no  need  to 
inquire  now  into  the  motives  which 
have  induced  the  Governments  of  these 
states  to  try  their  hands  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  gold  monetary  system. 
It  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  ask. 
Have  they  succeeded  ?  Are  they  likely 
to  succeed  ?  What  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  upon  industry  and  trade — our 
own  in  particular — of  their  endeavors  ? 
And  what  further  similar  attempts  lie 
in  the  future  ? 

Very  little  retiectlon  is  needed  to 
convince  any  thoughtful  man  that  upon 
the  answers  which  may  be  returned  to 
these  questions  hang  issues  of  the 
greatest  importance.  On  all  hands  it 
IS  admitted  that  the  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
alike,  of  the  most  advanced  nations, 
of  our  own  especially,  have  suffered 
grievously  from  the  world-wide  mon¬ 
etary  unsettlement  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  no  hope  can  be  held  out  of 
its  disappearance,  and  if  we  must  re¬ 


sign  ourselves  helplessly  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  to  the  chances  and  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  constantly  changing  mon¬ 
etary  systems,  now  here  and  now  there, 
the  prospect  is  in  the  highest  degree 
depressing.  It  is  of  course  perfectly 
true  that  if  it  could  be  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated  that  before  long  the  Gold 
Standard  will  be  securely  established 
everywhere,  it  would  be  possible  to  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  much  of  the  dis¬ 
order  and  suffering  which  have  afflicted 
our  industries  within  the  last  twenty 
years  will  pass  away,  though  a  good 
deal  will  still  remain.  So  much  even 
bimetallists  may  allow,  although  they 
have  the  support  of  all  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  for  their  contention 
that  the  Joint  Standard  is  demonstra¬ 
bly  more  stable  than  either  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  ones. 

But  is  there  the  slightest  shadow  of 
justification  for  the  hope  that  the  Gold 
Standard  will  ever  become  general? 
Not  one  of  the  great  States  which  have 
tried  to  adopt  it  has  yet  perfectly  ac¬ 
complished  the  task  ;  not  even  Ger¬ 
many.  A  large  amount  of  the  old  sil¬ 
ver  thalers — estimated  at  about  £23,- 
000,000 — possessing  the  attribute  of 
legal  tender  without  limit  at  the  full 
nominal  value  of  3  marks  per  thaler, 
is  still  in  existence.  It  is  true  that  a 
law  passed  in  1876  gave  power  to  the 
Federal  Council  to  declare  the  thaler 
legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  only  20 
marks,  thus  converting  it  into  a  merely 
subsidiary  coin,  but  this  permissive  au¬ 
thority  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 
Italy  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  task 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  well  begun, 
and  Austria,  after  some  years  of  prep¬ 
aration,  is  still  struggling  on  with  the 
preliminary  work.  Japan  has  under¬ 
taken  to  solve  the  problem  of  passing 
from  silver  to  gold  by  coining  a  half- 
dollar  in  gold,  and  making  it  legal 
tender  for  a  dollar.  But  even  this 
short  path  she  has  not  yet  begun  to 
traverse,  her  Government  having  post¬ 
poned  to  some  undetermined  date  the 
demonetizing  of  the  present  silver  cur¬ 
rency,  although,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity  money,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  gold  is  being  accumu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose.  India  set  out 
upon  the  path  toward  a  Gold  Standard 
four  years  ago,  the  coinage  of  rupees 
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having  been  stopped  on  June  26th, 
1893.  Adopting  the  plan  since  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Japan,  the  Government  of 
India  hoped  to  secure  its  object  by  fix¬ 
ing  the  gold  value  of  its  monetary  unit 
at  very  much  less  than  its  old  par — 
fifteen  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling, 
instead  of  ten  rupees — making  the 
English  equivalent  Is.  4d.  per  rupee. 
But  notwithstanding  that  no  more  sil¬ 
ver  rupees  have  been  coined,  even  this 
desideratum  has  not  been  attained, 
and  the  rupee  is  worth  to-daj  only  Is. 
2f}d.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Gold 
Standard  in  India  has  thus  been  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  abundant 
warnings  that  this  would  be  the  result, 
which  were  given  at  the  time  by  both 
monometallists  and  bimetallists,  have 
been  amply  justified.  But  if  mere  fail¬ 
ure  to  attain  the  end  desired  were  all 
that  could  be  urged  against  the  scheme, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  from  the 
present  point  of  view,  except  by  way 
of  recording  an  unrealized  ideal.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  means  employed  have 
wrought  much  havoc  within  and  out¬ 
side  India,  which  would  have  been 
serious  enough  even  if  they  had  led  to 
success. 

In  the  United  States  the  Gold  Stand¬ 
ard,  established  afresh  by  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments  in  1878,  has 
no  doubt  been  preserved.  But  it  has 
been  in  peril  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  maintenance  at  par  of 
the  large  proportion  of  legal  tender  in¬ 
struments  other  than  gold  is  evidently 
a  precarious  and  costly  business.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  English  writers 
and  speakers  who  have  so  frequently 
affirmed  or  assumed  that  the  victory 
of  Mr.  McKinley  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  November  was  a  declaration 
of  the  American  people  in  favor  of  the 
Single  Gold  Standard  have  any  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  For  if  there  be  any 
fact  more  prominent  than  another  in 
that  history  it  is  that  the  American 
people  have  been  all  along  earnestly 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Joint  Standard 
restored  by  international  agreement. 
It  was  at  their  instigation  that  the 
abortive  International  Conferences,  of 
1878,  1881,  and  1892  wore  convened. 
Wearied  by  these  repeated  failures,  a 


section  composed  of  members  of  both 

Eolitical  parties,  though  mainly  of 
•emocrats,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  resolved  to  labor  for  its 
restoration  by  the  United  States  alone. 
That  its  defeat  was  not  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  for  the  Gold 
Standard  is  proved  by  the  prompt  steps 
taken  by  President  McKinley  toward 
the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  the  larger  measure. 
The  United  States  are  therefore  very 
far  indeed  from  having  fallen  in  with 
what  is  assumed  to  be  the  inevitable 
tendency”  of  the  times  in  the  direction 
of  a  universal  Gold  Standard. 

The  obvious  and  necessary  answer  to 
the  first  question  is,  therefore,  that  al¬ 
though  more  than  twenty-five  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  present  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  Gold  Standard  with  a 
gold  currency  began  among  foreign 
nations,  that  end  has  nowhere  yet  been 
reached.  To  the  second  question, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  reached  with¬ 
in  any  assignable  period,  the  reply  will 
be  hardly  doubtful  when  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  to,  and  the  consequences 
of,  the  movement  are  clearly  appre¬ 
hended. 

The  difficulty  of  converting  a  me¬ 
tallic  currency,  consisting  exclusively 
or  largely  of  silver,  to  one  of  gold,  is 
often  assumed  to  consist  entirely  in 
the  acquisition  of  sufficient  gold  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  really  embar¬ 
rassing  part  of  the  task  is  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  new  for  the  old  coinage, 
and  the  getting  rid  of  the  latter.  A 
certain  considerable  space  of  time  must 
be  allowed  during  which  both  the  old 
and  the  new  currency  are  legal  tender 
side  by  side.  But  during  this  interval 
many  incidental  changes  in  commercial 
or  financial  operations  may  occur  in¬ 
ducing  the  export  of  the  new  coinage. 
Trouble  of  this  kind  arose  during  the 
five  or  six  years  over  which  the  ex¬ 
change  of  German  thalers  for  gold  coin 
was  protracted.  Still  more  trouble¬ 
some  was  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
the  discarded  silver,  and,  in  fact,  the 
process  was  suspended  long  before  it 
was  completed,  and  has  not  since  been 
resumed.  With  this  experience  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  surely  no  rash  or  incon¬ 
siderate  statement  to  say  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  project  of  resorting  to  a  gold 
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currency  is  not  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  a  long  time  to  come,  nor 
without  much  obstruction  and  halting, 
notwithstanding  that  the  conversion  is 
to  take  place  on  the  basis  of  a  50 
cent.”  dollar. 

The  Government  of  Russia  is  appar¬ 
ently  well  aware  of  the  risks  attending 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  a  gold  cur¬ 
rency  scheme.  It  has  for  a  good  while 
had  at  its  disposal,  according  to  credi¬ 
ble  estimates,  an  amount  of  gold  arith¬ 
metically  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  announcements  of  the  coming 
adoption  of  the  scheme  have  for  some 
time  past  been  put  forward  again  and 
again.  No  authoritatire  statement  to 
this  effect  has,  however,  yet  been  made. 
But  why  should  there  be  any  hesita¬ 
tion,  unless  it  be  that  the  Russian  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  serious  apprehensions 
as  to  the  risks  in  the  actual  work  of 
conversion,  although  in  this  case,  as 
there  is  little  silver  in  circulation  in 
Russia,  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
hampered  the  German  operation  is  ab¬ 
sent. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said,  in  this 
rapid  review,  to  induce  the  reflection 
that  the  supposed  solution  of  the  mon¬ 
etary  problem  by  a  general  resort  to 
the  Gold  Standard  is  altogether  illu¬ 
sive.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  years  goes  far  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  as  an  indisputable  fact  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen  at 
the  International  Monetary  Conference 
of  1878,  that  “  the  theory  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  Gold  Standard  is  altogether  Uto¬ 
pian.”  In  one  instance — that  of  India 
— where  the  creation  of  a  Gold  Stand¬ 
ard  is,  according  to  the  prevailing 
conviction,  hopeless,  and  in  another — 
that  of  the  United  States — where  it 
lacks  the  conditions  of  assured  per¬ 
manence,  British  interests  are  very 
deeply  involved.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  these  two  cases  should 
be  considered  more  fully. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Indian 
movement  was  either  hasty  or  insuffi¬ 
ciently  considered,  although  the  pre¬ 
cipitating  cause  was  the  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  and  alarm  produced  in  India  by 
the  prospect,  which  was  becoming 
clear  in  the  latter  half  of  1892,  of  a 
suspension  of  the  purchases  of  silver 
then  being  made  by  the  United  States 


Treasury  to  the  extent  of  54,000,000 
ounces  per  annum.  Repeatedly,  and 
with  one  voice,  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  urged  upon  the  Government 
at  home  the  importance  of  assenting  to 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Gold  Standard  in  de¬ 
fault  of  an  international  agreement  to 
restore  the  Joint  Standard,  which  they 
had  long  and  consistently  advocated. 
The  main  reason  put  forward  in  favor 
of  this  step  was  the  heavy  burden  cast 
upon  the  Indian  Treasury  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver  and  the  certainty  that  this  bur¬ 
den  would  be  increased  by  a  cessation 
of  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  loss  already 
involved  was  roughly  about  Rs.  8,726,- 
000  per  annum.  Some  reduction  of 
this  large  amount  would,  however,  be 
necessary  upon  a  scrutiny  of  the  items 
composing  it,  because  in  certain  of 
them  there  were  compensations  to  be 
taken  into  account.  But  what  chiefly 
alarmed  the  Indian  Administration 
was  the  fear  of  an  addition  of  unknown, 
though  certainly  very  serious,  loss  from 
the  further  decline  of  silver  in  the 
event  of  the  contemplated  change  of 
monetary  policy  in  America.  The 
Financial  Secretary,  Sir  David  Bar¬ 
bour,  summed  up  the  position  in  the 
following  words  :  “  The  immediate 
cause  of  our  flnancial  difficulties,  and 
the  cause  which,  by  comparison  and 
for  the  time  being,  dwarfs  all  others, 
is  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  has 
added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in 
two  years  more  than  four  crores  of  ru¬ 
pees.  If  that  fall  could  be  stayed,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  England 
fixed  permanently  at  even  its  present 
low  figure,  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  present  deficit  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  light.  The  revenue  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ;  even  under  the  influence  of  in¬ 
different  seasons  and  poor  harvests  it 
has  made  fair  progress.  If  we  could 
feel  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
further  fall  in  exchange,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  increase  of  revenue,  restric¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  expenditure, 
with  possibly  some  taxation  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  would,  in  a  very  short 
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time,  re-establish  equilibrium.  A  seri¬ 
ous  effort  would  no  doubt  be  required 
in  the  first  instance,  but  with  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange  we  would  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  task  before  us,  and  our  measures 
could  be  regulated  accordingly.  But 
it  unfortunately  happens  that,  unless 
some  settlement  of  the  currency  ques¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  stabil¬ 
ity  in  the  rate  of  exchange.”  And  he 
added  :  “  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what 
I  have  just  said,  that  what  we  have 
got  to  consider  in  making  our  arrange¬ 
ments  for  next  year,  is  not  so  much  the 
question  of  increasing  the  public  rev¬ 
enue,  or  restricting  that  portion  of  the 
public  expenditure  which  is  under  our 
control,  but  the  chances  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  currency  question.” 

Before  consenting  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Indian  Government,  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  London  submitted  the 
whole  question  to  the  judgment  of  a 
Committee,  of  which  Lord  Herschell 
was  chairman.  This  was  appointed  in 
October,  189:i,  and  its  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  end  of  May,  1893.  The 
document  is  probably  the  most  concise 
and  instructive  official  paper  on  the 
Indian  aspect  of  the  currency  question 
which  has  yet  been  published.  It  sets 
forth  very  clearly  the  various  ways  in 
which  India  has  been  affected  by  the 
monetary  changes  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  reviews  briefly  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  several  States  in  respect  of  their 
own  currencies  within  that  period. 
The  proposals  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  then  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
objections  urged  against  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  impracticability  and 
their  inexpediency.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
port  recommends  that  consent  should 
not  be  withheld  from  the  endeavor  to 
establish  a  Gold  Standard  in  India, 
but  that  the  basis  should  be  Is.  4d.  per 
rupee  instead  of  Is.  6d.,  the  ratio  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Indian  Administration. 

It  is  now  no  longer  debatable  that 
profuse  leakage  at  the  Indian  Treas¬ 
ury,  to  the  amount  of  several  millions 
sterling  annually,  is  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver  since  1873.  To  this  extent, 
therefore,  the  people  of  India  ai’e  the 
poorer.  Moreover,  the  loss  is  persis¬ 
tent,  and  is  irreducible  except  in  the 


degree  in  which  the  divergence  between 
the  Indian  and  the  home  standards  of 
value  can  be  lessened.  But  for  this 
loss  it  would  have  been  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fiscal  burdens  of  India,  leav¬ 
ing  so  much  more  wealth  to  fructify 
in  the  hands  of  the  population  every 
year,  or  to  be  devoted  to  much-needed 
works  of  public  utility.  Unhappily 
the  necessity  of  fresh  taxation  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  the 
reimposition  of  the  import  duties  with 
the  levying  of  concurrent  excise  duties 
on  the  production  of  the  Indian  cotton 
mills  is  the  painful  consequence  of  the 
gratuitous  sacrifice  caused  by  the  fall 
in  exchange.  It  was  mainly  for  the 
purpose  01  minimizing  this  sacrifice 
that  the  endeavor  to  attain  a  Gold 
Standard  was  made.  But  another  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  remove  the  discouragement 
to  the  investment  of  British  capital  in 
the  Dependency,  which  has  existed 
ever  since  the  great  fall  and  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  silver  and  Eastern 
exchange  markets  began.  That  this 
discouragement  has  been  great  and 
highly  injurious  alike  to  India  and  to 
investors  at  home  is  beyond  doubt. 
One  eminent  merchant — Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Ralli — whose  firm  has  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  country,  in  giving  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Indian  Currency  Committee, 
was  questioned  upon  this  subject.  His 
reply  was  simply  that,  so  far  as  his 
own  business  was  concerned,  the  ex¬ 
change  difficulty  had  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  his  investments 
in  India.  He  had  just  before  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fall  and  the  disorder  in  the  exchanges 
began,  his  firm  took  care  to  have  no 
assets  there  which  were  not  “  covered 
by  sterling.”  No  more  significant  ex¬ 
ample  could  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  statement  that  the  breach  of  the 
old  par  of  exchange  has  tended  most 
powerfully  and  effectually  to  withdraw 
capital  from  India,  and  to  prevent  its 
flow  thither.  Ordinary  investors  have 
not  at  their  command  the  unique  fa¬ 
cilities  possessed  by  a  great  merchant 
engaged  in  many  branches  ef  both  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade,  for  insuring 
themselves  against  loss  in  the  home¬ 
ward  remittance  of  interest,  profits, 
and  principal.  The  fact,  therefore. 
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that  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man  of 
business  has,  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  avoided  having  any  capital  in 
India  not  secured  against  the  risks  of 
fluctuations  and  decline  in  exchange, 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  formidable 
and  effective  character  of  the  barrier 
which  has  been  set  up  to  the  employ- 
tnent  of  European  capital  in  the  De¬ 
pendency.  The  very  important  growth 
of  the  cotton,  jute,  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  and  semi-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  India  within  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  is  in  no  way  opposed 
to  this  view.  For  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  enterprises  is  in 
the  hands  of  Indian  residents,  native 
or  European.  A  striking  illustrative 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
most  lucrative  business  carried  on  in  a 
Silver  Standard  country  by  means  of 
British  capital  may  be  converted  by  an 
adverse  exchange  market  into  a  disas¬ 
trous  investment,  is  supplied  by  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia.  That  estab¬ 
lishment,  founded  several  years  ago, 
has  enjoyed  very  great  advantages,  and 
has  earned  large  profits.  These  have 
to  a  large  extent  never  brought  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  share¬ 
holders  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
remitting  home  the  profits  actually  re¬ 
alized.  Aot  only  have  they  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  earnings  of  their 
money  in  Persia,  but  they  have  been 
compelled  to  write  off  much  of  their 
original  capital.  If  a  careful  collation 
of  such  experience  as  this  could  be 
presented,  there  would  be  no  further 
need  to  insist  upon  the  incalculable  in¬ 
jury  which  the  existence  of  two  widely 
fluctuating  standards  of  value  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  important  British  in¬ 
terests  connected  with  external  invest¬ 
ments,  presenting  otherwise  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  abundant  reward. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  profitable 
employment  of  English  capital  in  Sil¬ 
ver  Standard  countries  has  been  cut 
off  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  con¬ 
jectural  notion  ;  but  no  one  who  has 
fully  considered  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  it  is  enormous.  More  clearly 
within  the  range  of  the  imagination, 
though  still  immeasurable,  is  the  dam¬ 
age  sustained  actually,  or  through  loss 
of  opportunity,  in  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  the 


moneta^  unsettlement  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  When  the  old  par 
between  the  values  of  silver  was  broken, 
the  American  currency  consisted  of  in¬ 
convertible  paper.  Resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  a  gold  basis  took 
place  in  i878,  when  the  consequences 
of  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  within  the  Latin  Union  were 
only  beginning  to  be  realized.  But 
the  large  infusion  into  the  currency  of 
other  forms  of  money  than  that  of  gold 
it  has  at  times  been  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  at  par.  Yet  if  the  Americans  had 
long  ago  redeemed  the  “  greenback” 
notes,  and  had  not  brought  silver  into 
extensive  employment  either  as  coin  or 
as  a  colleague  of  gold  in  the  metallic 
basis  of  the  note  circulation,  the  mon¬ 
etary  troubles  which  have  marked  the 
last  twenty  years  would  unquestionably 
have  been  greatly  magnified.  The  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  of  policy  with  respect 
to  these  other  elements  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  currency  have  no  doubt  wrought 
much  mischief,  but  they  are  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  to,  and  derivatives  from,  the 
great  unsettlement  of  1873.  Those 
who  quite  justly  ascribe  some  of  the 
most  serious  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  to 
varying  and  unsystematic  monetary 
legislation  in  the  United  States  may, 
therefore,  be  usefully  invited  to  reflect 
upon  this  undeniable  fact  and  upon 
the  much  more  serious  injury  which 
would  have  been  brought  upon  the 
world  if  in  the  years  of  scanty  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold — from  1873  to  1891 — the 
Americans  had  redeemed  all  the  green¬ 
backs,  refused  to  employ  silver,  and 
had  adhered  to  a  strictly  gold  system. 

But  the  important  consideration  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  present  aspect  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  question  in  the  United  States  is 
that  the  monetary  conflict  has  by  no 
means  been  settled  by  the  Presidential 
Election.  This  fact  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of  a  final 
settlement  apart  from  the  international 
adoption  of  a  Joint  Standard  formed 
by  the  co-ordination  of  silver  and  gold. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  rest 
in  tne  delusive  assurance  that  this  is  a 
purely  American  affair.  The  vast 
magnitude  of  our  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  so 
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long  as  the  monetary  system  of  that 
country  remains  undetermined,  a  large 
potential  held  for  the  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  of  British  capital  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  closed  to  us  are  considerations  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  are  not  the 
least  among  the  numerous  motives 
which  should  lead  the  English  people 
to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  solution 
on  an  enduring  basis  of  the  existing 
monetary  disorganization.  The  “  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  standards”  in  America  is 
very  far  from  being  over,  and  the  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  President  McKin¬ 
ley  is  laboring  to  bring  about  another 
International  Monetary  Conference  is 
striking  evidence  of  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  new  conflict,  keener  it  may  be, 
and  more  full  of  danger  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Bryan  was  so  prominent  a 
figure  last  year. 

Reverting  for  a  short  space  to  the 
state  of  the  question  in  India,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
there  also  we  have  no  assurance  of  a 
settled  monetary  condition.  The  Cold 
Standard  experiment  is  a  failure,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  that 
the  object  it  was  intended  to  achieve 
will  be  realized.  Meanwhile  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  mints  has  not  only  brought 
jnuch  depression  upon  our  trade  with 
India,  but  has  also  inflicted  a  wanton 
injury  upon  the  people.  It  has  aggra¬ 
vated  in  a  measure  beyond  calculation 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  famine. 
In  the  first  place,  to  it  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  most  of  the  falling  off  in  the  Ind¬ 
ian  demand  for  textile  manufactures 
which  has  led  to  the  stoppage  of  a 
good  deal  of  weaving  machinery,  with¬ 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  in  the 
British  cotton  industry,  and  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  proprietors  of  very  much 
more  to  keep  it  going  without  profit  or 
with  absolute  loss.  The  famines  of 
1876-78  had  no  such  disastrous  re¬ 
sults.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to 
India  at  that  time  suffered  little  diminu¬ 
tion.  For  although  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  who  had  to  endure  the 
physical  privations  of  the  famines  was 
for  the  moment  nearly  extinguished, 
that  of  the  population  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  high  prices  which  they  received 
for  their  harvests  and  their  stocks  of 
grain.  But  at  that  time  the  mints 


were  producing  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capacity  the  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  rupees  needed  to  carry  on 
the  gram  trade  at  the  advanced  prices. 
In  the  present  calamity  the  mints  are 
closed,  and  at  the  very  time  when  more 
money  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  vast 
internal  trade  of  India,  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  it  has  been  created.  This 
scarcity  has  borne  heavily  upon  all 
branches  of  business,  small  and  large, 
and  it  is  the  main  reason  for  the  de¬ 
creased  demand  for  cotton  goods  for 
India  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Ex¬ 
porters  to  India  have  been  made  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  hardly  pressed  con¬ 
dition  of  native  distributors  for  lack 
of  money  by  their  failure  to  accept  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  previously  bought,  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  remittances. 
How  could  the  case  be  otherwise  when 
the  rate  of  discount  in  the  bazaars  has 
mounted  ujp  to  14  and  16  per  cent.? 
But  there  is  a  second  consequence  of 
the  closing  of  the  mints,  indirectly  af¬ 
fecting  the  interests  of  our  commerce 
with  India,  because  it  tends  to  impov¬ 
erish  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
Dependency,  those  who  rely  upon  the 
realization  of  their  savings  in  time  of 
temporary  impoverishment.  Their 
hoards  of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  orna¬ 
ments,  can  no  longer  be  sold,  approxi¬ 
mately  weight  for  weight  for  rupees,  as 
in  former  times.  The  rupee  price  of 
uncoined  silver  has  fallen  greatly,  and 
rupees  are  scarce  and  dear.  Mr.  Forbes 
Mitchell,  of  Calcutta,  a  forty  years’ 
resident  in  India,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  inquiries  dur¬ 
ing  a  tour  through  thefaniine-stricken 
districts  of  the  Central  and  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oude.  He  says  : 

What  savings  banks,  insurance  com. 
panics,  and  kindred  societies  are  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  the  practise  of  hoarding  their 
savings  by  converting  coined  silver  into  jew- 
elry  or  ornaments  has  been  to  the  thrifty  ar¬ 
tisans  and  peasantry  of  India.  When  an  Ind¬ 
ian  artisan  or  peasant  farmer  has  saved  up 
ten  or  twenty  rupees  he  takes  them  to  the 
village  jeweller  and  has  them  made  into  orna¬ 
ments  for  his  wife  or  children,  and  such  or¬ 
naments  being  made  from  coined  silver  could, 
with  open  mints,  always  be  exchanged  again 
for  almost  their  full  weight  in  rupees  when 
hard  times  came  round,  and  the  hoarder  had 
to  reconvert  his  hoardings  into  current  coin. 
Practically,  all  jewelry  in  India  is  merely 
hoarded  money.  Many  of  the  wealthy  natives 
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have  hoards  of  coioed  money  :  yet,  though 
such  hoards  are  often  large,  their  number  is 
small  compared  with  the  countless  hoards  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  artisan  and  mid¬ 
dle-class  peasantry,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
people.  Now,  these  are  not  the  classes  which 
come  to  the  Government  for  assistance  on 
charitable  famine  relief  works  and  alms¬ 
houses  ;  but  they  are  the  classes  whom  the 
Government  has  cruelly  robbed  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  by  keeping  the  mints  closed  against  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  During  my  late  tour 
throughout  the  famine  stricken  districts  I 
mixed  largely  with  this  class,  and  also  with 
the  mahajans,  or  banker  class,  and  heard 
their  views  freely  expressed  on  the  late  cur¬ 
rency  legislation  of  the  Government.  Most 
bitter  are  the  complaints  against  the  action 
of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Government,  and  fre¬ 
quent  the  predictions  that  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  have  to  brand  that  Act  as  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  unjust  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  was  ever  enacted  by  any  civilized 
Government.  I  will  give  your  readers  one 
instance  out  of  many  which  came  under  my 
notice  of  how  the  closing  of  the  mints  is  rob¬ 
bing  the  people  of  their  savings.  In  the  city 
of  Allahabad  I  met  a  man  who  had  come  in 
from  one  of  the  most  severely  famine -stricken 
districts  with  silver  jewelry  weighing  Ks. 
2000,  which,  in  former  years,  he  could  hare 
sold  for  about  Bs.  1980  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
mints  being  closed,  the  silversmiths,  who  are 
the  bullion  merchants  of  India,  had  offered 
him  only  Bs.  33  for  Bs.  100  weight  of  silver, 
or  only  Bs.  660  for  what  had  cost  the  poor 
man  2000." 

The  main  object  of  the  present  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  very 
deep  interest  which  British  investors 
have  in  some  permanent  settlement  of 
the  monetary  question,  and  especially 
to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  such 
settlement  as  a  result  of  the  supposed 
tendency  toward  a  Single  Gold  Stand¬ 
ard.  Two  examples  of  this  interest 
have  been  selected — those  of  India  and 
the  United  States.  They  are  but  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  injury  sustained  by  in¬ 
vestors,  or  would-be  investors  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  its 
consequences  is  the  great  glut  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  and  capital  for  which  no 
remunerative  employment  can  be  found. 
As  if  in  despair,  investors  are  now 
being  drawn  into  a  multitude  of  home 
ventures  for  which  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
astrous  reckoning-day  before  we  are 
much  older.  With  the  effects  of  the 
monetary  unsettlement  upon  British 


industry,  agricultural  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  I  have  dealt  minutely  and  at  some 
length  in  another  place.*  These  ef¬ 
fects  are  unquestionably  very  serious, 
and  they  are  in  no  degree  lessened  by 
the  substantial  revival  which  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  place  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades.  That  revival  is,  no  doubt,  im¬ 
portant  and  gratifying,  and  it  has,  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  princi¬ 
ple,  given  a  fillip  to  other  trades.  But 
the  great  cotton  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been,  in  recent  years,  and  is 
still,  non-progressive,  and  in  other  di¬ 
rections  prosperity  yet  lags  behind. 
My  principal  purpose  is  served,  how¬ 
ever,  if  1  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  British  investing  interests  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  have  little 
or  no  concern  in  the  battle  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  in  truth  very  deeply  involved 
in  it.  It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  be¬ 
cause  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  settled  monetary  system  we  can  es¬ 
cape  the  consequences  of  the  troubles 
in  which  other  nations  and  our  own 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  are  in¬ 
volved.  In  commerce  they  are  our 
customers  :  in  finance  and  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  many  kinds  they  offer  a  wide 
field  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
British  savings.  That  which  hurts 
them  hurts  us,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  existing  mon¬ 
etary  confusion,  and  the  frequently  re¬ 
curring  changes  and  crises  to  which 
they  give  rise  in  one  part  of  the  world 
or  another.  Only  one  remedy  has  yet 
been  propounded — the  restoration  of 
that  Joint  Standard  which  was  in  fact 
the  sole  standard  of  value  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  having  a  metallic  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  until  1873.  Is  it  worthy  of  the 
nation  which  is  politically,  industrially, 
and  commercially  at  the  head  of  all  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  effort  shortly  to 
be  made  to  cure  disorders  from  the 
consequences  of  which  our  own  people 
— the  people  of  the  whole  Empire — are, 
in  one  way  or  another,  seriously  suffer¬ 
ing  ?  Elltah  Helm. 

— National  Revieto. 


*  The  Joint  Standard.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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MARSTON  MOOR— JULY  2,  1644. 
An  Anniversary  Study. 

BY  C.  H.  FIRTH. 


Marston  Moor  was  the  third  great 
battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Parliamentarians,  but  the  only  decisive 
one  of  the  three.  Unlike  Edgehill  or 
Newbury  it  had,  in  Cromwell’s  phrase, 
“  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute  vic¬ 
tory.”  Between  seven  and  ten  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  July  2,  1644,  the 
fate  of  all  England  north  of  the  Trent 
was  decided,  and  henceforth  the  com¬ 
plete  conquest  of  the  northern  counties 
was  simply  a  matter  of  sieges.  If  the 
results  of  Marston  were  less  important 
than  those  of  Naseby,  the  forces  en¬ 
gaged  were  far  greater  ;  and  the  Royal¬ 
ists  brought  together  at  the  battle  for 
York  twice  as  many  men  as  they  could 
on  the  field  where  the  King’s  crown 
itself  was  at  stake. 

For  more  than  two  months  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Newcastle  and  his  army  had 
been  cooped  up  in  York.  About  the 
end  of  April  the  Earl  of  Leven  with 
the  Scottish  army  and  Lord  Fairfax 
with  his  army  of  Yorkshire  Round- 
heads  had  established  their  camps  be¬ 
fore  York.  The  north  side  of  the  city 
was  still  open,  and  Newcastle  sent  out 
his  cavalry  to  forage  for  themselves, 
and  join  the  troops  collecting  for  his 
relieL  On  June  2,  Manchester  and 
the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association 
came  up  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
investment  of  the  city  was  completed. 
Bridges  of  boats  over  the  Ouse  at  Pop- 
pleton  above  York  and  at  Fulford  be¬ 
low  it  connected  the  positions  of  the 
three  armies,  and  the  siege  now  began 
in  earnest.  The  suburbs  were  taken 
and  partly  burnt,  two  detached  forts 
stormed,  and  an  unsuccessful  assault 
was  attempted  on  June  16.  Mean¬ 
while  Rupert,  marching  from  Shrews¬ 
bury,  had  forced  his  way  through  Lan¬ 
cashire,  stormed  Bolton,  joined  Goring 
and  Newcastle’s  cavalry  at  Skipton, 
and  was  advancing  toward  York.  On 
June  30  news  came  that  he  was  at 
Knaresborough  with  15,000  men. 

Leven  and  his  two  colleagues,  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  not  strong  enough  both 


to  continue  the  siege  and  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  relieving  army,  drew  off  their 
forces  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  June 
30,  to  bar  Rupert’s  march  from  Knares¬ 
borough  to  York.  On  Monday  they 
drew  up  in  battle  array  on  Marston 
Moor,  south  of  York,  and  waited  for 
the  Prince  to  advance.  Their  soldiers, 
“  oppressed  with  heaviness”  for  a  time 
at  the  abandonment  of  the  siege,  “  were 
again  full  of  joy,  expecting  to  have  a 
battle  with  the  enemy  ;  being  assured  by 
their  scouts  that  the  Prince  with  all 
his  forces  would  pass  toward  York 
that  way.” 

All  Monday  the  Parliamentary  forces 
remained  on  the  moor,  but  Rupert  was 
not  disposed  to  fight  till  his  own  time. 
Sending  a  few  horse  to  “  amuse”  the 
enemy,  he  turned  north  ;  and  crossing 
the  Ure  at  Boroughbridge  and  the 
Swale  at  Thornton  Bridge,  marched 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse  to 
York,  and  encamped  outside  it.  On 
the  way  he  beat  off  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  which  Manchester  had  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Poppleton,  and  captured  his 
bridge.  York  was  relieved  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  the  possession  of 
the  bridge  secured  Rupert  from  attack, 
and  gave  him,  if  he  thought  fit,  the 
power  to  take  the  offensive  himself. 

When  the  news  that  they  had  been 
outmanoeuvred  reached  the  Round- 
heads  they  were  greatly  depressed. 
“  Our  hearts  generallv  were  filled  with 
sorrow,”  wrote  Manchester’s  chaplain. 
At  evening  they  drew  off  the  moor  and 
encamped  on  its  southern  edge,  about 
Long  Marston.  “  Provisions,”  he 
adds,  “  were  scarce  in  their  camp ; 
very  few  had  either  the  comfort  of  con¬ 
venient  lodging  or  food  ;  our  soldiers 
did  drink  the  wells  dry,  and  were  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  make  use  of  puddle  water. 
The  Parliamentary  generals  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
march  south  to  Tad  caster  and  Cawood, 
partly  to  prevent  Rupert  from  going 
south  himself  and  attacking  the  East¬ 
ern  Association,  partly,  by  the  help  of 
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a  bridge  of  boats  then  at  Cawood,  to 
stop  all  provisions  going  to  York  either 
from  the  West  or  East  Riding,  and  so 
in  time  to  necessitate  him  to  draw  out 
to  tight.” 

Nothing  now  was  farther  from  Ru¬ 
pert’s  intention  than  to  avoid  fighting. 
Success  had  made  him  sanguine,  and 
his  orders  seemed  not  only  to  warrant 
but  to  require  him  to  fight.  In  an 
ambiguous  letter  Charles  had  inti¬ 
mated  to  his  nephew  that  York  must 
be  relieved  at  any  cost,  and  one  sen¬ 
tence  seemed  to  imply  that  he  must 
rout  the  besiegers  as  well  as  raise  the 
siege. 

“  If  York  be  relieved,  and  you  beat 
the  rebel  armies  of  both  kingdoms 
which  are  before  it,  then,  but  other¬ 
wise  not,  I  may  possibly  make  a  shift 
(upon  the  defensive)  to  spin  out  time 
until  you  come  to  assist  me,”  were  the 
King’s  words.  Accordingly  Rupert 
never  even  entered  York,  but  at  dawn 
on  Tuesday  pushed  his  troops  across 
the  bridge  at  Poppleton  to  complete 
his  strategic  success  by  “  beating  the 
rebel  armies.”  Newcastle  was  ordered 
to  have  his  infantry  drawn  out  of  York 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for 
tne  Prince  intended  to  give  battle 
about  midday,  so  that  he  might  have 
plenty  of  daylight  to  follow  up  the  vic¬ 
tory  he  felt  confident  of  winning. 
During  the  forenoon  the  cavalry  of  his 
van,  though  impeded  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  skirmished  continually 
with  the  horse  who  formed  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  rear  guard,  and  he  looked 
eagerly  for  Newcastle’s  forces  that  he 
might  attack  in  earnest.  At  nine 
o’clock  Newcastle  joined  Rupert  with 
a  troop  of  horse.  “  My  lord,”  said 
the  Prince,  “  1  wish  you  had  come 
sooner  with  your  forces,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  yet  have  a  glorious  day.”  The 
Marquis  apologetically  explained  that 
his  infantry  could  not  be  got  together 
at  the  prescribed  hour  ;  they  had  fallen 
to  plundering  in  the  deserted  camp  of 
the  besiegers,  but  General  King  was 
collecting  them,  and  would  bring  them 
up  with  all  possible  expedition.  Im¬ 
patient  at  the  delay,  Rupert  was  for 
falling  upon  the  enemy  with  his  own 
infantry  only,  but  the  Marquis  urged 
him  to  wait,  saying  he  had  4000  as 
good  foot  as  were  in  the  world.  Per- 
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sonally  Newcastle  was  averse  to  fight¬ 
ing  at  all  at  present,  as  he  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  2000  men  under  Col¬ 
onel  Clavering  the  next  day,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Parliamentary  generals 
would  divide  their  forces  if'  their  re¬ 
treat  was  suffered  to  proceed.  But  to 
this  argument  Rupert  replied  that  he 
had  an  absolute  and  peremptory  order 
to  fight  under  the  King’s  own  hand, 
and  the  Marquis  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Noon  passed,  and  it  was  near 
four  o’clock  when  King  and  his  in¬ 
fantry  arrived,  and  he,  too,  was  against 
fighting.  Rupert  showed  King  the 
plan  of  the  battle  as  he  meant  to  fight 
it.  “  By  God,  sir,”  replied  the  blunt 
veteran,  “  it  is  very  fine  on  the  paper, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  field.” 
He  objected  that  the  army  was  “  drawn 
too  near  the  enemy,  and  in  a  place  of 
disadvantage,”  but  added  that  it  was 
too  late  to  move  it  further  back.  As 
the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  golden 
moment  for  attacking  already  past, 
Rupert  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
King  and  Newcastle,  and  resolved  to 
give  battle  on  the  morrow.  He  sent 
to  York  for  provisions  for  his  troops, 
and  retiring  to  the  rear,  dismounted 
and  began  a  hasty  meal,  while  New¬ 
castle  went  to  his  coach  and  refreshed 
himself  with  a  pipe. 

On  the  Parliamentary  side  the  news 
of  Rupert’s  advance  in  force  had  caused 
a  sudden  change  of  purpose.  Crom¬ 
well,  David  Leslie,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  rear¬ 
guard,  had  sent  word  to  the  generals 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a  stand. 
“  Else,”  wrote  Fairfax,  “  the  enemy 
having  the  advantage  might  put  us  in 
some  disorder,  but  by  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  we  were  on,  we  hoped  to 
make  it  good  till  they  came  back  to 
us.”  The  Scottish  infantry  who  led 
the  van  had  almost  reached  Tadcaster, 
when  orders  came  to  them  to  face 
about.  By  the  afternoon  the  whole 
army  was  collected  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  moor.  The 
enemy  in  the  meanwhile,  according  to 
Scout-master  Watson,  had  drawn  up 
“  with  part  of  their  foot  close  to  our 
noses,  so  near  that  we  had  not  liberty 
to  take  the  moor  and  to  put  ourselves 
into  battalia,  so  that  we  were  put  to 
draw  our  men  into  a  cornfield  close  to 
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the  moor,  making  way  by  our  pioneers 
to  get  ground  to  extend  the  wings  of 
our  army  to  such  a  distance  that  we 
might  conveniently  fight ;  which  was 
very  difficult  for  us  to  attain.  The 
right  wing  of  our  army  being  placed 
just  by  Marston  townside,  the  town  on 
our  right  hand  .  .  .  and  as  our  foot 
and  horse  came  up  we  formed  our  bat¬ 
talia  and  the  left  wing,  still  desiring  to 
gain  as  much  of  the  left  point  as  we 
could,  so  that  at  the  last  we  came  with 
the  utmost  point  of  our  left  wing 
to  Tockwith  ;  so  our  army  fronted  to 
the  moor  from  Marston  to  Tockwith, 
being  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the 
enemy  being  drawn  up  just  under  us, 
the  wings  of  their  army  extending  a 
little  further  than  ours  in  length,  but 
the  hedges  and  our  dragooners  secured 
the  flanks.” 

By  two,  or  at  latest  by  four,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was 
complete,  and  the  artillery  of  the  two 
armies  began  a  short  and  inefiective 
cannonade.  Then  the  guns  became 
silent,  the  Roundheads  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  fell  to  singing  psalms,  and  each 
army  waited  for  the  other  to  attack. 

On  both  sides  the  soldiers  were  eager 
to  fight.  “  We  looked,”  says  a  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  “  and  no  doubt  they  also, 
upon  this  fight  as  the  winning  or  los¬ 
ing  the  garland.  ...  In  their  army 
the  cream  of  all  the  Papists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  ours  a  collection  out  of  all 
the  corners  of  England  and  Scotland 
of  such  as  had  the  greatest  antipathy 
to  popery  and  tyranny  ;  these  equally 
thirsting  for  the  extirpation  of  each 
other.  And  now  the  sword  must  de¬ 
termine  that  which  a  hundred  years’ 
policy  and  dispute  could  not  do.” 

In  numbers  the  Parliamentary  army 
was  somewhat  the  larger.  It  consisted 
of  about  25,000  men,  of  whom  some 
7000  were  horse.  The  Royalists  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  opponents  had  about 
13,000  or  14,000  foot,  and  8000  or  9000 
horse,  but  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
battle  afterward  drawn  up  for  Rupert, 
they  brought  into  the  field  only  11,000 
infantry  and  0500  horse.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  said  that  1500  or  2000  of  Rupert’s 
horse  were  “  gone  rambling  into 
York,”  and  that  1000  of  the  4000  foot 
promised  by  Newcastle  had  never  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  moor. 


For  three  hours  the  two  armies  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  ”  each  expecting 
who  should  begin  the  charge.”  From 
the  lidge  where  the  Parliamentary 
army  was  placed,  the  ground  sloped 
gently  toward  the  moor,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor  was  an  obstacle  which 
fills  a  prominent  place  in  contemporary 
narratives  of  the  battle.  Watson  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “  a  small  ditch  and  bank, 
through  which  we  must  pass,  if  we 
would  charge  them  upon  the  moor,  or 
they  pass  it  if  they  would  charge  us  in 
the  great  cornfield  and  closes  ;  so  that 
it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him  that 
would  begin  the  charge,  seeing  the 
ditch  must  somewhat  disturb  their  or¬ 
der,  and  the  other  would  be  ready  in 
good  ground  and  order  to  charge  them 
before  they  could  recover  it.”  A  Scot¬ 
tish  officer  calls  it  “  a  great  ditch  which 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  battle,  only 
between  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  foot 
and  the  enemy  there  was  a  plain.”  In 
the  Royalist  plan  it  is  marked  simply 
as  a  hedge,  which  was  lined  with  mus¬ 
keteers  by  the  Prince. 

About  seven  o’clock,  just  when  the 
soldiers  on  both  sides  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  battle  was  to  bo  ex¬ 
pected  that  day,  the  whole  Parliamen¬ 
tary  army  began  to  advance.  To  Chap¬ 
lain  Ashe,  their  regiments,  as  they 
moved  down  the  hill,  looked  ”  like  so 
many  thick  clouds.”  The  left  wing 
which  Cromwell  commanded  was  the 
first  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
enemy.  It  consisted  of  all  Manches¬ 
ter’s  horse,  about  3000  in  number,  and 
three  regiments  of  Scottish  horse  un¬ 
der  David  Leslie,  probably  about  1000 
or  1200  men  ;  attached  to  it  also  was 
half  a  regiment  of  Scottish  dragoons 
under  Colonel  Frizell.  The  dragoons 
rapidly  drove  the  musketeers  from  the 
hedge  and  cleared  the  way  for  Crom¬ 
well’s  cuirassiers. 

“  In  a  moment,”  writes  Watson, 
“  we  were  past  the  ditch  in  to  the 
moor  upon  equal  ground  with  the  en¬ 
emy,  our  men  going  in  a  running 
march.  Our  front  divisions  of  horse 
charged  their  front.  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Cromwell’s  division  of  300  horse, 
in  which  himself  was  in  person,  charged 
the  front  division  of  Prince  Rupert’s 
in  which  himself  was  in  person.  Crom¬ 
well’s  own  division  had  a  hard  pull  of 
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it,  for  thej  were  charged  by  Rupert’s 
bravest  men,  both  in  front  and  flank. 
They  stood  at  the  sword’s  point  a  pretty 
while,  hacking  one  anotner  ;  but  at 
last  he  brake  through  them,  scattering 
them  before  him  like  a  little  dust.” 
Rupert,  who,  according  to  a  Royalist 
oflicer,  had  not  been  with  his  regiment 
when  the  battle  began,  strove  in  vain 
to  stem  the  tide.  “  Upon  the  alarm 
he  was  set  upon  the  earth  at  meat  a 
pretty  distance  from  his  troops.  .  .  . 
The  Prince  mounted  to  horse,  and  gal¬ 
loping  up  to  the  right  wing,  met  his 
own  regiment  turning  their  backs  to 
the  enemy,  which  was  a  thing  strange 
and  unusual.  *  'S  wounds,’  said  he, 
‘  do  you  run  ?  Follow  me.’  So  they 
facing  about,  he  led  them  to  a  charge, 
but  fruitlessly,  the  enemy  having  be¬ 
fore  broken  the  force  of  that  wing.” 
There  was  a  momentary  check,  but  a 
charge  from  the  second  line  under 
Leslie  completed  the  rout.  Early  in 
the  melm  Cromwell  was  wounded  by  a 
pistol  shot.  Though  the  wound  was 
not  dangerous,  “  being  but  a  rake  in 
the  neck,  yet  the  pistol  being  dis¬ 
charged  so  near,  the  powder  burnt  his 
face  and  troubled  his  eyes.”  For  a 
few  minutes  he  must  have  been  in¬ 
capacitated  from  personal  leadership, 
and  probably  David  Leslie,  as  second 
in  command,  took  direction  of  the 
whole  force  during  that  period.  Crom¬ 
well  never  left  the  field,  and  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  his  horsemen  again,  but 
this  gave  rise  to  the  report  circulated 
among  the  Scots  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  Cromwell  got  “  a  little 
wound  on  the  craige,  which  made  him 
retire,  so  that  he  was  not  so  much  as 
present  at  the  service,  but  his  troopers 
were  led  on  by  David  Leslie.” 

Little  time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Royalist  right.  As  at  Naseby, 
Cromwell  kept  his  men  well  in  hand, 
“  taking  special  care  to  see  it  observed 
that  the  regiments  of  horse,  when  they 
had  broken  a  regiment  of  the  enemy’s, 
should  not  divide,  and  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  break  their  order,  but  keep 
themselves  still  together  in  bodies  to 
charge  the  other  regiments  of  the  en¬ 
emy  which  stood  firm.”  While  Crom¬ 
well’s  heavy  cavalry  turned  to  charge 
either  the  foot  of  the  Royalist  centre 
(or,  more  probably,  the  cavalry  of  the 
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reserve  under  Widdrington  and  Blakis- 
ton,  which  Rupert  had  posted  in  the 
rear  of  the  Royalist  infantry),  Leslie’s 
lighter  horse  completed  the  rout.  The 
three  Scottish  regiments  were  mounted 
on  “  little  light  Scottish  nags,”  and 
had  been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  division,  because  they  were 
thought  unfit  to  cope  with  Rupert’s 
better-horsed  squadrons  so  long  as 
their  ranks  were  unbroken.  ”  If  the 
Scots  light,  but  weak,  nags  had  under¬ 
taken  that  work,  they  had  never  been 
able  to  stand  a  charge  or  endure  the 
shock  of  the  enemy’s  horse,  both  horse 
and  men  being  very  good  and  fighting 
desperately  enough.”  Now,  as  soon 
as  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  was  broken, 
Leslie  and  his  Scots  “  fell  in  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  chase,  doing  execution  upon 
them,  and  preventing  them  from  rally¬ 
ing  and  getting  into  bodies.” 

Meanwhile  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
Parliamentary  line,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  Manchester’s  horse,  Manches¬ 
ter’s  foot  was  attacking  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  It  numbered  some  5500  well- 
drilled  and  disciplined  men,  “  who 
stood  as  a  wall  of  brass,  and  let  fly 
small  shot  like  hail,”  and  was  led  by 
Major-General  Laurence  Crawford. 
As  the  ground  between  Manchester’s 
division  and  the  enemy  was  more  level 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  line,  Craw¬ 
ford  had  more  room  to  manoeuvre,  and 
“  having  overwinged  the  enemy,  set 
upon  their  flank,  and  did  good  execu¬ 
tion.”  This  flank  movement  became 
more  pronounced  as  the  advance  con¬ 
tinued,  the  foot  thus  co-operating  with 
the  similar  movement  of  Manchester’s 
cavalry.  Watson  describes  them  as 
“  charging  by  our  side,  and  dispersing 
the  enemy’s  foot  as  fast  as  they 
charged,  still  going  by  our  side  cutting 
them  down  ;  so  that  we  carried  the 
whole  field  before  us,  thinking  the  vic¬ 
tory  ours,  and  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  kill  and  take  prisoners.” 

On  the  right  wing,  however,  a  dis¬ 
aster  had  overtaken  the  Parliamenta¬ 
rians,  and  the  Scots  in  the  centre  held 
their  ground  with  great  diflicultv. 
The  cavalry  of  the  right  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  eighty  troops  of  horse, 
including  three  regiments  of  Scottish 
cavalry.  But  many  of  the  horse  were 
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newly  raised  levies  from  Lancashire, 
and  the  ground  in  their  front  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  attack.  “  The  whins  and 
ditches  we  were  to  pass  over  before  we 
could  get  to  the  enemy,”  says  Fairfax, 
“put  us  into  great  disorder.”  Lord 
Eglinton,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
Scottish  regiments,  explains  that 
“  there  was  no  passage  but  at  a  narrow 
lane,  where  they  could  not  march  but 
three  or  four  abreast.”  Upon  one  side 
of  the  lane  was  a  ditch,  and  on  the 
other  a  hedge,  both  whereof  were  lined 
with  musketeers.  Fairfax  himself  and 
Colonel  Lambert  succeeded  in  getting 
their  regiments  through  the  lane,  and, 
forming  on  the  open  ground  beyond 
it,  charged  the  horse  opposed  to  them 
with  success,  and  eventually  joined  the 
victorious  left  wing.  But  the  rest  of 
his  cavalry  were  routed,  and  their  rout 
was  fatal  to  the  infantry  of  the  right 
wing  also.  “  Being  hotly  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  they  came  back  upon  the 
Lord  Fairfax’s  foot,  and  the  reserve  of 
the  Scottish  foot  broke  them  wholly, 
and  trod  the  most  part  of  them  under 
foot.”  Of  the  three  Scottish  regi¬ 
ments,  however,  Eglinton’s,  though  suf¬ 
fering  severely,  remained  unbroken, 
and  Balgony’s  lancers  made  their  way 
to  the  left  wing. 

The  Scottish  infantry  who  formed 
the  Parliamentary  centre  had  crossed 
the  ditch,  and  aided  by  the  simulta¬ 
neous  advance  of  Crawford’s  and  Fair¬ 
fax’s  foot,  captured  some  of  the  Boy- 
alist  guns.  Now,  while  they  were  hotly 
engaged  with  the  Royalist  infantry  in 
their  front,  Lucas  and  the  bulk  of  Gor- 
ing’s  cavalry  assailed  them  in  the  flank. 
Lindsay’s  and  Maitland’s  regiments 
stood  their  ground  stubbornly  ;  a  third 
of  each  Scottish  regiment  consisted  of 
pikemen,  and  by  their  pikes  two  charges 
were  beaten  off.  A  third  charge  ”  had 
almost  put  them  in  some  disorder,” 
but  a  timely  reinforcement  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  own,  and  Lucas 
was  not  only  repulsed  but  taken  pris¬ 
oner.  Other  regiments  behaved  badly. 
“  I,”  wro-te  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
one  of  them  to  the  nobleman  who  was 
its  titular  commander,  “  was  at  the 
head  of  your  lordship’s  regiment  at 
Buccleuch’s,  but  they  carried  them¬ 
selves  not  so  as  I  could  have  wished, 
neither  could  I  prevail  with  them  ;  for 


those  that  fled  never  came  to  a  charge 
with  the  enemy,  but  were  so  possessed 
with  a  panic  fear  that  they  ran  for  an 
example  to  others.”  Half  the  Scottish 
foot,  or  even  a  larger  proportion,  broke 
and  fled,  and  the  road  to  Tadcaster 
was  covered  with  a  mob  of  flying  horse 
and  foot.  Yet  there  was  little  blood¬ 
shed,  for  Goring’s  cavaliers  stayed  to 

})1  under  the  baggage  train  of  the  Par- 
iamenta^  army,  and  gave  up  the 
chase.  The  Earl  of  Leven  had  made 
every  effort  to  stay  the  flight  of  his 
men,  but  when  he  failed  “  the  little 
old"  crooked  soldier”  regarded  the  day 
as  lost,  and  never  drew  bridle  till  he 
reached  Leeds.  Lord  Fairfax  was  car¬ 
ried  off  the  field  by  the  fugitives,  but 
returned  later,  and  Manchester  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rallying  500  men  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  back  to  the  battle. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  victori¬ 
ous  left  wing  had  begun  to  make  its 
advance  felt.  Wheeling  across  the 
moor,  and  still  co-operating  with  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Manchester’s  foot,  Cromwell 
and  Leslie  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Scottish  centre.  Gor¬ 
ing’s  cavalry  streamed  back  from  plun¬ 
dering  the  baggage  and  charging  the 
Scottish  pikes  to  face  this  new  foe,  and 
met  Cromwell’s  horsemen  “  at  the 
same  place  of  disadvantage”  where 
Fairfax  had  been  routed. 

W’atson  describes  the  decisive  charge 
as  one  who  took  part  in  it.  “  Here 
came  the  business  of  the  day  (nay  al¬ 
most  of  the  kingdom)  to  be  disputed  ; 
for  the  enemy  seeing  us  to  come  in 
such  a  gallant  posture  to  charge  them, 
left  all  thoughts  of  pursuit,  and  began 
to  think  that  they  must  fight  again 
for  that  victory  which  they  thought 
had  been  already  got,  they  marching 
down  the  hill  upon  us  from  our  car¬ 
riages,  so  that  they  fought  upon  the 
same  ground,  and  with  the  same  front 
that  our  right  wing  had  before  stood 
to  receive  their  charge,  and  we  stood 
upon  the  same  ground  and  with  the 
same  front  which  they  had  when  they 
began  the  charge.  Our  three  brigades 
of  foot  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s 
being  on  our  right  hand,  on  we  went 
with  great  resolution,  charging  them 
so  home,  one  while  their  horse,  and 
then  again  their  foot,  and  our  foot  and 
horse  seconding  each  other  with  such 
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valor,  made  them  fly  before  os,  so  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  which  did  the  bet¬ 
ter,  our  horse  or  foot.  Major-General 
Leslie,  seeing  us  thus  pluck  a  victory 
out  of  the  enemy’s  hands,  professed 
Europe  had  no  better  soldiers.'’  Gor- 
ing’s  horse,  disordered  already  by  their 
previous  success  and  their  conflict  with 
the  Scottish  infantry,  were  completely 
scattered  and  lost  all  semblance  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Sir  Philip  Monckton  de¬ 
scribes  the  futility  of  his  efforts  to 
rally  them.  “  I  saw,”  he  says,  ‘‘a 
body  of  some  2000  horse  that  were 
broken,  which  as  I  endeavored  to  rally, 
I  saw  Sir  John  Hussey,  major-general 
to  the  Prince,  come  galloping  through 
the  glen.  I  rid  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  there  were  none  in  that  great 
body  but  they  knew  either  himself  or 
me,  and  that  if  he  would  help  me  to 
put  them  in  order  we  might  regain  the 
field.  He  told  me  ‘  Broken  horse 
would  not  fight,’  and  galloped  from  me 
toward  York.”  In  the  end  Monckton 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  got  to¬ 
gether  a  body  of  horse,  and  according 
to  his  account  kept  the  field  till  mid¬ 
night,  when  they  were  ordered  to  follow 
the  rest  to  York. 

More  destructive  to  the  vanquished 
was  the  rout  of  the  Royalist  infantry. 
Some  of  Rupert’s  veteran  regiments 
from  Ireland  seem  to  have  effected 
their  retreat  to  York,  but  of  Newcas¬ 
tle’s  foot  very  few  escaped.  His  white¬ 
coats  who  contrived  to  get  into  a  small 
parcel  of  ground  ditched  in,  and  not 
easy  of  access  to  horse,  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  At  push  of  pike 
and  with  volleys  of  musketry  they 
maintained  their  position  till  Leslie 
brought  up  Frizell’s  dragoons  to  beat 
them  from  their  fences,  and  made  a 
way  for  the  horse  to  enter.  Then  still 
fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair 
th^  were  cut  down  in  hundreds. 

The  next  day  the  Parliamentarians 
counted  up  the  spoils.  Sixteen  guns, 
nearly  130  barrels  of  powder,  over  100 
colors,  and  6000  muskets  were  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  field.  Newcastle’s  coach, 
full  of  compromising  correspondence, 
Rupert’s  sumpter  horse,  and  the  body 
of  his  favorite  poodle  were  among  the 
trophies.  The  prisoners,  who  num¬ 
bered  1500,  included  two  major-gen¬ 
erals,  Porter  and  Tillier,  and  one  lieu- 
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tenant-general.  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  victors  the  Royalists  lost 
3000  men.  The  countrymen  employed 
to  bury  the  dead  computed  that  they 
buried  4150  corpses.  ”  By  reason  of 
the  very  white  and  smooth  skins”  of 
the  dead  it  was  believed  that  many  of 
the  slain  were  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  quality.  Lucas  was  taken  to  view 
the  dead,  in  order  that  the  men  of 
rank  might  be  carried  away  for  more 
honorable  burial.  He  selected  some, 
but  refused  to  give  their  names.  ”  One 
gentleman,  that  had  a  bracelet  of  hair 
about  his  wrist,  he  said  he  knew,  and 
desired  the  bracelet  might  be  taken 
off,  saying  that  an  honorable  lady 
should  give  thanks  for  it.” 

On  the  Parliamentary  side  the  loss 
was  much  smaller.  Three  days  after 
the  battle,  Leven  and  his  colleagues 
compiled  a  joint  despatch,  in  which 
they  summed  up  the  history  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  with  judicious  vagueness.  They 
described  it  as  ”  a  very  hot  encounter 
for  the  space  of  three  hours,  whereof 
by  the  great  blessing  and  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  the  issue  was  the  total 
routing  of  the  enemy’s  army.  .  .  . 
Our  loss,”  they  added,  ‘‘  is  not  very 
great,  being  only  one  lieutenant-col¬ 
onel,  a  few  captains,  and  200  or  300 
common  soldiers.”  These  figures  are 
certainly  too  low,  but  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarians  lost  surprisingly  few  officers. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  wounded,  and 
both  his  brother,  Charles  Fairfax,  and 
his  cousin,  Major  William  Fairfax, 
died  of  their  wounds.  Two  Scottish 
colonels  also  were  mortally  wounded, 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  who  commanded 
Manchester’s  regiment  of  horse,  was 
incapacitated  from  service  for  the  next 
year  or  two.  Among  the  killed  was 
Captain  Walton,  one  *of  Cromwell’s 
officers,  the  son  of  Colonel  Valentine 
Walton  and  Margaret  Cromwell.  It 
fell  to  Cromwell  to  break  the  news  to 
his  brother-in-law.  ”  Sir,”  he  wrote, 
after  a  few  lines  on  the  victory,  “  God 
hath  taken  away  your  eldest  son  by  a 
cannon  shot.  It  brake  his  leg.  We 
were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off, 
whereof  he  died.”  Then  alluding  to 
the  death  of  his  own  son,  he  continued, 
”  You  know  my  own  trials  this  way  : 
but  the  Lord  supported  me  with  this, 
that  the  Lord  took  him  into  the  hap- 
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piness  we  all  pant  after  and  live  for. 
There  is  your  precious  child,  full  of 
glory,  to  know  sin  nor  sorrow  any 
more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  man, 
exceeding  gracious.  God  give  you  His 
comfort.  Before  his  death  he  was  so 
full  of  comfort,  that  to  Frank  Russell 
and  myself  he  could  not  express  it,  it 
was  so  great  above  his  pain.  This  he 
said  to  us.  Indeed  it  was  admirable. 
A  little  after  ho  said  one  thing  lay 
upon  his  spirit.  I  asked  him  what 
that  was  ;  he  told  me  it  was  that  God 
had  not  suflered  him  to  be  no  more  the 
executioner  of  His  enemies.  At  his 
fall,  his  horse  being  killed  with  the 
bullet,  I  am  told  he  bid  them  open  to 
the  right  and  left  that  he  might  see 
the  rogues  run.  Truly  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  beloved  in  the  army  of  all  that 
knew  him.” 

This  letter,  with  its  mingling  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  fanaticism,  of  praise  for 
the  dead  and  comfort  for  the  living, 
contains  the  only  reference  to  Marston 
Moor  by  Cromwell  which  has  reached 
us.  “  England  and  the  Church  of 
God  hath  had  a  great  favor  from  the 
Lord  in  this  great  victory  given  unto 
us.  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this 
war  began.  It  had  all  the  evidences 
of  an  absolute  victory,  obtained  by  the 
Lord’s  blessing  upon  the  godly  party 
principally.  We  never  charged,  but 
we  routed  the  enemy.  The  left  wing 
which  I  commanded,  being  our  own 
horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear, 
beat  all  the  Prince’s  horse.  God  made 
them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We 
charged  their  regiments  of  foot  with¬ 
out  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged. 
The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now  ; 
but  I  believe  of  20,000  the  Prince  hath 
not  4000  left.  Give  glory,  all  the 
glory,  to  God.” 


Cromwell’s  letter  has  been  criticised 
with  some  harshness.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  ungenerously  concealing  the 
services  of  David  Leslie,  and  one  mod¬ 
ern  authority  says  that  he  **  assumes 
the  whole  credit  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Royalist  right,  at  the  expense  of  both 
truth  and  honor.”  But  a  letter  of 
condolence  should  not  be  judged  as  if 
it  were  a  despatch,  or  a  document  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  information  of  future  his¬ 
torians.  The  summary  of  the  battle  is 
but  an  introduction  to  the  story  of 
Captain  Walton’s  death.  Cromwell 
declines  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  one,  and  dwells  at  length  on  the 
details  of  the  other.  He  exults  at  the 
completeness  of  the  victory  not  to  mag¬ 
nify  his  own  part,  but  that  the  sense 
of  national  gam  may  lessen  grief  for 
personal  loss.  “  Let  this  public  mercy 
make  you  forget  your  private  sorrow,” 
is  the  keynote  of  the  letter. 

Men  called  Cromwell  the  savior  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  but  he  was  angry 
when  he  heard  the  expression,  and 
rightly.  An  examination  shows  that 
the  victory  was  due  not  to  a  single 
leader,  but  to  the  harmonious  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell’s  heavy  cavalry,  Les¬ 
lie’s  light  horse,  and  Crawford’s  in¬ 
fantry,  and  of  the  three  generals  who 
commanded  them.  Some  Scottish 
regiments  fought  well,  but  their  army 
in  general,  as  a  Scottish  soldier  ob¬ 
served,  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
“  lusty  and  well  clothed,  but  raw,  un¬ 
trained  and  undisciplined,  and  their 
officers  for  the  most  part  young  and 
inexperienced.”  But  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  was  “  exact  in  dis¬ 
cipline,”  and  both  its  training  and  its 
temper  were  mainly  Cromwell’s  work. 
—  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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I  REMEMBER  hearing  in  Boston,  from 
one  who  was  alive  at  the  time,  a  queer 
story  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  visit  to  that 
town.  Mr.  Thackeray  brought  from 
England  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
important  gentleman  of  Beacon  Street. 
By  him  he  was  most  hospitably  enter¬ 


tained,  and  passed  from  dinner  party 
to  dinner  party.  But  Thackeray’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  capital  of  New  England 
did  not  end  with  Beacon  Street  dinner 
parties.  He  had  heard  something  of 
the  eminent  men  of  the  town,  and  at 
that  moment  happened  to  be  particu- 
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larly  interested  in  Theodore  Parker. 
He  wished  very  much  to  hear  this  cele¬ 
brated  Unitarian  preacher.  He  men¬ 
tioned  this  desire  to  his  host.  The 
Beacon  Street  gentleman  seemed  much 
surprised,  but,  without  abating  any  of 
his  outward  courtesy,  and  making  some 
valid  excuse,  took  him  to  King’s 
Chapel  on  Sunday  morning  instead  of 
to  Music  Hall,  where  Parker  preached. 
At  King’s  Chapel,  the  Beacon  Street 
gentleman  said,  people  of  the  best  so¬ 
ciety  might  always  be  found.  Thack¬ 
eray,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a  mild- 
mannered  man,  not  fond  of  a  struggle 
to  free  himself  from  his  entertainer’s 
clutches.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  get  on  Sunday  to  Music 
Hall.  But  during  the  wcelt  he  heard 
that  Parker  was  to  deliver  a  discourse 
at  the  funeral  of  a  rich  and  public- 
spirited  merchant.  Thackeray  went 
alone  to  the  funeral,  and  was  greatly 
interested  and  thrilled  by  the  address. 
He  also  saw  many  people  who  looked  as 
if  they  were  more  interesting  than  any 
he  had  seen  at  the  Beacon  Street  din¬ 
ner  parties.  He  went  home  that  after¬ 
noon  to  dinner,  and  found  that  his  host 
had  invited  to  meet  him  several  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  best  society,  most  of  whom 
were  bores.  Thackeray  could  not  help 
telling  about  Parker  and  the  funeral, 
and  confessing  how  much  he  had  been 
impressed  by  the  preacher  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  His  host  was  visibly  distressed, 
and  presently  managed  to  whisper  in 
his  ear,  “  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  to  remember  that  Mr.  Parker 
does  not  belong  to  our  best  society  !” 
This  was  more  than  the  Englishman 
could  stand,  and  he  replied,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  at  least  one  at 
the  table  :  “Upon  my  word,  I  begin 
to  wish  I  hadn’t  got  into  good  society 
when  I  came  to  Boston  !” 

The  story  is  amusing,  perhaps,  and 
expresses  the  general  impression  that 
“  high  society”  is  not  always  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  most  intellectual  and  en¬ 
tertaining  members  of  the  community. 
But  supposing  the  story  to  be  true,  as 
undoubtedly  it  is  not,  might  not  the 
choice  circle  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
found  himself  so  terribly  bored  have 
been  after  all  the  highest  society  of 
Boston  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
the  town  and  the  country  about,  and  a 
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most  desirable  circle  to  get  into,  whether 
it  was  stupid  or  not  ?  We  in  America 
have  all  heard  of  the  long  and  terrible 
struggle,  which  was  quite  in  vain,  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Countess  d’Ossoli  (be¬ 
fore  she  was  Countess  d’Ossoli),  to  get 
into  this  same  circle  ;  and  she  was  by 
all  accounts  a  most  cultivated,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  entertaining  person,  as  well 
as  a  proper  one.  She  was  subject  to 
social  influences  and  motives  which  a 
foreigner  was  free  from  ;  and  the  force 
which  impelled  so  gifted  a  woman  as 
she  was  to  work  for  years  to  obtain  en¬ 
trance  to  a  social  set  which,  with  all 
her  effort,  she  could  not  get  into,  must 
be,  if  it  continues  to  animate  many 
people,  a  force  well  worth  study. 

I  also  remember  a  certain  significant 
remark  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  “  best  so¬ 
ciety”  any  more  than  Theodore  Parker 
did,  but  who  knew  the  circle  better, 
perhaps.  Dr.  Holmes  said  (in  1886) 
that  class  distinctions  are  more  sharply 
drawn  in  the  United  States  than  they 
are  in  England,  though  they  are  also 
harder  to  define.  The  remark  seems 
paradoxical ;  but  the  contradiction  is 
only  in  its  terms  :  it  is  true  enough  in 
fact.  The  line  is  sharply  drawn  to  ex¬ 
clude  people ;  it  leaves  definitely 
enough  one  man  on  one  side  of  it  and 
another  on  the  other.  But  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  man  who  is  within  may 
be  very  vague  indeed  ;  it  may  require 
an  expert  to  tell  why  he  is  in  and  the 
other  is  out.  It  is  actually  true  that 
the  man  who  is  left  outside  may  have 
better  blood  as  well  as  more  wealth  than 
the  man  within,  and  those  within  will 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  questioning 
his  claim  to  a  more  illustrious  descent. 
He  may  be  Governor  of  the  State,  Fed¬ 
eral  senator,  even  President ;  but  the 
bar  of  this  little  circle  will  be  resolute¬ 
ly  kept  up  against  him  and  his  family. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest  to  seek  the 
reason  for  such  a  distinction. 

American  social  classes  or  castes  are 
mainly  in  a  state  of  formation,  but  the 
grade  which  is  commonly  recognized 
as  the  highest  social  set  is  probably 
nearer  to  a  state  of  crystallization  than 
any  other.  It  has  long  possessed  cer¬ 
tain  aids  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  peculiarly  exclusive  and  self-renew¬ 
ing  circle  which  are  really  not  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  fashionable  society  of  a 
country  like  England,  which  is  at  once 
aristocratic,  national,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed.  The  British  aristocracy  is  often 
reinforced  by  Government  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  the  personal  arrangements  of 
English  high  society  are  in  a  sense  over¬ 
seen  and  in  certain  particulars  some¬ 
times  upset  by  influence  and  authority 
above  and  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  com¬ 
pelled,  at  least  in  a  way,  to  recognize 
the  public  distinction  which  is  always 
coming  to  new  people. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  national  about  the  upper  grade  of 
society.  The  ofticial  society  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  thing  quite  apart  from  the 
“  Society”  of  New  York  or  Boston, 
and  has  merely  accidental  relations 
with  it.  American  ”  Society”  consists 
of  a  number  of  local  circles,  each  un¬ 
controlled  by  any  force  above  or  below 
it,  whose  members  may  be  said  to  nomi¬ 
nate  their  own  successors.  Public  dis¬ 
tinction  establishes  no  claim  for  even 
momentary  admission  to  it.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  circles  may  be  as  close  corporations 
as  their  members  wish,  drawing  their 
lines  as  sharply  as  they  will.  Once 
firmly  founded,  a  social  set  so  utterly 
uncontrolled  may  be  as  exclusive  and 
self-perpetuating  as  the  College  of  Car¬ 
dinals. 

But  any  group  of  people  may  set  up 
a  social  circle  of  their  own  ;  hundreds 
of  such  groups  do  set  up  their  own  cir¬ 
cles.  Why  has  any  one  group  been  able 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  name  of  So¬ 
ciety  ?  In  itself  this  is  an  interesting 
question  ;  and  the  broader  one,  which 
should  concern  itself  with  the  actual 
division  of  the  population  into  all  its 
social  castes,  whether  high  or  low,  in  a 
republic  where  all  members  of  society 
in  the  large  sense  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  privilege,  is  still  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  student  of  sociol¬ 
ogy.  The  general  struggle  to  get  into 
a  superior  set  may  be  a  laughable  thing, 
but  it  is  also  something  more.  Let  us 
see  how  large  a  thing  it  may  signify  in 
a  republic  where  rank  and  title  are  not 
oflicially  recognized,  and  in  which 
democracy  is  supposed  to  be  triumph¬ 
ant. 

Through  their  government,  the 
American  people  have  set  up  certain 
political  arrangements,  relying  on  these 
New  Sbeies. — ^Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  3.J 


to  effect  certain  objects  essentially  so¬ 
cial  in  their  character.  Having  done 
this,  and  proclaimed  their  purpose  with 
great  emphasis  and  undoubted  earnest¬ 
ness,  they  then  go  on  to  create,  by  a 
perfectly  voluntary  process  of  social 
gravitation  working  quite  outside  of 
government,  a  social  arrangement 
which  neutralizes,  so  far  as  each  citi¬ 
zen’s  ease,  peace  of  mind,  and  daily 
endeavor  and  “  pursuit  of  happiness” 
are  concerned,  their  political  system. 
It  seems  to  me  idle  to  assume  that  this 
social  arrangement  is  of  no  consequence 
compared  with  political  equality.  Most 
men’s  daily  toil  and  worry  (not  alone 
in  the  United  States,  I  may  remark, 
but  in  European  countries  as  well, 
though  this  inquiry  is  concerned  with 
the  United  States)  are  spent  in  doing 
things  which  have  reference,  in  a  way 
direct  or  indirect,  to  what  is  called  the 
social  position  and  appearance  of  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families.  The  majority 
of  people,  including  women  in  the 
count,  are,  save  in  some  exceptional 
moment  of  war  or  great  public  excite¬ 
ment,  thinking  much  more  about  some 
fact,  accessory,  or  appearance  connect¬ 
ed  with  their  own  or  their  children’s 
social  position  than  they  are  about  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  government  or 
politics.  It  comes  to  this,  that  men 
risk  their  lives  to  secure  free  political 
institutions,  or  possibly  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  threepence  a  pound  on  tea, 
to  the  imposition  of  which  they  have 
not  consented,  and  then  tie  themselves 
hand  and  foot  in  a  long  bondage  to  a 
social  or  family  ambition  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  their  political  preten¬ 
sions.  It  is  a  common  estimate,  and  I 
think  a  fair  one,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
toil  of  the  head  of  a  family  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  goes  to  the  obtaining  of  super¬ 
fluities,  practically  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  social  appearance.  We  all 
live  more  or  less  slavishly  and  unhap¬ 
pily  for  the  sake  of  working  our  way 
along  in  a  social  movement  toward  an 
apex  represented  by  a  circle  which  we 
often  affect  to  despise,  and  sometimes 
really  do  despise.  Is  the  motive  be¬ 
hind  all  this  merely  our  own  universal 
weakness  and  vanity,  or  something 
else  ? 

Our  situation  is  very  cleverly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  rural  mayor 
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whose  story  is  told  by  M.  C.  Wagner 
in  his  admirable  book,  La  Vie  Simple. 
This  worthy  man  was  the  principal 
functionary  of  a  village  which  was  close 
by  a  watering-place  sometimes  visited 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third. 
He  had  gone  on  for  many  years  living 
contentedly  in  a  good  house  such  as  the 
people  of  his  village  ordinarily  inhabit¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  be  became  possessed  of 
the  notion  that  some  day  the  Emperor 
would  come  to  visit  the  place,  and  that 
as  mayor  he  should  receive  the  head  of 
the  State,  his  surroundings  grew  in  his 
own  eyes  altogether  too  mean  for  such 
a  jrresence.  So  he  called  the  masons 
and  carpenters  ;  he  replaced  his  wooden 
staircase  with  one  of  marble,  and  pulled 
down  the  partitions  of  his  rooms,  con¬ 
verting  three  much-needed  domestic 
apartments  into  one  grand  salon,  which 
he  furnished  pretentiously.  Then,  with 
his  family,  he  withdrew  into  one  small 
room,  to  live  in  a  wretched  huddle. 
Having  emptied  his  purse  and  destroyed 
his  comfort,  he  waited  for  his  imperial 
guest.  Alas  !  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
came,  but  never  the  Emperor. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  enter  into  this 
rural  functionary’s  heart,  and  learn 
there  what  motive  it  was  that  led  him 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  we  should 
probably  have  learned  that  it  was  not 
himself,  nor  his  blushing  honors  of  an 
hour,  that  he  was  thinking  of,  but  his 
family.  The  little  touch  into  which  he 
exjiected  to  come  with  the  head  of  the 
State  would  have  greatly  distinguished 
his  family  for  a  long  time  among  his 
neighbors,  and,  judging  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  opinion,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  grand  salon  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  motive  of  American  social  strug¬ 
gle  is  practically  the  same.  The  credit 
and  advancement  of  the  family  is  not 
only  the  spring  of  our  action — it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  circle  which  is  the 
apex  of  the  American  social  pyramid. 
How  was  our  fashionable  society  form¬ 
ed  ?  Clearly,  it  was  supplied  with  a 
nucleus  by  a  tradition  that  certain 
families  of  more  or  less  inherited  wealth 
had  always  occupied  a  superior  position 
in  the  community  ;  to  this  nucleus 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  cer¬ 
tain  other  families  who  for  a  suflScient 
period,  by  no  means  determinable,  have 
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been  habitually  associated  with  the  in¬ 
dubitably  “  old”  ones  in  their  social 
pleasures  and  solemnities,  and  who  are 
rich  enough  to  give  the  entertainments 
in  which  the  members  of  the  little  set 
are  gathered  and,  in  a  way,  numbered. 
If  from  time  to  time  the  ranks  of  this 
society  are  recruited,  the  recruiting  is 
done,  I  believe,  so  far  as  people  living 
in  the  same  town  are  concerned,  by  the 
admission  of  some  family  of  wealth 
which  has  undergone  a  sort  of  proba¬ 
tion  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  members  of  the  circle.  Bache¬ 
lors  are  found  in  the  circle,  of  course, 
and  are  admitted  to  it,  but  there  must 
have  been  a  satisfactory  family  behind 
them  somewhere  ;  they  scarcely  come 
into  permanent  membership  as  indi¬ 
vidual  raw  recruits.  In  Boston,  at 
least,  people  who  are  definitely  outside 
the  circle  can  hardly  hope  to  get  into  it 
in  their  own  persons  ;  but  they  often 
cherish  a  hope  of  getting  their  children 
into  it.  There  the  key  of  fashionable 
society  has  been,  it  is  said,  found  in 
the  admission  of  children  to  a  certain 
dancing  class ;  so  that  women  have 
been  known  to  spend  the  energy  of 
years,  with  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  careful  cultivation  of  appearances 
and  diplomatic  improvement  of  ac¬ 
quaintances,  to  obtain  admission  for 
their  children  to  a  class  which  met  at 
a  certain  hall  at  five  o’clock,  rather 
than  to  one  which  met  at  the  same  hall, 
with  the  same  master,  at  four  o’clock. 
The  victory  of  this  admission  won  at 
last,  the  children  might  some  time,  if 
all  subsequent  endeavor  went  well,  and 
especially  if  each  one  were  married  to 
a  person  who  had  reached  at  least  the 
same  round  in  the  ladder  of  social  as¬ 
cent,  hope  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
the  most  select  circle.  Very  likely  even 
then  the  parents  would  but  hang  on  the 
remotest  verge  of  society,  appearing  at 
certain  “  functions,”  but  being  exclud¬ 
ed  as  completely  as  ever  from  the  more 
or  less  official  lists  that  occasionally 
come  before  the  public.  But  the  posi¬ 
tion  attained  for  the  children  would  he 
definite  enough,  and  with  difficulty  for¬ 
feited,  so  long  as  the  new  family  re¬ 
tained  its  wealth. 

Some  considerable  degree  of  wealth, 
or  at  least  of  access  to  ready  money,  is 
essential  to  more  than  latent  member- 
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ship  in  the  circle,  for,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  a  company  of  the  million¬ 
aires  of  the  United  States — many  more 
millionaires  being  found  outside  it  than 
within  it — some  wealth  is  necessary,  as 
I  have  said,  for  the  entertainments 
which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
constitution  of  this  grade  of  society. 
The  members  of  society  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  appear  at  its  enter¬ 
tainments.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
set  are  not  content  with  seeing  merely 
the  members  of  their  own  and  one  an¬ 
other’s  families  on  all  occasions.  Cer¬ 
tain  receptions  of  some  of  them  are 
quite  “  miscellaneous.”  But  invariable 
invitations  ticket  the  member  of  the 
set ;  and  certain  social  ceremonies  in 
the  course  of  a  year  quite  rigidly  shut 
out  all  resident  persons  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  “  Society,”  performing  thus  a 
function  analogous  to  that  of  the  round¬ 
up  on  the  Western  plains,  at  which  all 
cattle  which  are  found  not  to  bear  the 
brand  of  a  certain  establishment  are 
summarily  excluded. 

This  sifting  process,  together  with 
the  jealousy  of  new-comers,  keeps  each 
local  circle  down  to  a  small  number. 
One  of  the  members  of  fashionable  so¬ 
ciety  in  New  York,  who  was  sometimes 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  its  usages  and  its  enrol¬ 
ment,  said  a  few  years  ago  that  society 
in  New  York  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 
Probably  no  local  set  of  the  exclusive 
sort  is  larger  than  this,  although  the 
size  of  the  town  has  extremely  little  to 
do  with  the  size  of  this  circle.  I  am 
credibly  told  that  in  Chicago,  society 
does  not  in  strictness  include  more  than 
forty  families,  and  that  these  families 
are  poor,  as  comiiared  with  thousands 
of  commercial  people  outside  the  circle. 
If  the  teeming  and  shifting  life  of  a 
new  and  great  city  like  Chicago,  where 
society  of  any  sort  had  no  existence 
until  late  in  the  present  century,  and 
where  enormous  fortunes  have  been 
continually  making,  should  not  only 
repeat  but  accentuate  the  exclusive  con¬ 
ditions  found  in  the  old  cities  of  the 
East,  with  many  millionaire  families 
below  striving  to  get  into  the  select 
upper  circle,  the  case  would  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  instructive  as  to  the  tendency  of 
social  hankerings  to  neutralize  demo¬ 


cratic  conditions  in  politics  and  demo¬ 
cratic  influences  in  commerce  and  daily 
affairs. 

But  to  establish  completely  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  state  of  things  any¬ 
where,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  it  were  true  that  the 
majority  of  people  outside  this  supposed 
socially  highest  circle  were  engaged, 
either  purposely  or  not,  in  an  attempt 
to  work  themselves  along  through  the 
social  grades  which  have  their  apex  in 
such  a  circle.  This  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  means  of  such  observation  as 
individuals  who  have  chosen  to  study 
such  social  phenomena  may  give  the 
subject.  It  is  hardly  a  question  that 
can  be  answered  by  statistics,  since  so¬ 
cial  ambition,  though  a  tremendous 
force  in  life,  is  outside  the  field  of  the 
census  enumerator.  Observers  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  interested  and  partial,  and  as 
yet  authorities  on  the  subject  scarcely 
have  any  existence.  And  yet,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  any  candid  per¬ 
son  who  has  lived  an  active  life,  social 
in  the  broad  sense,  who  has  not  been 
content  to  spend  his  existence  in  the 
community  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
who  in  various  places  has  been  studious 
of  social  phenomena,  may  contribute 
data  which  will  help  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  question  is.  Do 
people  care  rather  more  for  the  chance 
of  getting  on  in  the  world  in  the  re¬ 
spects  of  appearance  and  social  estima¬ 
tion,  and  for  helping  their  families  to 
a  position  of  increasing  consequence  or 
distinction  in  the  community,  than 
they  care  for  the  doctrine  of  the  free¬ 
dom  and  equal  right  of  all  persons? 
A  question  which  goes  with  this — per¬ 
haps  it  is  really  the  primary  one,  and 
the  other  the  dependent  one — is  the 
one  whether  the  family  spirit  does  not 
necessarily  neutralize  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  wherever  it  prevails. 

If  any  American  observer  of  the  sort 
I  have  just  spoken  of  goes  back  over 
his  own  social  experience — and  I  repeat 
that  the  science  of  this  subject  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  point  where  it  is 
greatly  in  need  of  personal  evidence — 
it  must  resolve  itself  into  significant  in¬ 
cidents  and  illustrative  occurrences. 
For  instance,  I  derive  my  own  earliest 
recollections  in  this  field  from  what  is 
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probably  still  the  most  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  in  the  respects  of  its  political  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  customs  of  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse,  in  the  United  States 
— a  rural  community  in  Vermont, 
where  no  poor  foreign  or  rich  native 
element  has  yet  obtained  a  foothold. 
In  this  community  all  persons  who 
have  “  support”  for  themselves  or  their 
families — if  they  maintain  themselves 
fairly  by  their  own  or  inherited  re¬ 
sources — are  apparently  on  an  equal 
footing  socially  as  well  as  politically  ; 
if  they  require  the  help  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  material  struggle  of  life 
they  sink  beneath  contempt.  I  say 
they  are  apparently  on  an  equality  ; 
certainly  there  is  no  formal  outward 
deference  of  a  sort  that  instantly  im¬ 
plies  the  inferiority  of  one  person  to 
another.  1  remember  that,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  I  had  returned 
to  tlie  neighborhood  to  which  I  have 
referred  after  a  considerable  absence,  1 
was  invited  to  attend  a  ‘‘  sugar  party” 
—a  vernal  festivity,  in  this  case  given 
by  the  wife  of  a  farmer  on  a  hill  farm, 
at  which  the  guests  were  to  take  part 
in  the  enjoyment  of  spreading  the  hot 
wax  of  maple  syrup  on  snow  smoothly 
packed  in  pans,  and  partaking  of  this 
delicacy.  Among  the  guests  was  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  happened 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Governor  drove  to  the  farm¬ 
house  in  his  own  “  buggy,”  which  was 
of  the  same  one-horse,  four-wheeled 
and  covered  type  as  the  conveyances 
driven  by  most  of  the  farmers  ;  two  or 
three  of  the  farmers,  I  noticed  with  no 
little  pride  in  my  kinsmen  of  the  hills, 
had  better  buggies  than  the  Governor. 
The  man  who  was  entitled  by  our 
usages  to  be  addressed  as  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  but  who  certainly  was  not  so  ad¬ 
dressed  by  any  of  these  people,  himself 
took  his  horse  out  of  the  vehicle, 
though  he  was  assisted  by  one  or  two 
of  the  farmers  in  unfastening  the  traces 
and  unbuckling  straps,  as  they  had  as¬ 
sisted  one  another.  With  his  own 
hands  the  Governor  tied  his  horse 
under  a  shed  and  blanketed  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  then  he  went  into  the  house  with 
two  or  three  of  the  famrers  and  went 
directly  to  the  kitchen-sink  to  wash  his 
hands  at  the  tap.  He  and  the  farmers 
took  their  turns  at  this.  To  me  the 


spectacle  of  such  democratic  simplicity 
was  inspiring  ;  but  presently  my  no¬ 
tions  were  to  receive  a  distinct  shock. 
The  Governor  had  engaged  me  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  together  we  had  gone 
into  the  parlor,  where  half  a  dozen  or 
more  persons  were  already  sitting  and 
talking.  Presently  an  inquiry  for  me 
in  the  next  room  came  to  my  ears 
through  the  open  door  ;  and  I  heard 
my  hostess,  the  farmer’s  wife,  say  in 
reply,  in  a  somewhat  hushed  tone, 
“  Oh,  he’s  settin’  in  the  parlor  with 
the  Quality.” 

I  had  never  heard  this  word  “  qual¬ 
ity”  used  in  actual  homely  speech  in 
this  sense,  though  I  had  heard  it  in 
cities  in  connection  with  bitter  allu¬ 
sions  to  aristocrats,  swells,  and  the  like. 
This  woman  was  in  every  sense  a  sim¬ 
ple  countrywoman,  and  I  knew  she  did 
not  borrow  the  word  from  books  or  use 
it  in  any  scornful  sense,  but  spoke  it 
deferentially  and  also  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  became  convinced  by  in¬ 
quiry,  too,  that  it  had  not  reference 
wholly  to  the  Governor’s  presence.  I 
learned  that  not  only  was  there  in  the 
neighborhood  a  considerable  self-sup¬ 
porting  element  which  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  party,  being  deemed  of 
insufficient  social  importance  for  in¬ 
vitation,  but  that  within  the  assemblage 
itself  a  certain  social  distinction  was 
without  question  allowed  to  be  set 
up.  Subsequently  I  was  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  people  of  this  most  demo¬ 
cratic  of  communities  were  strongly 
influenced  by  considerations  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  relative  social  importance.  In 
the  local  estimation,  every  family  was 
definitely  assigned  to  an  ascertained 
niche  ;  and  as  a  rule  people  remained 
in  their  niches.  Certain  young  men, 
indeed,  earned  approbation  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  advance  from  the  less  respect¬ 
able  local  element  to  the  more  respect¬ 
able  ;  but  their  definite  promotion 
seemed  to  depend  on  their  ”  marrying 
the  right  sort  of  girl.”  While  the  lines 
of  social  caste  did  not  appear  to  be 
drawn  relentlessly,  and  did  actually 
seem  to  depend  in  a  degree  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  local  standard  of  merit  in  ‘‘  re¬ 
spectability,”  the  principle  of  social 
superiority  residing  in  a  particular  cir¬ 
cle,  and  founded  on  marriage  and  the 
family,  was  distinctly  recognized  ;  and 
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it  was  evident  that,  taking  the  year 
through,  tho  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  community  thought  much  more 
about  social  appearance,  respectability, 
convention,  and  position  than  they  did 
of  political  questions  of  any  kind. 
Though  every  man  had  a  vote,  it  was 
undeniable  that  the  voter  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  families  who  were  little 
regarded  failed  of  equality  of  political 
influence  and  material  opportunity 
when  compared  with  the  man  of  one 
of  the  more  highly  regarded  families. 
To  this  extent,  certainly  important  to 
the  individual,  social  consideration  had 
given  tho  lie  to  the  current  political  as¬ 
sumption  in  the  most  simple  and  sup- 
posably  democratic  of  communities. 

Afterward  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  class  conditions  in  a  town  whose 
social  arrangements  are  apparently  the 
opposite  of  the  Vermont  rural  commu¬ 
nity.  This  town  was  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island.  To  Newport  a  section 
of  fashionable  New  York  society  is 
transplanted  every  summer  ;  it  comes 
into  contact  there,  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  coalesces,  with  a  section  of 
the  fashionable  society  of  Boston. 
These  elements  are  joined  by  a  few 
fashionable  people  from  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  ;  and  they  fuse  into 
one  aristocratic”  group  representing 
many  parts  of  the  country  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  I  believe,  than  they  ever  do  in 
any  other  place — surely  more  than  in 
Washington.  In  the  same  town  live 
descendants  of  colonial  governors  and 
“  old  families”  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  little  State.  There  are  officers 
of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  ; 
there  are  resident  and  sojourning  nou- 
veaux  riches  ;  there  are  representatives 
of  the  American  typical  “  business 
man”  or  bourgeois  class  ;  and  I  found 
there  something  which  is  very  unusual 
in  New  England,  adult  native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  of  Yankee  race,  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  At  the  time  of  my  resi¬ 
dence  at  Newport  there  were  families 
or  clans  whose  voting  members  were 
bought  in  a  bunch,  so  to  speak,  the  po¬ 
litical  head  of  the  family — not  usually 
the  head  of  the  family  in  the  Old 
World  sense,  but  rather  a  self-consti¬ 
tuted  “  boss” — disposing  of  its  whole 
vote  for  money  and  dividing  the  spoil 
with  the  voters.  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 


lieve  that  at  the  present  time  this  feu¬ 
dal  practice  has  been  superseded,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  methods 
of  political  influence  more  customary 
in  American  towns.  There  were  in 
Newport  also  several  varieties  of  for¬ 
eigners  (including  German  and  Polish 
Jews  whom  the  absentee  descendants 
of  the  Sephardim  or  Portuguese  Jews 
who  founded  the  kcal  synagogue  in 
the  last  century  were  endeavoring  to 
exclude  from  the  synagogue— itself  a 
very  curious  instance  of  the  transplant¬ 
ing  of  an  Old  World  caste  prejudice  to 
the  New  World)  ;  and  there  was  a 
somewhat  notable  and  exceptional  grade 
of  society,  composed  of  a  residue  of 
former  wealthy  sojourners  become  per¬ 
manent  residents  as  a  result  of  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  local  climate  and  atmos¬ 
phere— a  most  delightfully  and  sys¬ 
tematically  idle  circle.  Between  and 
among  these  more  distinct  elements 
other  intermediate  social  groups  had 
grown  up  ;  so  that  society  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  number  of  well  defined 
”  chops,”  as  the  people  themselves 
called  their  curiously  intricate  divi¬ 
sions. 

Here,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
the  social  motive  openly  dominated  the 
life  of  the  people.  Social  rivalries  and 
ambitions  and  appearances  absorbed  a 
great  part  of  their  energies  and  their 
time,  and  particularly  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  women.  It  seemed  to 
me  here,  indeed,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me 
almost  everywhere  else  in  the  country, 
that  the  women  were  engaged,  all  un¬ 
consciously,  in  an  attempt  to  avenge 
their  exclusion  from  the  suffrage,  in  a 
republic  where  the  suffrage  is  common¬ 
ly  spoken  of  as  “  universal,”  by  neu¬ 
tralizing  or  nullifying,  through  their 
powerful  influence  in  the  family,  the 
supposed  equality  of  American  institu¬ 
tions.  If  women  could  turn  to  a  mock¬ 
ery  democratic  or  equal  institutions  in 
which  they  have  no  direct  part,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increase  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  of  certain  social  elements 
in  which  they  as  individuals  are  power¬ 
ful,  at  the  expense  of  the  mass  they 
might  be  held  to  have  accomplished  a 
very  neat  piece  of  retribution  for  their 
exclusion  from  participation  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  as  well  as  to  have  proved 
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the  unwisdom  of  that  exclusion.  I 
hardly  suppose  that  any  woman,  in  her 
social  struggles,  was  ever  animated  by 
such  a  motive  ;  but  the  effect  is  very 
much  as  if  all  women  were.  If  to  ag¬ 
grandize  the  family  is  to  take  away 
something  from  democratic  equality, 
then  American  women  must  be,  wheth¬ 
er  they  intend  or  know  it  or  not,  the 
enemies  of  the  democratic  idea  ;  for 
they  are  mostly  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  push  their  particular  families  along 
into  a  position  of  greater  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  the  community. 

In  Newport  I  saw  evidences  in  abun¬ 
dance,  not  only  in  the  prevalence  of 
frank  worship  of  social  position,  and 
in  the  growth  of  castes,  but  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  tradespeople 
through  much  dealing  with  corrupti¬ 
ble  flunkeys,  that  a  whole  community 
may  be  unfavorably  influenced  by  the 
example  set  by  a  wealthy,  fashionable, 
and  exclusive  class. 

In  a  subsequent  residence  of  nearly 
three  years  at  Fall  River,  which  is  quite 
near  Newport,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  what  might  be  called  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  all  American  society  by  taking 
the  two  places  together.  Fall  River  is 
an  exclusively  manufacturing  town  of 
large  population  which  developed  with 
great  rapidity  from  what  was,  early  in 
the  present  century,  a  small  farming 
community.  The  town  has  been  re¬ 
markably  free  from  outside  influences 
except  in  the  lower  strata  of  its  society. 
I  found  here  a  great  foreign  population 
which  was  governed  industrially,  and 
for  the  most  part  politically,  by  a  small 
native  community  descended  from  the 
handful  of  farmers  who  had  once  wrung 
a  hard  living  from  the  thin  soil  that 
covered  the  granite  ledge  on  which 
scores  of  cotton-mills  now  stand.  These 
mills  are  owned,  chiefly,  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  old  farmers  who  owned  the 
ground  along  or  about  the  stream  which 
flows  through  the  town,  and  which 
afforded  a  flne  water-power.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  possession  of  the 
ground  gave  them  resulted,  apparently, 
in  their  perpetual  domination  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  which  was  to  grow 
up  here.  Of  “  aristocracy”  there  was 
never  any  in  the  place  ;  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  chiefest  mill-owners  and  so¬ 
cial  heads  of  the  existing  community 


had  once  been  an  operative  in  a  cotton- 
mill  ;  her  condition  in  this  regard — for 
it  dated  from  the  days  of  Lucy  Larcom 
and  the  ‘‘  Lowell  Offering,”  celebrated 
in  Dickens’s  American  Notes — being 
not  exceptional,  but  ordinary. 

Naturally,  many  of  the  frugal  ways 
and  some  of  the  democratic  notions  of 
a  more  primitive  period  clung  to  these 
people  ;  but  their  usages  were  strongly 
marked  with  the  conceit  of  the  social 
superiority  of  certain  families,  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  Vermont  com¬ 
munity  which  I  have  described.  These 
Fall  River  families  had  the  advantage 
over  the  members  of  “  Society”  in  New 
York  or  Boston  of  being  really  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  affairs  of  their  town. 
When  I  was  there  these  people  had  de¬ 
veloped  little  likeness  to  or  connection 
with  the  fashionable  society  of  the 
greater  or  older  cities.  Nevertheless, 
by  a  slow  process  of  individual  selec¬ 
tion,  the  assimilation  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  very  humble  New  Eng¬ 
land  crofters  with  the  elegant  and  ex¬ 
clusive  society  of  New  York  and  Boston 
could  be  seen  already  progressing  ;  and 
their  position  in  their  own  community 
gave  them  a  prospect  of  eventual  affilia¬ 
tion  with  it. 

The  effect  of  the  concentration  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  small  mill-owning  and 
land-owning  class  upon  the  opposite 
pole  of  society  was  what,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  was  exactly  to  be  expected.  I 
saw  little  snobbery  in  the  place,  and 
little  fawning,  but  rather  the  most  im¬ 
placable  enmity,  on  the  part  of  the  im¬ 
ported  working  population,  toward  the 
American  masters.  Great  numbers  of 
these  operatives  possessed  votes,  but  by 
pitting  the  voters  of  one  imported 
nationality  against  another — English 
against  Irish,  and  Canadian-French 
against  both — the  American  minority 
generally  ruled  the  town  politically 
without  much  trouble.  The  close  com¬ 
bination  of  the  mill-owners  in  indus¬ 
trial  matters  was  answered  by  several 
labor  unions,  whose  hostility  to  the 
masters  was  at  least  intense,  if  their 
cohesion  was  not  as  great  as  that  of  the 
ring  of  brothers,  cousins,  and  old  neigh¬ 
bors  who  stood  above  them.  Thus  this 
promising  caste  of  farmers  grown  mill- 
masters  had  very  cleverly  reproduced 
the  most  marked  social  conditions  of 
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industrial  Europe,  with  an  angry  prole¬ 
tariat  clamoring  at  their  doors. 

Social  details  of  the  sort  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  may  not  appear  very  important 
in  themselves.  They  would  be  of  im¬ 
portance,  however,  if,  taken  with  other 
facts,  they  pointed  to  a  prospect  of  an 
eventual  triumph  of  a  social  arrange¬ 
ment  founded  on  caste  over  a  demo¬ 
cratic  impulse  which  had  a  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Caste  questions  form  the  theme 
of  plays  and  romances,  but  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  studied  by  economists.  It  seems 
to  me  that  serious  data  concerning 
them  are  worthy  of  presentation.  In 
America  we  concern  ourselves  much 
with  the  “dangerous  elements,”  with 
anarchistic  sentiments  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  imported  into  our 
great  cities  from  Europe,  and  hear 
much  about  the  divisiion  of  society 
into  two  great  camps  of  rich  and  poor, 
a  division  which  is  supposed  to  rest  on 
legislation  which  favors  the  rich  ;  but 


we  hear  little  about  the  perfectly  vol¬ 
untary  growth  of  caste  feeling,  though 
I  should  count  this  really  a  more  im¬ 
portant  matter,  because  more  inveter¬ 
ate  in  human  thought  and  much  fur¬ 
ther  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  thing  which  general  prosperity 
does  not  check,  but  rather  stimulates, 
by  bringing  a  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  within  the  range  of  social  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  the  accumulation  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  wealth  in  a  family  kindles 
to  white  heat  the  desire  for  progression 
toward  the  charmed  upper  circle.  And 
it  is  a  thing  which  is  so  peculiarly  vol¬ 
untary,  and  apparently  so  inevitably 
the  outgrowth  of  the  organization  of 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  that 
the  very  people  whom  we  hear  vaguely 
lamenting  the  social  strati Qcation  as 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  are  every  day  doing 
their  utmost  to  assist  it. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


A  XEW 

IIow  many  bankruptcies  does  it  take 
to  establish  a  new  industry  ?  British 
manufacturers  are  by  all  accounts 
among  the  most  conservative  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  if  the  name  “  ramie”  sug¬ 
gests  anything  to  a  Lancashire  cotton- 
spinner  it  is  the  recollection  that  a 
great  many  people  have  dropped  money 
over  this  particular  fibre.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  seems  probable  that  the  British 
manufacturer  will  have  to  take  ramie 
seriously.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  in¬ 
vention  ;  no  one  can  say  for  how  many 
centuries  Orientals  have  used  the  fibre, 
which  is  found  in  the  bark  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  nettle,  to  make  themselves 
rough,  strong  cloths  and  nets  or  lines 
for  their  fishing.  But  as  an  article  of 
European  commerce  it  is  so  new  as 
hardly  to  be  counted  among  our  im¬ 
ports  ;  and,  though  the  plants  which 
produce  it  have  for  many  years  been 
cultivated  under  European  supervision, 
it  has  only  been  for  the  purposes  of 
speculative  experiment.  The  plants 
can  be  seen  growing  any  summer  at 
Kew  ;  one  of  them,  Rhea  nivea,  the 
Chinese  variety,  flourishes  in  the  open 
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air.  It  grows  like  a  Michaelmas  daisy  in 
a  clump  of  tall  shoots  springing  from  a 
perennial  root,  and  has  big  palm-shaped 
leaves,  with  the  under  side  white,  like 
those  of  the  wild  guelder-rose  or  cherry- 
apple.  If  you  strip  the  bark  from  one 
of  these  shoots  and  fray  it  with  a  knife 
there  is  disclosed  a  white,  silky  fibre, 
very  fine  in  the  strand  and  extraordi¬ 
narily  strong.  What  is  called  China- 
grass  is  simply  these  ribbons  of  bark 
carefully  decorticated  by  hand  till  the 
fibre  is  left  bare.  It  is,  however,  still 
coarse  and  hard,  and  the  immensely 
laborious  process  of  cleaning  makes  it 
cost  too  much  to  be  of  any  use  in  gen¬ 
eral  trade.  The  ramie  of  commerce, 
which  is  to  supersede  flax,  hemp,  and 
all  other  textile  fabrics  (according  to 
the  true  believers),  is  the  same  fibre 
more  cheaply  and  better  prepared  from 
a  tropical  variety  of  the  same  species, 
Rhea  tenacissinia.  This  differs  from 
Rhea  nweaovXy  in  having  a  green  leaf  ; 
but  the  essential  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  tropical,  and  will  produce  at 
least  four  crops  a  year,  while  the  Chi¬ 
nese  plant  can  at  most  yield  two.  The 
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intrinsic  value  of  the  fibre  has  for  a 
lon^  time  been  fully  admitted  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  Indian  Government 
twice  offered  a  price  of  £5000  for  rhea 
filasse  of  high  quality  produced  at  a 
limited  cost.  The  prize  was  never  won. 
The  difficulty  lay,  as  it  has  lain  always, 
in  the  production,  for  which  two  dis¬ 
tinct  operations  are  necessary.  First, 
the  stems  have  to  be  stripped  of  their 
bark,  which  is  done  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chinery,  though  no  machine  has  yet 
been  invented  which  does  the  work  so 
well  as  the  cheaply  purchased  Oriental 
hand  labor.  Secondly,  in  the  ribbons 
so  stripped  off,  the  fibre  has  to  be  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  gummy  bark,  and 
this  is  only  possible  by  a  chemical  proc¬ 
ess.  No  mechanical  method  can  thor¬ 
oughly  separate  the  gum  and  the  fibre, 
although  at  least  two  companies  exist 
which  aim  at  preparing  ramie  wholly 
by  machinery.  Various  chemical  proc¬ 
esses  were  applied,  all  of  which  succeed¬ 
ed  in  turning  out  a  clean  “  filasse”  of 
fibre ;  but  unfortunately  when  the 
filasse  was  worked  up  into  yarns, 
threads,  or  stuffs,  it  was  found  to  per¬ 
ish  after  a  few  months.  The  strong 
chemicals  employed  rotted  the  fibre. 
This  happened  particularly  with  the 
products  of  rhea  prepared  in  France, 
where  about  ten  years  ago  great  inter¬ 
est  was  taken  in  the  matter.  After  the 
French,  the  Americans  took  it  up  and 
prophesied  great  things  ;  but  they  also 
dropped  money  over  it.  Now  it  really 
seems  that  England  is  going  to  step  in 
and  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Gomess, 
a  chemist  trained  in  this  country  but 
of  Indian  origin,  has  patented  a  meth¬ 
od  which  turns  upon  the  employment 
of  zincate  of  soda.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  patents  taken  out  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  sort  of  experimental  fac¬ 
tory  is  actually  at  work  in  London 
which  turns  out  about  two  tons  a  week 
of  ramie  ready  for  spinning. 

The  process  is  simple  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  Two  things  have  to  be  guarded 
against.  First,  fermentation  of  gum 
in  the  ramie  ribbons  before  they  come 
to  be  manufactured  ;  this  is  avoided  by 
steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  soda. 
At  present,  of  course,  the  preparation 
of  these  ribbons  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
since  no  regular  market  has  existed  for 
them.  Now,  however,  in  many  tropi- 
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cal  countries  plantations  of  ramie  are 
being  set,  and  in  time  planters  will 
learn  to  send  their  ribbons  carefully 
packed  and  cut,  with  proper  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  fermentation  which 
rots  them.  Secondly,  the  chief  trouble 
has  been  to  find  chemicals  which  would 
convert  the  ribbons  into  filasse  with  a 
sufficiently  weak  solution.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Gomess  has  done.  The  rib¬ 
bons  are  first  steeped  in  tanks  with  a 
little  infusion  of  nitric  acid  to  soften 
the  gum  ;  after  twelve  hours  of  this 
they  go  into  a  bath  of  alkaline  solution. 
Then  they  are  boiled  in  a  tank  of  water 
impregnated  with  the  zincate  of  soda, 
and  what  comes  out  is  pure  fibre  ;  the 
gum  and  epidermis  of  the  bark  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.  At  no  stage  is  any¬ 
thing  used  stronger  than  a  1  per  cent, 
solution.  The  filasse,  when  washed 
and  bleached,  may  be  mixed  with  in¬ 
ferior  silk,  or  worked  up  by  itself  ;  and 
it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  Sd.  a 
pound.  Flax  in  the  same  stage  of 
preparation  costs  from  Sd.  to  l.v.  Thus 
the  ramie- fibre  can  be  sold  almost  as 
cheaply  as  the  cheapest  cotton  ;  it  has 
strength  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  it 
will  neither  shrink  nor  stretch.  It  is 
very  light,  and  as  much  sail-cloth  can 
be  made  from  six  pounds  of  ramie  as 
from  ten  pounds  of  flax  ;  indeed  its 
advantage  in  this  respect  has  been  al¬ 
ready  recognized.  The  “  Defender’s” 
canvas  was  made  of  rhea-fibres,  which 
had  to  be  bought  up  piecemeal  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  were  woven  in  America.  It 
will  take  dyes  of  all  shades,  and  from 
it  are  made  fabrics  resembling  damask 
linen,  silk,  plush,  and  tapestry.  These 
were  good  enough  to  look  at,  but  all 
somewhat  harsh  to  handle.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  is  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the 
weavers  do  not  yet  know  how  to  use 
the  stuff  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  cheapness  and  durability  it  will 
be  a  real  addition  to  the  wealth  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  filasse  is  naturally  so  glossy 
that  it  seems  specially  fitted  to  compete 
with  linen,  and  Belfast  merchants 
would  probably  be  well  advised  to  look 
into  the  matter  at  once.  Silk  it  will 
probably  never  rival,  but  it  might  very 
well  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  all 
the  innumerable  cheap  combinations  of 
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silk  and  wool,  which  are  used  in  up¬ 
holstery  and  the  like  ;  and  for  towels, 
dish-cloths,  and  the  whole  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  washing  up  it  ought  to  be  un¬ 
surpassable.  These,  however,  are  high 
matters,  too  hard  for  anything  but  the 
far-reaching  experience  of  woman. 
The  most  interesting  point  about  ramie 
is  that  the  new  industry,  when  created, 
may  not  improbably  solve  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  problem  in  the  management  of 
Great  Britain’s  enormous  tropical  es¬ 
tate. 

The  West  Indies  are  in  a  bad  way, 
as  every  one  knows,  because  there  is  no 
price  for  sugar,  and  because  the  sugar¬ 
growing  colonies  have  imported  coolie 
labor  to  an  immense  extent.  Deme- 
rara,  for  instance,  has  half  a  million  of 
them.  These  coolies  must,  by  the  con¬ 
tract  made  with  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  receive  constantly  their  shilling 
a  day,  or  else  Demerara  must  pay  their 
passage  and  expenses  back  to  India. 
Say  that  costs  £10  a  head.  Demerara 
cannot  get  rid  of  her  coolies  without 
paying  a  fine  of  five  millions  ;  she  must 
therefore  go  on  sugar-growing  whether 
she  likes  it  or  no.  But  wherever  sugar 
can  be  grown  rhea  can  be  grown  also  ; 
and  coolie  labor  is  quite  sufficiently 
skilled  not  only  for  cutting  the  crop 
and  stripping  the  bark  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine,  but  also  for  preparing  the  filasse. 
There  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  employing  the  Gomess  process  at  the 
place  where  the  crop  is  grown.  First, 
a  plant  which  yields  four  or  five  crops 
a  year  exhausts  the  soil  with  great 
rapidity.  The  fibrine  is  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  other  95 
per  cent,  should  go  back  into  the 
ground — the  leaves  as  leaf-mould  ;  the 
sticks,  after  they  have  served  for  fuel. 


in  the  form  of  ashes.  Secondly,  the 
less  chemicals  used  the  better  ;  and  if 
the  process  is  applied  when  the  bark  is 
soft  and  freshly  peeled,  a  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  will  suffice  to  dissolve  the  gum. 
Also,  out  of  a  ton  of  rhea-ribbons  only 
60  per  cent,  of  filasse  is  produced,  so 
that  to  import  filasse  instead  of  ribbons 
would  save  40  per  cent,  of  freightage. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
any  casual  person  can  go  and  make  his 
fortune  by  starting  a  ramie-farm.  But 
it  does  seem  probable  that  much  of  the 
tropical  soil  and  cheap  labor  which 
cannot  be  productively  employed  in 
growing  sugar  will  be  turned  to  this 
account.  Practically,  the  question  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  this — Can  rhea-fibre 
be  produced  cheaply?  And  does  any 
existing  process  produce  it  cheaply 
without  impairing  its  qualities  ?  It  is 
too  early  for  a  final  answer.  But  cloth 
made  from  fibre  prepared  by  the  Gomess 
process  is  two  years  old  by  now,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  any  defect ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  apprehend  any,  since 
no  chemical  of  any  injurious  power  is 
used  in  tne  preparation.  And  as  to 
the  cheapness,  rhea-ribbons  can  be 
bought  here  for  about  £VZ  a  ton,  leav¬ 
ing  a  good  profit  to  the  grower  ;  from 
these  filasse  can  be  produced,  which 
will  fetch  about  £50  a  ton,  having  cost 
in  all  perhaps  £30  to  turn  out.  These 
are  facts  which  everyone  would  do  well 
to  consider  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  To  put  the  case  concisely, 
ramie  is  a  fibre  which  can  supplant  flax 
and  compete  with  silk,  and  it  can  now 
be  produced  almost  as  cheaply  as  cot¬ 
ton.  If  that  is  true,  as  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  leads  us  to  believe  it  is,  can  the 
tropical  colonies  do  better  than  culti¬ 
vate  ramie  ? — Spectator. 


THE  “CURE”  AT  CARLSBAD. 


For  various  reasons,  chiefly  of  health 
and  fashion,  a  sojourn  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  at  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  Continental  spas  has  become 
almost  part  of  the  annual  routine  of 
life  of  the  moneyed  classes.  How  often 
have  we  read  in  our  newspapers  during 
the  past  season  that  the  Prince  of 
W.,  or  the  Duke  of  Midland,  or  the 


Countess  of  Blankshire,  or  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Midas  have  gone  to  “  VVaterbaJ,” 
or  some  other  “  Bad,”  to  take  the  wa¬ 
ters,  or  the  “  cure”  as  it  is  called.  No 
doubt  our  own  home  watering-places, 
such  as  Bath,  Harrogate,  and  Strath- 
peffer,  have  claimed  their  share  of  vis¬ 
itors,  but  the  Continental  spas  have 
had  a  far  larger  measure  of  patronage. 
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affording  as  they  do  a  more  radical 
change  of  life  and  of  surroundings  ; 
and  among  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
of  these,  from  a  medicinal  point  of 
view,  must  be  ranked  Carlsbad,  al¬ 
though  not  so  much  frequented  by 
English  people  as  Homburg,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  and  some  others  which  seem  to 
attract  our  countrymen.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  persons  of  all  national¬ 
ities  taking  the  annual  cure  at  Carls¬ 
bad  is  greater  than  at  any  other  spa, 
reaching,  during  each  of  last  season 
and  this,  the  large  number  of  about 
forty-two  thousand,  of  whom  one  thou¬ 
sand  were  English  and  two  thousand 
American. 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  clear-flowing  river  Tepl,  just  where 
it  flows  out  of  the  hills  forming  a  spur 
of  the  Erzgebirge  (“  Ore  Moun tains’ ') 
in  the  northwest  of  Bohemia,  Carlsbad, 
which  stands  over  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  has  a  special  advantage 
which  one  would  suppose  ought  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  the  inhabitant  of  cool 
climates.  It  is  seldom  too  hot,*  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  season 
being  about  57°  Fahrenheit,  and  even 
when  it  does  become  close  in  the  town 
itself,  which  lies  along  the  valley,  one 
has  only  to  ascend  to  the  pine-clad 
hills  lying  all  around  to  find  shade  and 
fresh-blowing  breezes.  Seventy  miles 
of  walks  through  the  woods  offer  nu¬ 
merous  diverging  routes  to  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  and  afford  here  and  there  vistas 
of  scenery  that  remind  one  very  much 
of  similar  views  in  our  own  Highlands, 
wanting,  however,  in  the  attraction  of 
the  purple  heather.  The  place  takes 
its  name  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  of  Germany,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  so  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  though  it  is  indebted  to 
Charles  for  the  commencement  of  its 
reputation  as  a  watering-place. 

The  regular  season  extends  from 
May  1st  to  October  Ist,  but  the  crowd¬ 
ed  months  are  July  and  August,  and 
then  most  of  the  good  hotel  and  lodg¬ 
ing  house  accommodation  is  full,  the 
weekly  charge  for  a  fairly  good  bed¬ 
room  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  running 
to  from  thirty  to  fifty  gulden  (£2  10s. 
to  £4  3s.  4d.),  exclusive  of  light  and 
attendance.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
visitor  remaining  more  than  a  week  is 
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charged  a  municipal  tax  called  “  Kur- 
tax,”  and  a  music  tax,  amounting  to¬ 
gether  to  from  six  to  fifteen  gulden, 
depending  on  the  visitor’s  rank  in  life. 
This  tax  is  exigible  only  once,  however 
long  the  visitor  remains,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  admits  to  the  springs  and  con¬ 
certs  free,  though  to  some  special  con¬ 
certs  a  charge  for  admission  is  made. 
Including  the  journey  of  twenty-six 
hours  from  England  by  express  train, 
cost  of  living,  amusements,  and  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill,  the  expense  of  a  three  to 
four  weeks’  stay  may  be  estimated  at 
not  much  under  £50  ;  so  of  course  per¬ 
sons  of  moderate  means,  unless  upon 
strong  recommendation  of  the  physi¬ 
cian,  will  not  lightly  incur  the  cost  of 
a  sojourn,  though  most  people  who 
have  been  there  say  it  is  well  worth  the 
money. 

To  enumerate  the  various  diseases 
and  derangements  for  which  Carlsbad’s 
waters  are  a  remedy  is  rather  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  ;  but  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  persons  with  organic 
disease,  as  distinguished  from  func¬ 
tional  derangement,  are  seldom  sent 
to  Carlsbad  except  in  cases  where  the 
organic  lesion  is  slight.  The  waters 
are  of  course  not  a  jranacea  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  nor  can  they, 
like  many  a  patent  pill,  cure  every  dis¬ 
ease  from  premature  baldness  to  a 
sprained  ankle.  But  as  a  remedy  for 
many  disorders  they  are  facileprinceps. 
For  all  the  consequences  of  high  living 
and  want  of  exercise,  such  as  stomach 
and  liver  troubles,  gout  in  its  various 
forms,  and  many  other  kindred  com¬ 
plaints,  Carlsbad  waters,  together  with 
the  regimen  prescribed  for  each  special 
case,  act  in  general  like  a  charm, 
though  it  may  be  that  just  at  the  time 
the  patient  may  not  feel  much  or  any 
benefit,  and  it  may  be  some  weeks  or 
even  months  before  the  good  results  of 
which  he  went  in  search  ensue. 

Now,  be  it  understood,  people  do  not 
go  to  Carlsbad  to  play  themselves, 
though  of  course  amusement  is  and 
must  always  be  incidental  to  life  at 
every  watering-place.  They  go  for  the 
cure,  and  though  no  doubt  there  is  no 
compulsion,  still  seldom  indeed  can 
anybody  be  seen  transgressing  the  well- 
known  rules  of  health  enjoined  during 
the  stay. 
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Arrived  at  Carlsbad,  the  visitor  or 
“  Kurgast,”  as  he  is  called,  will,  if  an 
Englishman,  doubtless  elect  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  the  fine  hotels  or 
lodging-houses  on  the  Schlossberg,  a 
hill  immediately  above  the  Springs, 
along  the  front  of  which  lies  the  dens¬ 
est  portion  of  the  town.  The  build¬ 
ings  on  this  hill  being  for  the  most 
part  new,  are  replete  with  every  com¬ 
fort  ;  and  as  they  are  elevated  some 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
town,  it  is  cooler,  and  the  air  fresher 
and  more  bracing.  Having  fixed  on 
his  quarters,  he  will  now  seek  out  the 
physician  to  whom  he  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  own  doctor,  or  whom 
he  may  select  from  the  numerous  list 
he  will  find  hung  up  in  the  house  he 
is  to  stay  at.  As  may  be  fancied  from 
the  number  of  patients,  the  body  of 
physicians  practising  in  the  town  is 
large  and  increasing,  numbering  at 
present  over  a  hundred  ;  but  with  some 
exceptions,  physicians  are  only  in  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  season,  leaving  with  the 
last  of  the  visitors  when  the  town  nar¬ 
rows  down  to  its  resident  population 
of  thirteen  thousand  and  most  of  the 
large  hotels  and  houses  are  practically 
shut  up.  Many  of  the  physicians  speak 
five  or  six  languages,  so  a  knowledge 
of  German  is  quite  unnecessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  “  Kurgast”  to  describe  his 
symptoms.  After  which,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  he  will  be  told  what 
springs  to  drink  from,  and  in  what 
quantities,  what  baths  he  is  to  take, 
and  what  regimen  he  must  adopt. 

At  most  Continental  spas  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  and  Carlsbad  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  history  of  the 
“  Kur,”  or  course  of  waters  and  baths, 
may  be  divided  into  several  more  or 
less  distinct  periods.  During  the  earli¬ 
est,  until  about  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  excessive  bathing  was  Ihe  rule, 
and  patients  remained  in  the  bath  un¬ 
til  the  skin  became  actually  sore,  and 
the  term  “  Hautfresskur”  (“  flaying 
cure”)  was  derived  from  this  barbarous 
method  ;  gradually,  however,  this  was 
modified,  and  eventually  it  went  for  a 
time  entirely  out  of  date,  and  its  place 
was  taken  by  a  mania  for  absorbing 
enormous  quantities  of  tbe  waters  in¬ 
ternally,  patients  swallowing  thirty  to 


forty  glasses  a  day.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  that  this  means  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  ounces,  and  that  thirty 
to  forty  is  quite  a  large  allowance  of 
liquids  for  an  adult  to  consume  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  evident  that 
the  livelong  day  must  have  been  spent 
glass  in  hand,  and  even  then  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  patients  managed  to  con¬ 
sume  the  enormous  dose  and  survive. 
The  third  or  rational  treatment,  which 
is  a  combination  of  judicious  drinking 
and  bathing,  set  in  about  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  is  still  in  vogue. 

The  main  basin  of  Carlsbad  waters 
is  estimated  to  be  about  eight  thousand 
feet  below  the  earth’s  surface,  and  as 
at  that  depth  the  temperature  is  high, 
all  the  springs  are  more  or  less  hot, 
ranging  from  the  “  Sprudel,”  with  a 
temperature  of  162.5°  Fahrenheit,  down 
to  “  Spital-brunnen,”  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  95.3°.  There  are  nearly  twenty 
different  springs,  but  the  best  known 
and  most  frequented  are  “  Sprudel,” 
“  Schlossbrunn,”  “  Miihlbrunn,”  “  Neu- 
brunn,”  “  Felsenquelle,”  and  ”  Markt- 
brunn.”  The  chemical  analysis  has 
remained  unchanged  ever  since  analyses 
began  to  be  made,  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  different  springs  have  somewhat 
different  effects,  the  analysis  of  all  is 
very  much  the  same,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  consisting  in  the  different  degrees 
of  temperature.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  there  are  subtle  differences  exist¬ 
ing  in  nature’s  chemistry,  but  not  yield¬ 
ing  their  secrets  to  the  tests  of  modern 
science.  The  chief  ingredients  are  sul¬ 
phates  of  soda  and  potash,  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  but  there  are  many  others 
in  smaller  quantities.  The  waters  are 
all  pleasant  to  taste,  but  not  two  of 
them  taste  exactly  alike,"  though  the 
analyses  are  so  similar,  the  pleasantest 
being  the  “  Schlossbrunn.”  None  of 
them  ever  produce  nausea,  and  none 
of  them  has  any  smell  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  water  has.  All  the  springs 
are  led  into  pipes,  some  of  which  pour 
out  their  contents  at  surface  level, 
others  at  some  depth  below  ihe  surface 
at  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  well,  with 
steps  descending  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  “  Sprudel”  with  its  upright  pipe 
of  three  or  four  inches  diameter  spurt- 
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ing  its  contents  in  steaming,  intermit¬ 
tent  jets,  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the 
air. 

The  action  of  all  the  waters  is  ex¬ 
tremely  mild,  as  they  are  not  nearly  so 
highly  charged  with  drastic  chemical 
constituents  as  some  of  our  home  wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  curative  principle  seems 
to  be  the  absorption  of  the  waters  into 
a  system  as  devoid  as  possible  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  con¬ 
dition  for  as  long  as  possible  daily,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  retention  of  the 
waters  in  the  system,  and  allow  their 
action  to  be  fully  developed  in  the 
tissues.  To  carry  this  principle  into 
effect  means  the  reduction  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
to  be  taken  while  the  waters  are  being 
drunk  and  for  four  or  five  hours  after¬ 
ward  ;  and  though  this  means  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  considerable  self-denial,  it  is 
founded  on  reason,  and  in  the  general 
case  recommended  as  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  in  properly  carrying  out  the 
“cure.”  It  at  once  follows  that  our 
ordinary  English  breakfast  is  “  taboo,” 
and  that  the  dietary  generally  is  pre¬ 
scribed  on  the  principle  of  giving  as 
little  work  as  possible  to  the  digestive 
system,  and  as  much  nourishment  as 
can  possibly  be  derived  from  the  re¬ 
duced  quantity  allowed. 

In  the  ordinary  case  the  patient  will 
be  instructed  to  begin  with  two  glasses 
(twenty  ounces)  of  water  per  day,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  quantity  to  three, 
four,  or  sometimes  five  glasses,  and 
going  on  from  the  cooler  to  the  hotter 
springs,  eventually  reaching  the  hot¬ 
test  of  all,  “  Sprudel.”  In  many  cases, 
however,  this  spring  is  not  reached  at 
all,  and  is  quite  unnecessary  and  even 
harmful.  A  typical  day  will  be  spent 
thus  :  The  visitor  will  rise  about  six. 
Continental  time,  which  of  course  cor¬ 
responds  to  five  o’clock  English  time, 
and  having  slung  his  glass  over  his 
shoulder,  will  stroll  down  to  the 
“  Schlossbrunn”  or  “  Muhlbrunn” 
spring,  where  he  will  fall  in  at  the  end 
of  the  queue  of  people  bent  on  the 
same  errand.  Woe  betide  the  person 
who  endeavors  to  save  time  and  trouble 
by  cutting  into  the  line  instead  of 
going  to  the  end — speedy  ejection  will 
be  his  fate.  In  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
he  will  have  come  up  to  the  spring, 
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and  his  glass  will  be  handed  down  at 
the  one  side  from  one  attendant  girl  to 
another,  be  filled  at  the  spring,  and 
come  up  full  at  the  other  side,  when 
he  will  stroll  about  and  sip  the  con¬ 
tents  slowly,  listening  perhaps  the 
while  to  the  band  playing  in  the  colon¬ 
nade,  and  inwardly  criticising  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crowd  of  various  nationalities. 

He  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  though 
probably  nearly  all  the  people  he  sees 
are  patients  taking  the  cure,  there  is  a 
comparative  absence  of  persons  who 
show  evidence  of  being  very  ill.  Here 
and  there  of  course  may  be  seen  the 
yellow  hue  of  jaundice,  or  the  gray, 
bloodless  look  of  those  suffering  from 
disorganized  nutrition,  but  the  great 
majority  will  strike  him  as  fairly  ro¬ 
bust,  and  indeed  sometimes  the  robust¬ 
ness  will  take  the  shape  of  over  reple¬ 
tion,  to  which  a  little  simple  starvation 
might  be  predicted  to  prove,  if  not 
grateful,  at  least  beneficial. 

The  brilliant  sun  and  the  crisp  morn¬ 
ing  air  are  quite  exhilarating  ;  but. 
alas  !  for  many  people  this  is  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  only,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  the  waters  begin  to  exercise 
their  depressing  alkaline  effect  on  the 
system,  by  a  dragging  lassitude  ever 
present  in  the  mornings,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  diminishes.  In  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  he  will  have 
his  glass  refilled,  and  so  on  till  he  has 
completed  the  prescribed  number. 
Then  he  will  set  out  for  a  walk  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour,  having 
perhaps  for  his  destination  one  of  the 
cafes  in  the  environs,  the  Post-hof, 
Kaiserpark,  Jagerhaus,  or  Preund- 
schaftsaal,  and  arrived  there  will  have 
his  meagre  breakfast  of  one  lightly- 
boiled  egg,  one  roll,  or  a  couple  of 
zwieback,  or  twice-baked  rusks,  and 
one  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Then  after  a 
rest  he  may  continue  his  stroll  through 
the  pine  woods,  resting  at  intervals  on 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  rustic 
seats  provided  by  the  municipality. 
Before  one  o’clock  he  will  probably 
have  begun  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  having  arrived  at  a  “  Restaura- 
tion”  or  returned  to  town,  he  will 
dine.  He  is  always  free  to  dine  where 
he  pleases,  and  the  general  rule  is  to 
change  about  a  good  deal,  and  not  to 
patronize  exclusively  his  hotel  or  lodg- 
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ing-house.  Indeed,  none  of  the  lodg¬ 
ing-houses  profess  to  supply  any  meal 
except  breakfast,  though  dinner  or 
supper  can  be  had  in  most  of  them  by 
ordering  in  advance.  Dinner  is  always 
d  la  carte  and  at  midday,  there  being 
no  late  table  d’hdte  dinners,  such  as 
are  in  vogue  at  Homburg  ;  at  Carlsbad 
the  “  cure”  is  first,  and  everything  else 
second.  Dinner  will  probably  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  consist  of  a  plate  of  roast 
veal,  lamb,  or  chicken,  with  green 
vegetables,  and  just  a  morsel  of  bread, 
with  perhaps  a  little  compote  of  fruit 
to  follow,  and  with  or  without  a  glass 
of  Austrian  red  or  white  wine  mixed 
with  some  of  the  native  natural  min¬ 
eral  aerated  waters,  such  as  “  Biliner,” 
“  Gieshubler,”  or  “  Krondorfer” — no 
potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  raw  fruit, 
spices,  spirits,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
usual  auxiliaries  of  our  dinner  are  per¬ 
mitted,  these  not  being  “  kurgemiiss.” 
Should  this  be  one  of  his  bath  days, 
and  these  occur  from  twice  to  four 
times  a  week,  he  will  spend  part  of 
his  forenoon  in  taking  his  bath,  either 
a  mud  bath,  sprudel  bath,  or  perhaps 
some  more  fanciful  form,  such  as  a 
ine-needle  bath.  The  mud  bath  is  a 
ot  black  slimy  combination  of  peat¬ 
moss  brought  from  Francisbad,  mixed 
with  sprudel  water  into  a  sort  of  gigan¬ 
tic  elongated  mud  pie,  and  the  sprudel 
bath  is  the  plain  heated  water  from 
the  “  Sprudel”  spring.  After  the 
bath,  rest  in  bed  for  an  hour  before 
dinner  is  recommended.  Most  kinds 
of  baths  can  be  had  at  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  bathing  establishments  existing  in 
the  town,  the  finest  of  which,  the 
Kaiser  bad,  opened  in  1895,  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  In  it,  besides  the  or¬ 
dinary  baths,  may  be  had  electric  baths, 
massage,  and  Swedish  medical  gym¬ 
nastic  treatment. 

Dinner  over,  rest  will  be  found  con¬ 
genial,  and  the  fragrant  weed  may  be 
indulged  in,  while  the  daily  paper  is 
looked  over  for  home  news,  or  the 
”  Kurliste,”  published  daily  by  the 
municipality,  is  scrutinized  for  the 
names  of  the  visitors  arriving  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

Then  perhaps  at  four  o’clock  a  con¬ 


cert  may  be  fixed  to  take  place  at  some 
of  the  open-air  cafes,  and  especially  if 
he  is  a  family  man  his  party  will  wish 
to  attend  it.  One  of  the  bands  is  very 
fine,  being  composed  of  seventy  per¬ 
formers,  and  the  appreciation  with 
which  its  performances  are  received  by 
a  somewhat  critical  audience  vouches 
for  its  perfection.  While  listening  to 
the  music  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  and  a 
zwieback  is  permitted.  The  concert 
will  be  over  at  six,  and  then  a  walk 
home  through  the  pine  woods  as  the 
sun  is  going  down  and  the  coolness  of 
the  evening  has  set  in  will  be  found 
enjoyable.  Possibly,  instead  of  a  con¬ 
cert,  a  driving  excursion  may  be  made 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  places  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  simply  through  the  pine 
woods.  A  light  supper,  generally  a 
plate  of  cold  meat  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  will  follow  about  eight  o’clock, 
and  then  to  bed  at  ten.  All  Carlsbad, 
or  at  least  the  “  Knrgast”  population, 
goes  to  bed  at  ten,  to  prepare  for  the 
early  start  on  the  following  morning. 

While  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  the  treatment  in  the  general  case, 
of  course  each  particular  case  has  its 
own  special  treatment  as  that  may  be 
dictated  by  the  medical  adviser,  and 
this  may  vary  in  many  ways  either  in 
taking  the  waters,  bathing,  diet,  or  ex¬ 
ercise. 

After  a  course  varying  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  our  visitor  will  generally 
find  that  though  his  capacity  for  exer¬ 
tion,  mental  and  bodily,  has  for  the 
time  somewhat  diminished,  his  appe¬ 
tite  has  improved,  and  what  is  more 
important,  his  digestion,  if  applied 
only  upon  such  diet  as  is  prescribed  to 
he  maintained  for  some  little  time 
afterward,  during  the  “aftercure,”  is 
also  much  improved.  He  will  almost 
invariably  find  that  he  scales  a  good 
few  pounds  less  than  when  he  arrived, 
but  he  may  comfort  himself  that  his 
loss  in  avoirdupois  will,  if  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  health  in  his  individ¬ 
ual  case,  be  regained  within  a  month 
or  two.  In  ^lort,  in  his  improved 
all-round  condition,  his  temperance 
and  regularity  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  an  effectual  “cure.”— cVm/nJers’s 
Journal. 
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BY  E.  PRATT. 


I  AM  a  retired  Indian  public  servant 
temporarily  residing  in  England,  and 
I  have  been  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 
Assenting  to  the  main  principles  of  So¬ 
cialism,  and  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  of  large  reforms  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  I  am  constrained  never¬ 
theless  to  dissent  from  the  spirit  of 
some  recent  political  demonstrations. 
Claiming  kindred  as  I  do  with  the  gov¬ 
erned  as  with  the  governors,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  on  that  account  a  double 
claim  to  be  heard,  I  am  desirous  of 
stating  briefly  the  nature  and  the 
grounds  of  my  dissent. 

No  one  who  has  thoughtfully  consid¬ 
ered  the  complex  problem  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  can  doubt  that  the 
extravagance  which  unhappily,  but  not 
necessarily,  attends  British  rule  in 
India  is  an  iniquitous  tax  on  a  deplo¬ 
rably  impoverished  country.  To  at¬ 
tempt  within  the  limits  of  this  paper 
the  history  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  that  iniquity  is  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable.  I  can  only  here  briefly  indi¬ 
cate  headings  for  separate  chapters  in 
a  discourse  on  that  large  subject. 

The  iniquity,  as  we  know,  began 
with  unscrupulous  practices  like  those 
for  which  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
set  an  unworthy  example  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  all  its  grades.  The 
public  conscience,  revolting  against 
those  practices,  perceived  the  necessity 
for  reform  ;  but  a  grave  mistake  at 
that  time  was  made  in  the  selection  of 
a  reformer.  Lord  Cornwallis  belonged 
to  a  ruling  class  at  home,  a  class  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  gave  to  each  of  its  in¬ 
dividual  owners  a  princely  revenue. 
His  lordship’s  notions,  therefore,  as  to 
the  ponip  and  state  which  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  or  desirable  for  English  rulers  in 
India  to  keep  up,  were  derived  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at 
home,  and  his  ideal  was  naturally  a 
morbid  one. 

In  these  circumstances,  to  which  we 
may  add,  perhaps,  that  he  was  not 


specially  skilled  in  the  economic  sci¬ 
ence  of  his  own  time.  Lord  Cornwallis 
overlooked,  when,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  placing  them  above  the 
temptation  of  misconduct,  he  under¬ 
took  the  flxing  of  a  new  scale  of  re¬ 
muneration  for  public  servants,  that, 
whether  India  be  taxed  irregularly  by 
their  malpractices  or  regularly  by  the 
assignment  of  a  princely  income  to 
each  of  them,  the  economic  effect  on 
the  country  would  be  the  same.  India 
thus  has  grievously  suffered,  the  injus¬ 
tice  being  afterward  enhanced  by  the 
approximation  of  England  to  India 
through  steam  and  electricity,  and  by 
injudiciously  liberal  absentee  and  pen¬ 
sion  regulations  ;  a  change  of  condi¬ 
tions,  wholly  unforeseen,  which  has 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
bring  public  servants  to  look  upon 
India  as  their  permanent  homo  ;  the 
reproaches  of  conscience  being  silenced 
by  a  willing  acceptance  of  the  false 
teaching  that  the  physical  well-being 
of  Europeans  and  their  offspring  is  in¬ 
jured,  not  by  unwholesome  habits  of 
living,  but  by  the  innocent  Indian  cli¬ 
mate,  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the 
truth. 

In  another  direction  also  has  India 
grievously  suffered.  Governed  till 
1858  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  with  a  large  oflice 
established  in  the  City,  after  that  year 
India  came  under  the  government  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  change  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  error  of  keeping  up  and 
even  augmenting  that  large  separate 
establishment  for  the  control  of  the 
Crown’s  delegates  in  India,  instead  of 
transferring  t^he  work  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  We  know  that  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  opposed  to  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  government  by  the  Crown,  and 
that  his  opposition  was  founded  on 
reasons  which  subsequent  events  have 
fully  justified.  In  the  arrangements 
for  giving  effect  to  the  change  Mr. 
Mill,  we  may  well  suppose,  was  not 
consulted  ;  but  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  his  refusal  of  a  seat  in  the 
then  newly  organized  Council  of  India 
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was  intended  by  him  as  a  protest 
against  the  inconsiderately  extravagant 
character  of  those  arrangements. 

The  errors  alluded  to  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs,  plus  some  subsid¬ 
iary  abuses,  have  necessitated  a  large 
annual  tribute  from  India  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  a  tribute  which  is 
now  officially  estimated  at  £17,000,000, 
but  which,  it  is  said,  probably  amounts 
to  about  £30,000,000.  Deplorable  as 
all  this  undoubtedly  is,  I  certainly  find 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  errors 
to  which  they  are  due  are  the  errors  of 
men  who,  misled  by  a  questionable  if 
not  an  utterly  false  social  ideal  at 
home,  had  sought  to  realize  their  ideal 
under  conditions  still  more  unsuitable 
than  those  at  home  ;  that  each  succes¬ 
sive  Administration  continued  thus  a 
traditional  and  an  iniquitous  system 
from  a  thoughtlessness  as  to  its  inevita¬ 
ble  economical  result,  rather  than  in  de¬ 
liberate  indifference  to  future  disasters 
which  might  not  come  in  its  own  time. 

But  the  effect  of  this  enormous  trib¬ 
ute  has  been  the  impoverishment  of 
India  ;  and  it  is  right,  equally  for  the 
relief  of  depressed  Indian  populations, 
and  in  the  interests  of  our  own  great 
manufacturing  country,  which  cannot 
hope  to  find  markets  for  its  goods  ex¬ 
cept  among  prosperous  peoples,  that 
strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  in  England  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  To  this 
extent  I  agree  with  the  demonstrators. 

The  political  demonstrations  which 
have  as  yet  taken  place  have  been  got 
up  by  the  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  the  chief  demonstrators  have 
been  Mr.  Hyndman,  its  President ; 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  an  Irish  Member 
of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
Naoroji,  formerly  prime  minister  to 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  lately 
M.P.  for  Central  Finsbury. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  if  erro¬ 
neously  acted  on,  and  with,  doubtless, 
unquestionable  purity  of  motives,  but 
not,  I  fear,  thinking  very  much  about 
India,  Messrs.  Hyndman  and  Davitt, 
with  Dadabhoy’s  cordial  approval,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  British 
rule  was  a  curse  to  India,  and  they  de¬ 
manded  our  departure  thence  with  bag 
and  baggage. 

If  the  question  under  consideration 


were  how  we  might  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda, 
in  which,  in  common  with  Mr.  Hynd¬ 
man,  though  not  with  the  same  zeal 
and  ardor,  1  am  sincerely  interested,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  compliance 
with  the  demand  in  question  might 
prove  a  useful  preliminary  step.  Our 
withdrawal  from  India  would  give  us 
ample  leisure  to  elaborate  the  details 
of  the  Socialistic  programme  as  far  as 
they  may  be  wise  and  practicable,  and 
I  also  admit  that  it  might  greatly  tend 
to  promote  the  schemes  of  those  who 
hope  some  day  to  compel  our  with¬ 
drawal  from  Ireland  ;  schemes  which, 
to  Irish  patriots  like  Mr.  Michael  Dav¬ 
itt,  are  the  end  and  aim  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  But  our  withdrawal  from  India 
is  not  what  India  and  her  real  friends 
want.  A  very  limited  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  that  country  and  of 
the  present  position  of  the  political 
world  is  sufficient  to  make  it  obvious 
that  our  abandonment  of  India  before 
she  has  been  educated  into  organizing 
for  herself  a  strong  and  a  righteous 
Government  would  be  a  cruel  injury  to 
her. 

The  right  remedy  for  her  troubles, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  to  be  devised 
only  by  those  who,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  are  prompted  by  a  love  of  jus¬ 
tice  for  India,  not  by  a  hatred  of  injus¬ 
tice,  or  supposed  injustice,  in  some 
other  direction.  Yielding  to  no  one 
in  my  admiration  of  the  unflinching 
energy  and  the  complete  self-abnega¬ 
tion  with  which  Messrs.  Hyndman  and 
Davitt  have  worked  each  for  the  cause 
with  which  his  whole  life  may  be  said 
to  be  identified,  I  wholly  disagree  with 
them  as  to  their  proposed  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  India. 

I  say  it  with  reluctance,  but  I  say  only 
what  I  honestly  think,  when  I  add  that 
it  is  wrong  in  India’s  troubles  to  seek 
the  opportunity  of  promoting  pet  proj¬ 
ects  of  our  own,  whatever  the  merits 
of  these  projects  are.  To  come  to  the 
front  with  that  view,  passionately  pos¬ 
ing  as  champions  of  India,  but  really 
inaifferent  whether  the  measures  which 
we  advocate  be  harmful  or  otherwise, 
is  to  take  a  course  which  must  be  held 
to  be  indefensible,  however  deserving 
we  may  be  in  a  general  sense  of  esteem 
and  respect. 
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After  Messrs,  Hyndman  and  Davitt 
in  London,  it  was  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Nao- 
roji’s  turn,  and  he  took  it  at  Leeds  and 
Liverpool.  At  the  London  meeting, 
forgetting  that  he  was  a  Parsee,  that 
he  belonged  to  a  small  community  of 
foreign  refugees  in  India,  who,  more 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Indian 
populations,  have  been  repeatedly  in¬ 
debted  to  British  rule  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  who  more  than  once  might  have 
been  swept  out  of  the  country  by  hos¬ 
tile  races  except  for  our  presence  there  ; 
forgetting  all  this,  the  late  member  for 
Central  Finsbury,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
agreed  with  his  colleagues  that  British 
rule  was  a  curse  to  India.  The  former 
premier  to  a  Hindoo  sovereign  went 
now  a  step  farther.  It  has  long  been 
an  axiom  in  statecraft  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  when  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  occurs,  the  prime 
minister  should  be  hanged  and  the 
king  congratulated  on  a  good  riddance. 
At  Leeas,  not  forgetting  that,  while 
prime  minister  at  Baroda,  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  signal  departure 
from  the  wholesome  traditional  prac¬ 
tice  of  dealing  with  sovereigns  and 
their  ministers,  and  clumsily  betraying 
a  desire  to  use  his  success  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  as  a  new  precedent,  the  truculent 
Dadabhoy,  with  tongue  in  cheek  per¬ 
haps,  made  a  remarkable  speech.  He 
virtually  personified  British  authority 
in  India  as  a  reigning  sovereign,  stig¬ 
matized  him  as  a  murderer  in  his  sup¬ 
posed  responsibility  for  the  Indian 
famine,  and  exhorted  his  audience  to 
do  justice  lest  “  the  blood  of  the  mur¬ 
dered”  Indian  peasantry  should  “  lie 
at  their  door.”  After  this  abuse  of 
his  freedom  of  speech  on  English  soil, 
he  proceeded  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool, 
and  wound  up  with  a  demand  for  the 
substitution  of  native  for  English 
agency  in  India. 

Now,  though  the  wrong  done  to 
India  by  injudicious  champions  has  a 
tendency  unfortunately  to  prejudice 
the  public  mind  equally  against  what 
is  reasonable  and  what  is  unreasonable 
in  their  demands,  I  shall  presently 
show  to  what  extent  I  think  their  latest 
demand  deserves  consideration.  But 
I  must  first  finish  what  I  have  to  say 
respecting  India’s  involuntary  tribute 
to  England. 


I  certainly  think  that  the  public 
writer  who  first  drew  attention  to  the 
inevitable  eventual  effect  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  India  of  its  invol¬ 
untary  tribute  to  this  country  is  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  both.  The  first 
enunciator  of  the  principle,  that  the 
drawing  away  year  after  year  of  produce 
from  a  country  with  no  return  to  it  in 
kind  must  end  in  the  exhaustion  of  its 
lands  and  the  starvation  of  its  people, 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  benefactor  of 
his  race  who  conclusively  established 
the  economic  truth  that  the  monopoly 
by  a  few  of  the  lands  of  any  country 
must  necessarily  cause  the  poverty  and 
destitution  of  the  many,  and  also  with 
that  other  benefactor  whose  masterly 
analysis  of  economic  phenomena  has 
demonstrated  unanswerably  that  wealth 
accumulated  as  capital  is  the  product 
of  unpaid  surplus  labor.  He  deserves, 
in  short,  to  rank  wilh  Henry  George 
and  with  Karl  Marx. 

If  I  have,  as  I  think  I  have,  justly 
estimated  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  this 
third  benefactor,  it  may  be  desirable 
that  I  should  contribute  such  evidence 
as  I  can  offer  toward  the  solution  of  a 
question  which  in  the  Press  and  else¬ 
where  has  been  incidentally  and  not 
very  satisfactorily  discussed — the  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  as  to  who  really  has  done 
US  this  good  service. 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  in  an 
article  published  in  that  journal  soon 
after  the  famine  relief  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  named  Mr.  Hyndman 
as  the  right  person.  We  were  after¬ 
ward  told  that  this  was  a  mistake.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Dadabhoy  Naoroji  at  a  meeting  at 
Leeds,  it  was  he,  Mr.  Dadabhoy,  who, 
like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject  thirty  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Hyndman,  whom  he  patron¬ 
izingly  called  his  friend,  only  followed 
in  his  footsteps  ten  years  later.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  in¬ 
teresting  hallucination  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  quasi-Indian  patriot  for 
the  revelation  in  reference  to  India  of 
an  important  economic  law  ;  but  I 
fear  that  the  honor  belongs  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  after  all,  and  tiuth  compels 
the  correction  which  I  am  about  to 
make. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  appeared 
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in  an  Indian  journal,  the  Times  of 
India,  some  able  and  suggestive  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  probable  eventual  eflect  on 
the  economic  condition  of  India  of  our 
system  of  governing  the  country.  The 
editor  of  the  journal  was  the  late  Rob¬ 
ert  Knight,  a  self-made  man,  who 
went  out  to  India  as  a  youth,  and 
whose  acquaintance  I  there  made  when 
he  was  a  boy  in  his  teens.  Robert 
Knight  was  long  connected  with  the 
Press  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ap¬ 
propriately  edited  a  journal  called  The 
Friend  of  India,  and  also  The  Indian 
Economist  and  Statesman.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  his  important  services  to  India  as  a 
journalist,  a  former  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Bengal,  the  late  Sir  George 
Campbell,  conferred  upon  him  some 
years  ago  an  Assistant  Secretaryship  in 
the  Bengal  Secretariat,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  he  relinquished  when  he 
found  it  to  be  incompatible  with  his 
duty  to  the  public  as  a  journalist. 
Whether  the  articles  to  which  I  allude 
were  written  by  Robert  Knight  I  am 
unable  to  positively  state  ;  I  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  him  as  the  author  ;  but 
they  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
tributor,  perhaps  of  that  singularly 
able  and  conscientious  member  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Geddess, 
who,  at  great  peril  to  his  position  and 
prospects,  wrote  several  thoughtful 
essays  for  a  Calcutta  review  on  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  India,  etc. 
But  certainly  Mr.  Uadabhoy  Kaoroji 
was  not  the  writer  in  the  Times  of 
India,  for  the  editor,  in  compliment¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dadabhoy  many  years  ago  on 
his  useful  compilation  of  statistics  bear¬ 
ing  on  India,  had  complained  in  the 
Indian  Press,  unanswered  by  the  ac¬ 
cused,  of  the  want  of  candor  which  had 
prevented  Mr.  Dadabhoy  from  owning 
that  his  industry  had  been  inspired  by 
published  articles  in  the  Times  of 
India. 

The  revelation  which  I  have  just 
made  happily  does  not  affect  any  na¬ 
tive  of  India  proper.  Nor  are  the  edu¬ 
cated  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of 
India  responsible  for  the  want  of  judg¬ 
ment,  sense,  and  moderation  on  the 
art  of  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji  which 
as  accompanied  the  latest  demand  of 
the  demonstrators  as  before  described. 
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I  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  the 
British  people — who,  at  the  present 
time,  by  generous  pecuniary  relief,  are 
manifesting  a  genuine  sorrow  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  distant  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  and  an  evident  anxiety  to  miti¬ 
gate  their  sufferings— will  also  recog¬ 
nize  at  an  early  date,  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  admitting  the  natives  of  India, 
and  facilitating  their  admission,  to  a 
still  larger  share  than  they  now  have, 
in  the  government  of  their  country. 

I  heartilv  agree  with  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  that  this  concession  is  desirable  ; 
but  I  also  strongly  think  that,  whether 
we  employ  in  India  Asiatics  or  Euro¬ 
peans,  blacks  or  whites,  Englishmen 
engaged  and  sent  thither  from  home, 
or  colored  and  other  Englishmen  al¬ 
ready  settled  out  there,  what  is  chiefly 
required  is  that  the  agents  of  British 
rule  in  India  should  bie  made  to  look 
upon  that  country  as  their  permanent 
home.  In  solving  satisfactorily  the 
various  difficulties  which  surround  the 
complex  problem  of  our  government  of 
India,  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  in 
determining  how  we  may  relieve  India 
of  her  depressing  annual  tribute  to 
England  without  eliminating  from  her 
public  service  the  still  indispensable 
element  of  high-minded  Englishmen. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  con¬ 
sider  : 

I.  The  best  means  of  stopping  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  India,  ap¬ 
parently  more  or  less  unavoidable  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  mis¬ 
chievous  system  ;  and 

II.  How  to  accomplish  this  object 
without  impairing  the  tone  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  under 
the  wholesome  moral  influence  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  high-minded  member  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  whose  humble 
subordinate  I  was,  my  mind  was  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
exploitation  of  India  by  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  Much  may  be  done  and  is  done 
by  conscientious  public  servants  in  this 
direction.  I  am  not  writing  an  auto¬ 
biographical  memoir  of  my  own  official 
career,  and  to  avoid  the  egotism  of 
raking  up  old  controversies  I  shall  pass 
over  much  that  might  be  usefully 
noted  here.  Not  even  the  temptation 
24 
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of  offering  to  the  readers  of  this  Re¬ 
view  a  second  example  of  the  dexterity 
with  which  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji,  in 
his  diligent  search  for  the  means  of 
playing  the  role  of  an  Indian  patriot, 
can  adopt  without  acknowledgment  a 
good  suggestion,  not  even  that  tempta¬ 
tion  shall  induce  me  to  make  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  his  demand,  through  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  Indian  public  servants  of 
compensation  for  loss  to  them,  through 
a  fall  in  the  exchange,  was  probably 
derived  from  my  official  protest  on  the 
subject  in  a  letter  to  the  India  Office, 
which  was  published  in  1890,  before 
the  Government  had  erroneously  sanc¬ 
tioned  that  compensation.  But  in 
passing  over  much  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  I  ought  to  be  permitted  at  any 
rate  to  point  with  satisfaction  to  my 
successful  training,  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  two  sons  for  successful  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
to  which  they  now  belong,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step,  though  a  small  one,  tow¬ 
ard  promoting  the  public  object  which 
I  have  long  had  at  heart.  Of  course  I 
offer  no  pledge  on  behalf  of  these 
youths,  but  to  them  India  is  their  nat¬ 
ural  home  ;  and  if,  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  as  it  certainly  should  be, 
permanent  home,  they  will  here¬ 
after  draw  and  spend  their  pensions  in 
India,  and  to  that  extent  diminish  the 
drain  westward.  My  excuse,  then,  for 
offering  any  suggestion  toward  stop¬ 
ping  the  exploitation  of  India  is  not 
only  that  I  have  long  held  the  opinion 
that  something  should  be  done,  but 
also  that  I  have  in  the  past  taken  use¬ 
ful  action  in  (hat  direction. 

I  venture  further  to  tbink  that  my 
long  official  career  entitles  me  to  offer 
emphaiic  testimony,  as  that  of  one 
who  knows,  on  the  importance  of  the 
second  of  the  two  objects,  as  above 
slated,  which  I  think  should  be  held 
in  view  in  devising  a  solution  of  our 
difficulties  in  India.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  are  to  be  found  men  of  higher 
integrity  of  character  and  devotion  to 
duty  than  the  bulk  of  the  Englishmen 
composing  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  to  which  1  never 
had  the  honor  to  belong.  They  sup¬ 
ply  a  leaven  for  raising  the  tone  of 


public  life  in  India  still  much  needed 
there.  If  our  empire  owes  much  to 
the  exceptional  men  whose  heroic  fig- 
ures  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  India,  our  strong  moral  po¬ 
sition  there  to-day  is  due  to  singularly 
upright  Englishmen  who  have  been 
and  are  connected  with  its  ordinary 
administration,  whose  acts  and  past 
careers  are  little  thought  of  because 
they  have  done  their  good  work  in  a 
quiet,  unsensational  manner,  and  be¬ 
cause  (unsolicitous  of  titles  and  statues, 
honors  which  to  them,  each  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  integrity  of  his  life  a  mod¬ 
ern  Cincinnatus,  have  been  unaccept¬ 
able)  they  have  unobtrusively  passed 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  dignified 
labors,  unconscious  of  any  special  merit 
in  duty  thoroughly  fulfilled.  Justice 
to  India  requires  that  we  should  con¬ 
trive  to  retain  permanently  iu  that 
country  men  such  as  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed"  and  their  offspring. 

During  a  furlough  to  England  many 
years  ago  I  incidentally  expressed  my 
opinions,  as  above  described,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tor,  who  now  would  keep  the  English 
out  of  India  altogether,  thought  at 
that  time  that  it  would  be  unreason¬ 
ably  hard  upon  them  to  attach  to  their 
service  in  India  any  condition  which 
should  encourage  them  to  make  that 
country  their  permanent  home.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  the  quasi-econo¬ 
mist  and  patriot,  whose  strong  opinions 
as  to  the  cruelty  to  India  of  the  an¬ 
nual  tribute  exacted  by  England  prompt 
him  now  to  denounce  those  responsible 
for  such  tribute  as  murderers,  had,  a 
few  years  ago  (the  time  I  allude  to),  so 
imperfect  an  appreciation  of  the  effect 
of  that  tribute,  that  he  thought  there 
would  be  cruelty  in  any  action  for 
diminishing  the  drain  as  I  had  sug¬ 
gested. 

Nevertheless,  my  convictions  as  above 
indicated  remain  unshaken  ;  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  large  re¬ 
forms  looming  in  the  early  future  for 
reforming  our  present  system  of  gov¬ 
erning  India  will  have  to  include,  be¬ 
sides  a  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office  of 
the  work  of  supervising  and  control¬ 
ling  the  Indian  Governments  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  official  salaries  all  round, 
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such  a  revision  of  the  absentee  and 
pension  regulations  for  public  servants 
as  shall  have  the  etiect,  with  respect  to 
present  incumbents,  of  making  it  their 
interest  to  look  upon  India  rather  than 
England  as  their  permanent  home,  and, 
with  respect  to  future  public  servants, 
of  emphatically  discouraging  their  re¬ 
turn  to  England. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  reform 
would  be  infinitely  more  than  the  re¬ 
lief  it  would  bring  to  India  in  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  her  annual  tribute  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  permanent  English  public 
opinion  in  India,  which  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  would  assert  and  demand  her 
rights  by  constitutional  methods  ;  and 
demands,  prompted  by  that  love  of 
justice  which  is  inherent  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race,  would  be  more  likely  to  com¬ 
mand  respectful  attention  in  England 
than  the  ebullitions  of  disloyal  agita¬ 
tors  plotting  mischief  in  India,  or  of 
semi-loyal  unemployed  Parsee  pre¬ 
miers,  who  may  be  delegated  thence  to 
“  demonstrate”  in  this  country. 


Can  any  reasonable  opposition  be 
made  to  the  proposed  reform?  The 
old  objection  as  to  climate  was  invent¬ 
ed  long  ago  by  ingenious  scientists  to 
suggest  an  aplogy  to  the  conscientious 
for  breach  of  duty,  as  benevolent  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  present  day  recommend 
their  patients  to  indulge  in  a  little  al¬ 
cohol,  not  because  they  think  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  but  because  they 
know  that  their  patients  like  it.  Sen¬ 
sible  people  are  disposed  now  to  set 
aside  that  objection  about  the  climate 
as  an  exploded  one  ;  for  more  people 
die  in  India  and  England  through  in¬ 
judicious  living  than  are  ever  killed 
by  the  climate  in  either  country.  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  including  Englishmen  and 
their  offspring,  may  live  and  thrive  in 
any  habitable  land  if  they  will  but 
adapt  their  habits  to  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  Englishmen  should  not  find  a 
permanent  home  in  India  as  they  now 
do  in  America,  Australia  and  Africa. 
—  Westminster  Review. 


“MISSING.” 

A  Story  of  the  South  Pacific. 

BY  JOHN  ARTHUR  BARRY. 


I. 

“What’s  become  of  the  Linnet?" 
asked  somebody,  suddenly,  one  fine 
morning  at  the  Admiralty  some  fifty 
years  ago.  And  nobody  knew.  Some 
said  China,  others  the  West  Coast, 
others  again  the  West  Indies.  But 
there  was  no  finality  in  the  guessing. 
And  not  until  an  old  clerk  in  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary’s  room  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  that  his  son  was  the  Linnet’s  mid¬ 
shipman,  that  he  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  three  years,  and  that  his  last 
letter  was  from  Australia,  was  the  clue 
found. 

Then,  presently,  despatches,  volu¬ 
minous  and  complete,  were  forwarded 
to  the  colonial  authorities  at  “  Syd¬ 
ney,  Victoria,”  asking  for  information 
respecting  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Lmnet, 
one  gun,  300  tons,  Lieutenant-Com¬ 


mander  Morrissey,  etc.,  supposed  to  be 
on  duty  somewhere  on  that  station. 

And  in  due  course,  which  was  a  long 
course,  because  the  overland  telegraph 
was  still  an  adventure  to  scoff  at,  came 
the  reply  to  the  effect  that,  a  very  long 
time  ago,  “  H.M.  Schooner  Linnet^  1, 
300,  etc.,  etc.,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Morrissey,”  had,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  Post  Captain  in  charge  of  the 
station,  and  since  deceased,  sailed  away 
on  patrol  duty  among  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

Of  late  nothing  had  been  beard  of 
the  schooner.  But  the  authorities  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
still  at  her  post.  They  also  took  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  that,  in  view  of 
the  recent  grave  Russian  complications, 
and  the  fact  of  the  only  warship  hav¬ 
ing  recently  sailed  for  Home,  the  Lin¬ 
net  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
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protecting  British  interests  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  Home  Naval  authorities  were 
satisfied  with  this.  They  had  placed 
the  missing  vessel.  Also  they  prom¬ 
ised  that,  in  the  spring,”  two  new 
ships  should  be  stationed  in  Australian 
waters. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Meanwhile,  in  a  snug  harbor  of  Su- 
vaila,  the  largest  island  of  a  group  of 
four  known  as  “  The  Padrones,”  lay 
H.M.S.  Linnet.  But  you  would  never 
have  taken  her  for  what  she  was.  Her 
sides  were  worn  and  weather-beaten  ; 
long  tears  of  iron  rust  trickled  down 
them,  and  everywhere  showed  un¬ 
sightly  patches  of  the  first  priming-coat 
of  lead  colored  paint  in  place  of  the 
original  delicate  creamy  white. 

Instead  of  “  Europe”  rope,  half  her 
running  rigging  was  coir,  brown  and 
frizzy,  and  the  standing  gear  showed 
grievously  for  lack  of  tar.  Many  of 
her  rattlines  were  gone,  and  their 
places  filled  by  strips  of  bamboo.  Her 
sails,  loosed  to  dry  and  half-sheeted 
home,  showed  great  patches,  fitter  for 
a  North  Country  collier  than  a  British 
ship  o’  war,  be  she  ever  so  small. 
Everywhere  about  her  hung  a  curious 
look  of  decay  and  drought,  and  bar¬ 
barism  accentuated  instead  of  relieved 
by  a  festoon  of  shells  and  sharks’  teeth 
hanging  round  the  neck  of  the  once 
smartly  gilded  figurehead.  Looking 
over  the  side,  deep  down  through  the 
clear  water,  you  saw,  in  place  of  bright 
copper,  barnacles  and  weeds. 

Her  crew  were  well  in  keeping  ;  for, 
if  the  ship’s  stores  had  run  out,  so  evi¬ 
dently  had  the  slop  chest.  For’ard, 
the  men  were  in  every  variety  of  rig  ; 
and  with  their  broad-leafed  palm  hats, 
made  to  the  individual  wearer’s  fancy, 
their  trousers  and  jumpers  of  cheap 
and  gaudy  “  trade”  prints,  and  shark¬ 
skin  belts  ornamented  with  native 
work,  they  looked  far  more  like  pirates 
than  the  regulation  British  Jack. 

Nor  did  the  presence  among  them  of 
many  flower-decked  brown  ‘maidens, 
who  evidently  had  the  run  of  the  ship, 
lessen  the  resemblance. 

Aft,  in  hammocks  under  the  sun- 
blanched  awning,  swung  Morrissey  and 
his  lieutenant,  while  a  couple  of  native 
belles  sat  on  the  skylight  chattering 


to  a  small  midshipman  who,  in  an  un¬ 
dress  uniform  of  brown  calico  and 
grass-woven  hat,  lay  on  a  rug  smoking 
a  huge  cigar  of  his  own  manufacture. 

To  seaward  gleamed,  white  as  snow, 
the  long  round  of  surf  as  it  broke  with 
subdued  murmur  on  the  circling  reef  ; 
above,  the  sky  was  like  sapphire,  and 
all  around  the  water  gleamed  still  and 
placid,  and  in  color  of  the  tender  blue 
of  the  forget-me-not ;  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  rounded  mountains  of  the 
island,  clothed  in  vivid  greenery,  sloped 
softly  to  the  edge  of  the  long  stretch 
of  dazzling  white  beach.  From  some¬ 
where  in  the  hills  came  the  sound  of 
falling  waters  ;  the  air  was  full  of  the 
fragrance  of  flowers.  It  was  Lotos- 
land,  and  everything  about  ship  and 
crew  seemed  eloquently  to  say — 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than 
toil,  the  shore 

Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid  ocean,  wind  and 
wave  and  oar  ; 

Oh,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not 
wander  more. 

Presently,  from  a  boat  which  had 
pulled  off  from  the  beach,  stepped  a 
tall,  bronzed,  clean-shaven  man, 
dressed  in  spotless  duck  from  head  to 
foot.  This  was  Silas  B.  Kegg,  the 
owner  of  the  white  coral-built  trading 
station  which  flashed  out  of  the  great 
clump  of  purple  hibiscus  that  little 
Thompson,  the  midshipman,  had  once 
fancifully  compared  to  a  stain  of  blood 
on  the  even  greenery  of  palm  and 
breadfruit  trees. 

“  I  reckon,  now.  Cap,”  said  the  vis¬ 
itor  without  any  ceremony,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  clews  of  Morrissey’s  ham¬ 
mock,  “  as  we’ll  have  trouble  direckly. 
I  don’t  like  the  free  an’  easy  way  these 
niggers  is  carrin’  on  lately.  That’s  a 
fact.  You’d  think  the  store  yonder 
belongs  to  ’em.  Likewise  this  ship  o’ 
yourn.  You  don’t  burn  powder 
enough.  Look  at  ’em  now.” 

The  Commander  turned  his  head 
slowly  till,  under  the  dip  of  the  awn¬ 
ing.  he  could  see  right  for’ard.  A 
whole  crowd  of  natives,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  had  so  closed  in  the  Linnet's 
seamen  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
them.  Another  mob  was  sitting  in  a 
row  all  along  the  forty-two  pounder 
that  lay,  its  white  paint  peeled  off  in 
patches,  on  its  turn-table  just  for’ard 
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of  the  foremast.  These,  flower-decked, 
laughed  and  screamed  in  childish  gay- 
ety  as  they  pushed  each  other  off  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  Others,  again, 
were  aloft  in  the  fore-rigging,  appar¬ 
ently  playing  at  follow-my-leader.  A 
harmless  race,  surely,  and  one  full  of 
mirth  ! 

But  the  trader  shook  his  head  as  he 
gazed.  His  dealings  with  the  Linnet 
and  her  people  had  been  profitable. 
And  *he  hoped  for  more  profit  still. 
Also,  he  was  afraid  for  his  own  skin, 
and  wished  to  inoculate  the  others. 
Also,  he  knew  the  islands,  and  had 
seen  curious  matters  happen  in  them. 

■  ‘‘  Bah  !”  said  Morrissey,  after  a  long 
look,  “  they  know  we  can  bite  if  we 
like.  It’s  only  the  mice  larking  with 
the  lion.  Although,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Kegg,  we’re  getting  so  mouldy  and 
worn  that  I’m  almost  afraid  to  fire  the 
gun.  Last  practice  over  at  Mallicobo 
brought  showers  of  dry-rotten  stuff 
from  aloft  about  our  ears.  None  of 
our  spars  would  stand  a  heavy  blow. 
Besides,  our  ammunition  is  giving  out 
both  for  small  arms  and  the  gun.  And 
as  for  provisions — well  your  little  bill 
will  tell  its  own  tale  when  it  comes  to 
pay  day.  Our  commission’s  up  over  a 
year  now.  They’ve  clean  forgotten 
us,  and  we’ll  be  left  here  till  we  become 
niggers  ourselves,  and  live  on  cassava 
and  pork !”  And  the  Commander 
yawned  and  turned  in  his  hammock. 

“  No,  no,  Cap,”  replied  Kegg,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “  Not  so  bad  as 
that.  I’ve  got  a  boat  under  charter, 
nearly  due  from  Yap,  in  the  Carolines. 
Bottled  ale,  champagne,  the  chycest  o’ 
tinned  stuffs,  an’  the  whitest  o’  flour, 
not  to  mention  a  few  barrels  o’  gun¬ 
powder.  She  ought  to  show  up  pretty 
slick  with  this  southerly.” 

“  More  promissory  notes  !”  groaned 
the  Commander. 

“John  Bull’s  name’s  good  enough 
for  me,”  replied  Silas.  “  You  kin 
take  the  hull  cargo  on  them  terms. 
But,”  he  continued,  as  he  stepped  tow¬ 
ard  the  gangway,  “  mind  a  fool’s  ad¬ 
vice,  Cap,  an’  keep  your  eye  liftin’  on 
them  niggers,  an’  specially  on  Mister 
Tuifalu.  He’s  watchin’  on  us  now  as 
sharp  as  a  shark  arter  a  piccaninny. 
Send  a  roun’  shot  or  two  ashore.  Cap, 
just  for  fun  like — knock  over  a  few  o’ 


their  cocoa-palms,  and  pay  for  ’em. 
Them  nigs  is  just  bustin’  full  o’  pure 
cussedness,  spite  o’  their  larhn’  an’ 
flowers,  an’  singin’.  Well,  so  long  !  I 
ain’t  none  too  comfortable  myself  ;  an’ 
copra’s  a  thing  o’  the  past.  But,  you 
see,  I  alius  keep  my  guns  handy.” 
And  he  patted  a  couple  of  holsters,  one 
on  each  hip,  from  which  protruded  the 
butts  of  two  enormous  “  Colts.” 

“  Anything  in  it,  d’ye  think.  Bram¬ 
ble  ?”  asked  Morrissey,  after  a  long 
pause,  turning  languidly  to  his  lieu¬ 
tenant.  For  answer  the  latter  sent 
little  Thompson  to  call  the  boatswain, 
who  presently  appeared,  with  floweis 
in  his  rough  gray  hair,  remnants  of  a 
hurriedly  discarded  garland. 

“  Danger  from  them  niggers,  sir  !” 
said  he,  in  reply  to  his  superior’s  ques¬ 
tions.  “  Why,  they’re  for  all  the 
world  like  a  lot  o’  kids,  an’  as  much 
’arm  in  ’em  !  If ’t  were  Tanna,  now, 
or  San  Christoval,  it  might  be  differ¬ 
ent.  But  we  been  here  a  solid  month 
an’  never  seen  nothin’  wrong.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  ain’t  likely,  sir,  as  a  scum  o’ 
black  niggers  ud  tackle  a  British  man 
o’  war  !” 

Morrissey  laughed,  so  did  Bramble, 
so  did  the  solitary  midshipman  who 
was  lying  back  eating  bananas  almost 
as  fast  as  the  two  brown  girls  could 
skin  them  and  put  them  into  his 
mouth. 

As  Hicks  (which  was  the  boatswain’s 
name)  finished  sniggering  in  respectful 
sympathy,  a  sound  of  shooting  reached 
them  from  shoreward.  Abreast  of  the 
white  house,  backed  by  the  patch  of 
scarlet,  in  the  bright  sunlight  stood  a 
man  from  whose  extended  arms  flashed 
forth  fire  and  smoke  into  a  dense  crowd 
of  natives,  between  whom  and  the 
trader  (for  it  was  he)  so  thickly  flew 
the  spears  that  they  seemed  but  one 
continuous  mass.  Suddenly  they  saw 
him  fall  to  his  knees,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  it  was  as  if  a  brown  wave  had 
rolled  over  the  spot. 

With  a  roar  the  boatswain  sprang 
for’ard,  only  to  be  met  at  the  break  of 
the  little  poop  by  Tuifalu  and  cleft  so 
cleanly  by  a  single  blow  from  a  nine- 
pound  American  axe  that  a  half  of  his 
head  fell  sideways  on  to  each  shoulder. 
For  full  a  minute  he  stood  upright, 
then,  slowly,  his  legs  gave  way  and  he 
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doubled  up  all  in  a  heap  over  the  port 
harness-cask — the  one  the  salt  pork 
was  kept  in. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  thirty 
men  who  composed  the  crew,  and  who 
were  almost  all  on  deck,  were  butch¬ 
ered.  Those  below  speedily  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  scuppers  ran  blood. 

In  the  words  of  Tuifalu  (much  later 
on)  :  “  The  sea  was  red,  and  the  ship 
was  red.  Red  was  everything  in  our 
sight,  yea,  even  the  very  air  we  breathed 
was  red.  A  great  slaughter,  a  very 
great  slaughter  of  white  men,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  known  in  the  world 
bjfore.” 

Meanwhile,  after  the  first,  long  wild 
stare  of  despairing  incredulity,  and 
one  solitary  exclamation  of  “My  God  !” 
from  Morrissey,  the  three  turned  to  fly 
down  the  companion-way.  But  the 
doom  of  the  unprepared  in  those  lands, 
even  to  the  present  day,  was  upon 
them.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot 
the  two  native  women  had  sprung  on 
to  the  awning  and  rapidly  cut  the  stops 
and  earrings  ;  so  that,  before  the  three 
officers  could  reach  the  door,  down 
came  the  big  heavy  spread  of  stout  can¬ 
vas  right  on  the  top  of  them.  Yelling 
like  fiends,  the  Children  of  Treachery 
rushed  aft,  stabbing  frantically  with 
their  spears,  and  beating  with  their 
shark-toothed  swords  at  the  sharply 
outlined  bodies  beneath  until  the 
bleached  canvas  began  to  show  great 
patches  of  red,  and  all  movement 
ceased. 

II. 

To  the  Westward,  beyond  the  ever- 
sounding  circle  of  the  surf  glowing  rosy 
in  the  rays  of  the  lowering  sun,  that 
same  evening  there  hove  in  sight  a 
small  schooner  making  direct  for  the 
entrance  in  the  reef. 

Then  Tuifalu’s  brains  went  to  work 
again  in  savage-wise  ;  and,  very  quick¬ 
ly,  the  awning  was  re-spread,  all  signs 
of  confusion  cleared  away,  and  sundry 
bodies  placed  in  position  about  the 
decks,  some  apparently  watching  the 
approaching  vessel  as  they  leant  over 
the  bulwarks,  one  sitting  on  the  rail 
with  a  fishing-line  between  his  fingers  ; 
and,  aft,  they  propped  poor  Morrissey 
against  the  hood  of  the  companion, 
and  put  his  telescope  under  his  arm. 


as  they  had  seen  him  stand  many  a 
time. 

.  Nor  ashore  were  they  idle  ;  while 
some  beat  welcoming  tom-toms,  others 
ran  the  Stars  and  Stripes  up  to  the 
top  of  the  flagstaff  that  stood  before 
the  dead  trader’s  house.  Ruddier  than 
ever  in  the  sunset  glowed  the  scarlet 
hibiscus.  And  as  the  Yap  schooner 
drew  slowly  in  and  let  go  her  anchor, 
they  set  off  with  songs  and  flowers  and 
boarded  her.  Rendered  totally  unsus¬ 
picious  by  the  presence  of  the  Linnet, 
they  found  the  little  fore-and-after  an 
easy  conquest.  The  Upolu  men  who 
comprised  the  crew  at  once  took  to  the 
water  and  were  killed  there.  The  two 
whites,  skipper  and  mate,  were  cut 
down  on  the  quarterdeck. 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  embarrassment 
of  riches,  and  the  whole  Group  was  in 
a  ferment  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
Two  ships  full  of  untold  treasure  and 
as  much  “  long  pig”  as  would  furnish 
quite  a  week  of  ceaseless  feasting  ! 

Bat  old  Tuifalu  was  not  altogether 
easy  in  his  mind.  Once,  when  only  a 
stripling,  he  remembered  the  people 
had  killed  and  eaten  a  white  trader — a 
man  like  this  last  one — and  thought 
no  more  about  it.  Then,  one  fine 
morning,  a  big,  a  very  big,  canoe  ap¬ 
peared  and  vomited  fire  and  smoke, 
and  things  that  screamed  as  they  flew, 
and  when  they  burst  smashed  huts  and 
canoes  and  plantations. 

Certainly,  only  a  few  very  old  people 
were  killed,  because  the  whole  tribe 
fell  inland.  But  it  was  not  pleasant, 
on  returning,  to  find  their  village  in 
ashes,  canoes  in  splinters,  and  the 
whole  of  the  season’s  crops  ruined. 

There  was,  he  recollected,  much  ar¬ 
gument  over  the  matter.  “  The  anger 
of  the  gods,”  at  last  said  the  priests 
who  lived  in  the  temple  where,  row 
upon  row,  shone  the  long  array  of  pol¬ 
ished  boar’s  tusks.  But  even  then 
Tuifalu  had  doubts. 

He  doubted  more  when  he  saw  the 
Linnet,  and  heard  the  big  gun  fired. 
Weeks  of  close  communion  with  the 
whites  had  taught  him  a  great  deal. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  profited — and  the 
big  gun  had  been  dumb  so  long  ! 

Also,  where  was  the  other  big  canoe 
— the  one  of  many  moons  agone  ? 
Might  it  not  return  at  any  minute  with 
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guns  that  were  not  dumb  ?  Therefore 
Tuifalu  stopped  the  feasting  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  rid  of  the  two  vessels, 
casting  uneasy  glances  the  while  sea¬ 
ward. 

The  Yap  schooner,  after  taking  out 
most  of  her  cargo,  he  ran  ashore  and 
set  fire  to.  And  as  the  people  watched 
her  burning  she  blew  to  atoms,  and  a 
few  were  killed  and  many  grievously 
wounded. 

Kegg’s  powder  had,  in  some  sort, 
worked  a  revenge.  “  The  anger  of 
the  gods,”  said  the  wise  men  again. 
But  Tuifalu  knew  better.  It,  however, 
effectually  stopped  him  from  serving 
the  Linnet  in  the  same  fashion.  Other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  burnt  her  where 
she  lay.  As  it  was,  he  concluded  to 
tow  her  round  to  a  secluded  inlet  that 
he  knew  of,  and  there  gradually  break 
her  up. 

One  matter  puzzled  him.  It  was, 
how  to  weigh  her  anchor.  The  Yap 
schooner’s  ground  tackle  had  been 
merely  a  coir  hawser.  One  can  cut  the 
like  easily  ;  but  not  a  heavy  chain 
cable. 

So  Tuifalu  had  to  work  his  brains 
once  more.  First  he  tried  fair  pull¬ 
ing  :  but  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Group,  or  of  as  many  as  could  get 
hold,  was  unable  to  move  the  anchor. 
He  and  his  had  twice  seen  the  sailors 
— those  men  now  dead  and  digested — 
walking  round  a  flat-topped  thing  to 
the  sound  of  music  until  the  big  iron 
hook  came  up  from  the  sea-bottom. 
Was  it  the  music  or  the  walking  round 
and  round?  T’uifalu  pondered  ,the 
matter  deeply.  And  the  result  was 
that,  one  day,  shipping  the  bars,  and 
seating  himself  on  top  of  the  capstan 
with  an  instrument  made  out  of  one 
of  Morrissey’s  thigh  bones,  he  struck 
up,  while  his  naked  cannibals  ran  mer¬ 
rily  round  and  round  to  the  clank  of 
the  pawls  and  the  barbarous  squeaking 
of  the  savage  flute. 

But  alas  !  the  great  hook,  fast  in  its 
coral  bed  below  there,  gave  no  sign  of 
ascending.  The  necessity  of  taking 
the  cable  to  the  capstan  before  com¬ 
mencing  operations  had  never  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  untutored  ones. 

But  the  old  chief  was  bad  to  beat ; 
and,  presently,  seeing  the  futility  of 
the  thing,  he  began  to  pay  out  chain 


instead  of  trying  to  get  it  in,  with  the 
result  that  the  man-o’-war  schooner 
nearly  drifted  into  the  surf  with  the 
set  of  the  ebb-tide.  So  crowded  were 
her  decks  and  rigging  and  yards  with 
curious  spectators  that  she  looked 
more  like  a  huge  mass  of  bees  blown 
out  to  sea  at  swarming  time  than  a 
ship. 

And  as  this  great  floating  mass  lay 
just  in  front  of  the  gap  in  the  reef,  with 
100  fathoms  of  chain  surgingand  grat¬ 
ing  behind  her  over  sea  bottom  hills 
and  gullies,  suddenly  came  on  to  blow 
the  Xor’ wester  as  it  always  blows  at 
Suvaila — first  a  few  premonitory  puffs 
roaring  hollow  down  the  green  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  island,  and  then  a  wild 
swoop  of  wind  that  bends  the  palms 
and  shakes  their  stately  heads  like 
plumes  on  a  jolting  hearse. 

It  caught  the  Linnet  and  filled  her 
topsail  and  topgallantsail,  bellying  them 
out  to  the  full  slack  of  their  loose 
sheets  ;  it  filled  the  big  foresail,  mak¬ 
ing  it  strain  and  tear  and  jerk  aloft 
tack  and  sheet  blocks,  and  bring  them 
crashing  and  rattling  down  on  the  na¬ 
tives’  heads,  and  heeling  the  Linnet 
over  till  the  water  foamed  across  the 
main  hatch,  slewing  her  head  round 
till  it  pointed  straight  for  the  entrance 
in  the  reef,  against  which  the  surf  now 
broke  in  thunder. 

Then,  somewhere,  in  the  great  length 
of  chain  dragging  across  the  coral,  the 
inevitable  weakest  link  snapped,  the 
yards  braced  themselves  to  the  wind, 
and,  like  a  racer,  the  Linnet,  black 
with  her  swarms  of  yelling  cannibals, 
darted  through  the  gap  and  reeled 
away  into  the  fiery  heat  of  the  sun. 
And  as  the  sun  set,  the  wind  blew 
stronger  and  more  strongly,  and  the 
Linnet,  with  all  her  canvas  for’ard, 
struggled  and  staggered  through  the 
fast-rising  sea  and  the  darkness,  her 
shaky  spars  creaking  and  working, 
spray  and  spindrift  hissing  over  her 
decks,  where,  to  make  standing  room 
even,  so  crowded  they  were,  the  strong¬ 
er  fought  with  the  weak  and  hurled 
them  overboard — women  and  children 
first.  And  on  top  of  the  combatants 
came  down  those  who  had  been  aloft, 
so  that,  as  soon  as  ever  a  little  space 
was  made,  the  struggle  commenced 
again — ”  this  time,”  as  Tuifalu  re- 
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marked  later,  “  truly  the  anger  of  the 
gods  !” 

«  %  4c  )|e  lit 

In  due  course — which  meant,  in  this 
case,  twelve  months — a  big  man-o’- 
war,  with  many  men  and  guns,  came 
along  with  Admiralty  orders  to  find 
the  Linnet,  and  pay  her  men  ofi,  and 
lay  her  up.  But  she  was  already  laid 
up,  and  for  weeks  the  newcomer 
searched  for  her  missing  sister,  learn¬ 
ing  no  tidings — only  vague  lies  and 
legends,  out  of  which  nothing  could  be 
made,  sending  her  hither  and  thither 
on  wild-goose  chases.  So  at  last  the 
big  ship  relinquished  her  quest  and 
left,  her  captain  wishing  to  spend  the 
hot  months  in  Hobart  Town. 

Twice  twelve  mouths  ;  and  one  day 
a  labor  vessel,  cruising  speculatively, 
happened  to  visit  a  certain  islet  which 
stands  quite  solitary  amidst  a  thousand 
leagues  of  ocean,  and  almost  exactly  on 
the  Line.  On  the  Admiralty  charts 
you  may  now  see  it  marked  as  “  Lonely 
Island.”  From  only  a  few  miles  away 
so  low  is  it  as  to  appear  merely  a  clump 
of  tall  greenery  growing  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  there  is  no  encircling  reef. 

Presently,  as  the  boat’s  crew  of  the 
black-birder  landed,  straggling  about, 
all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick 
bush,  they  came  on  a  sort  of  natural 
dry  dock,  formed  by  a  deep  depression 
in  the  rock.  And  in  it,  nearly  up¬ 
right,  lay  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  with 
only  her  lower  masts  standing.  Flakes 
of  rotten  timber  had  fallen  from  her 
sides,  and  out  of  the  rents  grew  great 
purple  fungi  and  tall  coarse  grasses. 
Through  the  upper  deck  planking  a 
young  palm  had  thrust  its  way,  grow¬ 
ing  until  the  tender  green  fronds  shad¬ 
ed  a  mass  of  rusty  iron  that,  only  pre¬ 
vented  from  falling  into  the  hold  by 
the  stout  stringers  of  her  turntable, 
gaped  all  awry  at  the  graceful  arch 
overhead. 

As  the  seamen  moved  about,  full  of 
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curiosity,  they  became  aware  of  many 
skeletons  scattered  around  amid  a  store 
of  native  weapons. 

And  one,  venturing  on  to  the  quak¬ 
ing  deck,  and  wrenching  off  the  bell 
from  its  woodwork,  and  bringing  it 
away,  discovered  thereon,  after  some 
cleansing,  the  inscription,  “  H.M.S. 
Linnet”  with  the  date  of  her  build¬ 
ing,  a  year  which  no  man  there  could 
look  back  to,  for  she  was  a  very  old 
ship. 

And  as  they  marvelled  among  them¬ 
selves,  having  by  this,  like  most  wan¬ 
derers  about  the  Pacific  Islands,  heard 
of  the  mystery  of  the  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Queen’s  ship,  out  from  the 
thick  bush,  on  all  fours,  crawled,  moth¬ 
er-naked,  an  old  man,  very  feeble,  and 
whose  hair  and  beard  were  snow  white. 
It  was  Tuifalu.  And  after  they  got 
him  on  board  he  lived  just  long  enough 
to  tell  the  story  that  I  have  here  set 
down  ;  and  of  how  at  last,  after  being 
driven  during  four  days  and  nights  be¬ 
fore  a  raging  hurricane,  the  Linnet 
was  cast  high  and  dry  by  a  big  wave 
upon  the  little  island  with  only  thirty 
survivors  of  the  great  crowd  she  had 
borne  away  with  her ;  of  how,  her 
boats  being  all  gone,  these  had  made  a 
raft  and  three  times  attempted  in  vain 
to  leave  the  island,  a  storm  arising 
each  time  and  blowing  them  back 
again  ;  and  of  how  they  fought,  and 
killed,  and  fed  on  one  another  ;  and 
of  how,  after  many  moons,  by  reason 
of  his  greater  cunning,  Tuifalu  was 
left  alone,  existing  since,  as  best  he 
might,  on  fruit  and  fish. 

«  4c  «  4>  * 

“  Missing,”  tersely  says  the  “  Navy 
List”  of  that  day  opposite  the  Linnet's 
name — “  Missing.  No  information.” 

“  This  time,  truly,  by  the  anger  of 
the  gods  !”  said  Tuifalu,  with  his  last 
breath,  having  finished  his  story. — 
Cortiliill  Magazine. 
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Many  marvels  and  many  changes 
mark  the  era  of  the  record  reign,  and 
perhaps  none  of  its  wonders  is  greater 
than  the  extraordinary  evolution  of 
Woman  between  1837  and  1897.  Who 
could  have  foretold  it?  What  was 
there  to  foreshadow  it  ?  Queens  have 
reigned  over  England  before  now,  so 
it  cannot  be  simply  caused  by  the  fact 
of  a  Woman  on  the  throne  ;  queens 
have  reigned  in  other  countries  with¬ 
out  producing  any  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  sex.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  the  immeasurable  difference 
that  has  been  effected  in  sixty  years, 
and  where  will  it  end  ?  Who  shall  an¬ 
swer  either  of  these  questions  for  us  ? 

Look  at  Woman  as  she  has  been  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  books  and  pictures 
of  the  early  years  of  Her  Majesty’s 
reign,  and  compare  her  with  Woman 
as  she  is  to-day,  not  only  in  dress  and 
manner,  for  you  can  find  as  broad  a 
difference  between  the  fashions  of  1777 
and  1837  as  between  those  of  1837  and 
1897,  but  in  thought,  in  language,  in 
attitude,  in  action.  What  has  become 
of  the  maiden  with  her  ringleted  head 
and  short  waist,  taught  to  mince  and 
look  demure,  to  spoil  her  appetite  in 
private  lest  a  hearty  meal  in  public 
should  clash  with  preconceived  notions 
of  ladylike  delicacy,  to  let  down  her 
back  hair  and  weep  on  the  smallest 
provocation,  and  to  faint  artistically 
on  the  greater  ones?  Whither  gone 
the  matron  with  the  smooth-banded 
hair  and  dress  that  “  could  stand  by 
itself.”  who  w^atched  so  sternly  over 
the  sandalled  feet  of  that  same  maiden, 
thinking  waltzing  iniquitous,  and  even 
the  sober  quadiille  verging  on  the  in¬ 
decorous  ?  And  what  would  she  say — 
or  think — of  their  sisters  of  to-day? 

In  those  bygone  days  Woman’s  edu¬ 
cation  consisted  of  the  dear  old  three 
R’s,  a  little  study  of  the  harp  or  harp¬ 
sichord  (mainly  with  an  eye  to  grace¬ 
ful  attitudinizing),  a  smattering  of  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  the  careful  learn¬ 
ing  of  family  recipes  and  tambour  em¬ 
broidery.  As  little  may  have  remained 
of  most  of  this  a  few  years  after  school¬ 


time  then  as  of  our  learning  now,  but 
many  a  historic  castle  and  fine  old 
manor-house  can  testify  in  endless 
cushions,  curtains,  screens,  rugs,  and 
even  carpets,  to  the  untiring  industry 
of  the  tambour  frame  in  the  white 
hands  of  their  fair  inmates. 

That  was  the  time  when  correspond¬ 
ence  was  an  art  to  be  practised  only  by 
the  gifted  few,  and  the  post  a  rare  and 
valuable  privilege.  Only  the  very 
wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  could 
travel  beyond  the  limit  traced  by  their 
country  homes  at  one  end  and  London 
at  the  other  ;  many  never  even  man¬ 
aged  as  much.  Books  were  heavy  and 
very  solemn  ;  novels  rare  and  looked 
at  askance  by  careful  mothers  and  prim 
governesses. 

But  railways  came  and  the  penny 
post.  The  Spirit  of  Unrest,  released 
in  the  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  spreading  from  end  to  end 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  having  stirred  Man 
to  his  depths,  laid  his  disturbing  hand 
on  Woman.  Very  gently,  very  quietly 
he  went  to  work,  hiding  behind  the 
seething  ferment  still  troubling  the 
sterner  sex,  but  very  thoroughly,  till 
now  in  this  year  of  grace  1897  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  actually  trace  his 
steps.  Where  are  the  links  of  an  evo¬ 
lution  that  connects  Mrs.  Magnall  with 
Mrs.  Besant ;  Miss  Austen  with  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson,  M.D. ;  a  Mrs.  He- 
mans  warbling  softly  to  a  privileged 
few  of  intimates,  with  a  Mrs.  Meynell 
ready  to  accept  the  Laureateship  ? 

When  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  startled 
a  stay-at-home  world  by  her  adventures 
among  the  Bedouin,  sne  had  to  adopt 
a  kind  of  masculine  disguise  for  her 
travels  and  to  announce  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  no  longer  considered  a  wom¬ 
an.  But  Miss  Kingsley  records  her 
researches  and  doings  in  the  darkest 
part  of  the  Dark  Continent  without 
dreaming  of  laying  aside  petticoat  or 
chignon,  or  finding  them  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  impediments  to  her  work. 

How  has  it  all  come  about? 

When  the  Queen  first  ascended  the 
throne,  only  one  career  was  open  to 
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women  above  the  laboring  classes — 
domesticity.  It  was  called  by  many 
names,  but  it  really  resolved  itself  into 
service  :  maids  of  all  varieties,  gov¬ 
ernesses,  shop  girls.  They  were  badly 
paid,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
down- trodden  and  despised.  For  the 
family  formed  as  close  a  guild  as  ever 
trade  did  ;  the  servants  who  had  grown 
gray  in  ministering  to  nobleman  or 
squire  took  good  care  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  inherited  their  desirable  berths  ; 
the  farmer’s  daughters  needed  only 
help  for  the  roughest  and  dirtiest 
work  ;  the  counter  was  best  served  by 
the  shop-owner’s  own  girls.  So  the 
wretched  outsider  found  all  the  choicest 
places  taken,  and  only  exceptional  na¬ 
tures  could  rise  out  of  their  narrow 
and  lowly  grooves  ;  and  the  comforta¬ 
ble  and  uncomfortable  alike  were  con¬ 
tented  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 

But  the  world  around  was  moving. 
Machinery  was  making  enormous 
strides  ;  and  money-making  man  was 
discovering  that  much  besides  light 
manual  work  could  be  as  easily  done, 
and  a  good  deal  more  cheaply,  by  fe¬ 
male  as  by  male  workers.  So  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  factory  girls  increased,  and 
they  became  bondswomen  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  fixed  hours,  free  as 
men  after  that  to  go  where  they  listed 
and  do  as  they  chose.  It  seemed  a 
small  change  to  the  outsider,  those 
few  unappropriated  hours,  and  rather 
a  melancholy  one  ;  but  to  the  girl  her¬ 
self  it  meant  a  new  world.  No  one  to 
order  her  home  at  stated  hours  ;  no 
one  to  interfere  with  her  fringe  or  her 
feathers  ;  to  demand  an  account  of 
her  doings  abroad,  or  to  prohibit  fol¬ 
lowers  at  home  ;  and  the  “  slavey” 
awoke  to  dreams  of  independence,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  in 
another  line. 

Then,  one  day,  came  war  to  our 
doors — not  far  away  in  the  distant 
East,  to  he  heard  of  and  grieved  or  re¬ 
joiced  about  when  all  was  over — but 
near  enough  and  big  enough  to  grip  at 
the  heart  of  the  whole  nation.  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  electrified  the  world 
by  her  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  and 
created  a  new  career  for  her  sex.  Sarah 
Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  died  as  surely 
on  those  Russian  steppes  as  the  flower 
of  the  European  armies  ;  and  now  the 
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profession  of  nursing  sister,  with  its 
many  privileges,  its  fascinating  uni¬ 
form,  its  Royal  Charter,  is  threatening 
like  all  other  professions  to  become 
overcrowded. 

Meanwhile,  unnoticed  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  a  small  number  of  strong  mind¬ 
ed  women,  recognizing  the  impossibil- 
itv  of  finding  sulficient  husbands  for 
the  increasing  majority  of  girls,  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  opening  up  other 
paths  than  that  of  matrimony  to  their 
younger  sisters.  Wherever  they  turned, 
it  was  always  the  want  of  training  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of 
women  ;  so  they  took  up  and  worked 
away  at  tlie  better  education  of  girls. 
For  centuries  pious  founders  had  be¬ 
thought  them  of  the  education  of  boys. 
Dame  schools,  grammar  schools,  public 
schools,  Universities,  provided  educa¬ 
tion  for  all  classes  and  all  ages  of  boys. 
But  girls  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Education  w’as  not  considered  necessary 
for  them,  and  little  schooling.  So 
whenever  a  couple  of  maiden  sisters 
found  their  incomes  scant  to  live  upon 
and  cherished  no  hope  of  marrying 
they  set  up  “  boarding  schools  for 
young  ladies  of  which  in  most  cases 
the  less  said  the  better.  Why  should 
girls  not  be  educated  in  the  same  sense 
as  boys  are  ?  So  energetic,  broad¬ 
minded,  persevering  women  like  Miss 
Buss  and  Miss  Somerville  set  to  work, 
till  high  schools  and  colleges  arose,  and 
grew,  and  flourished,  culminating  in 
Newnham  and  Girton  and  the  delight¬ 
ful  controversy  that  has  lately  been 
carried  on  in  the  public  papers  between 
Professors  Case  and  Sidgwick. 

Once  admit  the  classics  and  higher 
mathematics  into  the  curriculum  for 
girls,  and  the  step  to  science  in  both 
abstruse  and  practical  form  was  bound 
to  follow.  There  was  much  horror  in 
the  old-fashioned  world  when  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  admitting  women  to  medical 
degrees  began,  and  more  when  it  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  It  seemed 
so  evident  that  a  woman  who  could 
unshrinkiuglv  face  all  the  inevitable 
gruesome  sights  of  the  hospital  and 
surgery  must  have  ceased  to  be  a  wom¬ 
an  ;  that  the  first  thing  to  be  brought 
homo  to  her  in  the  dissecting-room  and 
operating-theatre  must  be  that  wom¬ 
an’s  physique  and  woman’s  nerves  were 
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not  built  for  the  necessary  iron  steadi¬ 
ness  and  unimpressionable  mind  and 
hand  of  the  male  doctor ;  that  the 
wonder  was  the  idea  should  have  been 
80  persistently  clung  to  and  carried 
througli.  But 

“  There’s  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Hough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

There  is  a  country  where  an  unlimited 
field  is  open  to  .^sculapia  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  yEsculapius  ;  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Countess  of  Dufferin’s 
Fund  in  India  bear  witness  to  the 
grand  work  doing  and  to  be  done  by 
the  female  M.D.  among  the  zenanas 
and  harems  of  Hindustan. 

But  the  effects  of  improved  tuition 
and  greater  opportunities  for  study 
made  themselves  felt  not  only  in  these 
upper  spheres  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  ;  they  naturally  by  degrees  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  system.  The  girl 
destined  to  be  a  governess,  to  teach 
the  young  idea  to  shoot  under  the  most 
depressing  and  suppressing  circum¬ 
stances,  did  not  see  why  that  should 
be  the  only  way  of  wage-earning  for  an 
educated  woman.  Why  not  become  a 
clerk,  a  private  secretary  ?  Double 
entry  and  a  neat  handwriting  are  not 
unalienable  attributes  of  man.  The 
employer  soon  found  that  ho  could  get 
as  good  work  for  less  pay  ;  and  the 
revolution  was  accomplished  even  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  typewriters — ma¬ 
chines  which,  requiring  the  practice 
of  that  bugbear  of  girlhood,  “  five 
finger  exercises,”  are  much  more 
quickly  mastered  by  grown  women  than 
men. 

Given  so  much,  it  became  natural 
that  all  barriers  should  seem  negotia¬ 
ble  to  women.  They  invaded  the 
realms  of  Art,  not  as  rare  geniuses, 
but  as  a  means  of  wage-earning  for 
those  with  talents  in  that  line.  And 
certainly  if  we  can  boast  no  George 
Eliot  in  these  later  days,  there  are 
many  names  that  jump  to  the  eyes,  as 
our  over-sea  neighbors  would  say.  Can 
any  other  century  claim  so  many  names 
of  women  notable  in  literature  or  paint¬ 
ing?  Look  at  the  book  advertisement 
page  of  The  Times;  you  will  find  more 
female  than  male  authors  in  the  list ; 
and  if  the  scoffer  hint  at  quantity  ver¬ 
sus  quality,  yet  what  a  change  from 


the  days  when  it  was  thought  unwom¬ 
anly  to  appear  in  print ! 

Legislation,  too,  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  Woman’s  behalf.  She  has 
been  given  an  independent  status. 
The  feme-sole  is  no  longer  necessarily 
hedged  in  by  “  nearest  relations”  like 
the  infant  in  the  eye  of  the  Law.  The 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act  has 
freed  her  from  the  absolute  control  of 
her  husband. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  no  power  on 
earth  would  have  induced  the  general- 
itv  of  women  to  admit  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  take  an  interest  in  politics,  far 
less  attempt  to  understand  them  ;  now 
the  Primrose  League  is  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  the  Women’s  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  all  it  knows  to  try  and 
catch  it  up  in  spite  of  its  older  exist¬ 
ence  and  more  attractive  title.  There 
are  w'omen  among  the  Poor  Law  guard¬ 
ians,  among  the  inspectors  of  schools, 
asylums,  factories,  and  prisons.  There 
are  female  parish  councillors  ;  only  by 
the  skin  of  its  teeth  has  the  London 
County  Council  as  yet  escaped  having  a 
woman  thrust  into  its  council  cham¬ 
bers.  The  Bill  for  giving  women  the 
suffrage  has  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

What  bourne  is  all  this  leading  us 
to  ?  Where  is  it  to  end  ?  These  are 
questions  difficult  to  answer  ;  all  the 
more  difficult  because  some  sections  of 
the  community  are  quite  ready  with 
replies  as  final  as  they  are  crushing. 
Some  there  are  who  shake  their  heads 
and  assure  us  that  we  have  bartered 
away  for  the  shadow  of  an  unattain¬ 
able  power  the  substance  of  a  mighty 
influence,  and  with  it  all  that  was 
sweetest  and  best  and  fairest  in  wom¬ 
anhood.  They  sigh  as  they  turn  im¬ 
patiently  from  tennis-racquet  and  bicy¬ 
cle,  and  long  for  the  dear  old  days 
when  high-heeled  shoes  and  trailing 
skirts  forbade  any  game  more  energetic 
than  croquet ;  and  archery  with  its 
thousand  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
stretching  bows,  fastening  gloves  and 
arm-pieces,  picking  up  arrows,  etc., 
for  the  help  of  Man  to  come  in,  pro¬ 
vided  practice  for  the  more  ambitious. 

Others  assert  that  the  revolution  has 
only  just  begun ;  that  the  splendid 
time  will  arrive  when  Man  and  Woman 
shall  be  absolutely  equal ;  w’hen  all 
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careers  and  all  professions  shall  be  open 
to  both  sexes  alike,  and  the  wearers  of 
skirts  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  votes  as  the  owners  of  trousers. 
There  shall  be  Doctoresses  of  Law  and 
Medicine,  Memberesses  of  Parliament, 
Professoresses  of  every  art  and  every 
science  in  those  golden  days  ;  and  it 
shall  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  anything  to 
have  been  born  a  girl. 

Philosophers  of  olden  times,  and  the- 
osophists  of  to-day,  tell  us  that  they?w 
de  siecle  is  always  a  time  of  transition, 
when  old  landmarks  disappear,  and 
new  influences  become  potent.  They 
point  to  many  ends  of  centuries  to 
prove  their  case  ;  and  though  the  lay 
mind  finds  it  diflicnlt  to  understand 
why  a  law  of  Nature  should  condescend 
to  fit  itself  into  a  purely  arbitrary  de¬ 
limitation  made  by  Man — for  if  these 
are  the  ending  years  of  Christian  cen¬ 
turies  they  are  almost  the  centre  ones 
of  the  Israelite  and  Mahomedan  eras, 
which  races  are  having  a  good  deal  to 
say  just  now  to  the  developments  o*f 
humanity — they  certainly  can  quote  a 
large  number  of  dates  in  favor  of  their 
theory.  A  hundred  years  ago  we  had 
Tom  Payne  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Is  his  equivalent  in  petticoats  on  the 
way  at  this  moment  with  the  Rights  of 
Woman  ? 

For  myself  I  venture  to  doubt  it.  I 
think  we  have  well-nigh  reached  the 
outer  limit  of  what  Woman  will  try  to 
do  ;  and  that  we  are  nearing  the  time 
when  she  will  hit  off  the  golden  mean 
between  the  irritating  priggishness  of 
an  Emma  of  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
trying-to-shock-at-any-price  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  a  Yellow-Aster. 

If  there  has  been  much  to  deplore  in 
the  changes  of  these  last  decades  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  praise.  Women  have 
become  healthier,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  under  the  new  regime.  They 
have  a  chance  of  learning  the  uses  of 
freedom,  and  when  they  have  once 
mastered  that  lesson  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  abuse  their  liberty.  They  are 
more  active  ;  faculties  that  were  left 
to  lie  dormant  are  now  developed  to 
the  advantage  of  every  one.  The 
“  crying  doll”  is  no  longer  in  favor  : 
however  lifelike  and  human  the  mech¬ 
anism  makes  the  squeak. 

What  we  most  want  now  is  a  class  of 
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clear-minded,  far-seeing  women,  able 
to  impress  on  the  generality  of  their 
sisters  a  few  home  truths  ;  and  above 
all  to  prove  to  them  that  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced”  woman  has  advanced  into  a 
wilderness  where  she  has  fairly  lost  her 
way  and  is  incapable  of  guiding  any¬ 
body  ;  and  also  to  explain  and  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Education. 

Most  women — and  I  am  afraid  a 
good  many  men  too — imagine  that 
book-learning  is  synonymous  with  edu¬ 
cation.  It  never  strikes  them  that  if 
it  were  so  our  bookworms  would  be 
the  great  leaders  of  Humanity.  They 
see  games  playing  a  great  part  in  boys’ 
schools,  and  they  immediately  wish 
these  games  introduced  into  girls’ 
schools.  They  fancy  that  if  only  the 
girl  could  be  taught  as  the  boy  ^is 
taught,  she  would  become,  in  spite  of 
her  dress,  a  Man.  This  sounds  a  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsiirdum,  but  is  it  not,  in 
plain  language  to  be  understanded  of 
the  people,  the  meaning  of  the  clamor 
for  girls’  cricket  and  football,  for  a 
University  education  for  girls,  for  the 
opening  of  all  careers  and  all  profes¬ 
sions  to  girls  ?  Because  boys  come  and 
go  alone  and  it  is  good  for  them  to 
learn  to  fend  for  themselves,  therefore 
chaperons  for  girls  should  be  abolished. 
Because  men,  in  knickerbockers,  can 
travel  ever  so  much  farther  without 
fatigue  on  their  bicycles  than  women, 
therefore  women  should  be  made  to 
wear  divided  skirts  and  then  they  will 
be  able  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  men. 

Could  anything  be  more  unconnect¬ 
ed,  more  illogical,  than  these  sets  of 
propositions?  Yet  they  are  warmly 
and  strenuously  advocated  by  women 
who  take  themselves  most  seriously. 

But  if  you  wish  to  realize  fnlly  the 
maze  in  which  the  “  advanced”  woman 
has  lost  herself,  take  her  views  about 
marriage.  Listen  to  her  argument 
that  because,  according  to  her  ideas, 
the  “  bargain,”  as  she  will  probably 
call  it,  has  been  too  much  in  favor  of 
the  bridegroom,  therefore  in  future  it 
should  be  a  great  deal  too  much  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  bride.  The  contract  on 
which  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
mainly  depend,  she  thinks  should  be 
one  to  be  repudiated  at  will,  for  any 
caprice,  any  whim.  Above  all,  her  old 
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sphere,  the  liome,  is  far  too  lowly,  too 
humble  for  any  one  with  the  slightest 
talent  to  be  wasted  on  :  it  should  bo 
looked  upon  as  the  last  resource,  the 
final  refuge  of  the  poor-spirited,  the 
mentally  destitute. 

The  keynote  of  the  present  day  is 
selfishness — Selfishness  stalking  abroad, 
barefaced  and  not  ashamed.  Every¬ 
where  you  meet  the  theory  that  the 
one  aim  and  object  of  the  Individual 
should  be  his  or  her  development.  1 
can  hear  the  agnostic  philosopher 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  churches  have  had  the  same  aim. 
Certainly  the  notion  of  “  making  your 
soul,”  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  had  that 
same  fault ;  but  then,  except  when  it 
degenerated  into  religious  hysteria, 
penances,  and  hermitages,  it  had  the 
saving  grace  that  you  worked  out  your 
salvation  by  doing,  or  trying  to  do, 
good  to  your  fellow-creatures.  The 
modern  cry  is  I,  I,  I  first  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  itself. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  quotation  “  what 
matter  the  good  of  the  world  if  it 
benefit  not  ME  ?” 

What  matter  if  the  Mother  be  lonely 
and  overweighted  with  household  cares, 
if  the  Father  at  the  end  of  his  day’s 
work,  out  in  the  City  or  in  his  study 
at  home,  find  no  young  voices  to 
brighten  his  hour  of  leisure,  no  young 
hands  to  play  to  him  or  with  him,  no 
young  feet  to  run  his  errands  and  fore¬ 
stall  his  wants  ;  if  the  Parents  have  to 
deny  themselves  the  little  luxuries  they 
had  hoped  to  enjoy  that  they  may  pay 
the  school-fees  they  thought  they  had 
done  with  when  the  Daughters  pro¬ 
claimed  they  were  grown  up,  or  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  young  lady 
bored  at  home  ?  Those  daughters 
must  go  to  Newnham  or  Girton,  or  out 
into  the  world  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  questions  of  which  they  ought 
not  to  and  cannot  know  anything. 

And  what  has  this  ferment  among 
Women  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  achieved  ?  A  certain  amount  of 
mischief,  no  doubt.  But  what  great 
or  permanent  good  ?  Man’s  curiosity 
results  in  mighty  inventions  and  great 
discoveries  ;  Woman’s  in  Blue  Beard’s 
cupboards  and  mares’  nests  at  the  Em¬ 
pire  Music  Hall. 

Where  is  the  Prophet  who  will  im¬ 


press  upon  Woman  at  large  that,  do 
what  she  will,  she  cannot  become  a 
man,  any  more  than  a  cow  can  become 
a  horse?  We  know  that  there  are 
countries  where  the  cow  draws  cart  and 
plough  ;  but  it  does  not  improve  her 
milk  or  her  beef  ;  and  ythengood  work 
andy?we  work  are  wanted  she  has  never 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  horse.  So  it 
is  with  Woman.  There  are  certain 
kinds  of  labor  which  are  rendered  more 
cheaply  and  no  worse  by  women  than 
by  men.  In  these  she  can  hold  her 
own.  But  there  are  places  in  man’s 
sphere  no  woman  can  fill,  just  as  no 
man  can  fill  a  woman’s. 

We  want  an  education  which  shall 
teach  Woman  not  only  booklore  and 
figures,  but  reason  and  logic.  Brute 
force  and  intellectual  influence  are  not 
interchangeable  terms  ;  and  each  will 
and  must  always  rule  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  spheres.  Man’s  strength  is  the 
will  that  has  moved  mountains  ;  Wom¬ 
an’s  the  quiet  j)erseverance  that  wears 
away  the  stone.  (I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  looked  upon  as  standing  up  for  the 
“  nagging”  powers  of  Woman  :  I  only 
mean  to  draw  her  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  can  achieve  anything  she  seta 
her  mind  to  do  with  the  weapons  she 
already  possesses,  and  need  not  go  out 
into  the  market-place  clamoring  for 
others.) 

Nature,  however  wasteful  in  some 
ways,  never  squanders  her  resources. 
She  has  managed  the  world  since  the 
Creation,  broadly  speaking,  by  two 
powers  :  masculine  and  feminine,  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative.  Disturb  the  balance 
between  these  two  forces,  and  you  de¬ 
stroy  instead  of  creating.  Why  should 
Man  and  Woman  be  the  only  exception 
to  this  general  rule  ?  Are  they  so  ? 
Have  we  not  in  the  past  ample  proof 
that  Man  has  always  been  the  active. 
Woman  the  passive  spirit  of  the  world  ? 
Man  has  achieved  what  Woman  has  in¬ 
spired  him  to  do.  He  invents,  she  ap¬ 
plies.  Man  discovers  and  formulates 
the  broad  laws  of  nature.  Woman  sees 
the  details  and  works  them  out.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  great  woman  scien¬ 
tist,  musician,  or  poet  ?  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  if  we  had  any  of  Sappho’s 
poems  to  read  we  should  still  rank  her 
with  Homer  and  Pindar  ? 

But  was  there  ever  a  great  poet  or 
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painter  or  statesman  without  his  Laura 
or  his  Fornarina  or  his  Egeria  ?  Have 
we  forgotten  the  old  idea  that  the  gen¬ 
ius  owes  the  best  impulses  of  his  soul 
to  his  mother?  Have  not  women 
caused  half  the  revolutions  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wars  of  the  world  ? 

Another  question  perpetually  dis¬ 
cussed  is  that  of  the  vote.  Why  should 
not  an  educated  woman  have  one  in 
preference  to  an  illiterate  man  ?  The 
answer  has  been  much  simplified  by 
the  lowering  of  the  franchise,  which 
has  virtually  removed  the  property  qual¬ 
ification,  or  rather,  perhaps,  silenced 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  disqualification 
of  property  when  held  by  a  woman. 
The  power  of  government  has  always 
been,  and  must  always  remain,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  enforce  their 
decrees.  The  last  resort  will  always  be 
war,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
right  of  declaring  war  to  those  who 
can  only  look  on  while  others  fight. 
The  real  question,  therefore,  should  be 
not  “Should  women  have  a  vote?” 
but  “  Should  woraeu  fight?”  Should 
they  be  soldiers  ?  That  suggestion  has 
never  yet  been  made  by  even  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Shrieking  Sisters 
among  the  New  Womanhood,  and  till 
they  can  convince  us  that  an  army  of 
Amazons  is  a  desideratum  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  let  them  leave  the  voting  power 
to  those  who  can  fight. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  a  vote,  or 
the  right  to  shout  down  one’s  neighbor 
on  the  hustings  or  the  rostrum,  that 
has  withheld  from  or  will  give  to 
Womau  power.  For  that  she  depends 
now,  as  she  depended  two  thousand 
years  ago,  on  qualifications  the  law  can¬ 
not  give  her — on  charm,  on  virtue,  on 
tact,  on  unselfishness,  on  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  have  always  been 
within  her  reach.  Not  all  the  laws  in 
the  world  could  prevent  a  Semiramis 
or  a  Cleopatra  from  ruling  that  world  ; 
not  all  the  repealing  of  the  “  man¬ 
made”  laws  against  which  the  New 
Woman  declaims  could  add  one  iota  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  Queen 
Victoria. 

Woman  creates  and  influences  not 
by  what  she  does,  but  by  what  she  is. 
Let  us  take  this  to  heart  and  glory  in 
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what  we  can  do  well  instead  of  striving 
to  take  part  in  what  at  best  we  cannot 
do  properly.  The  battlefield  of  the 
world  is  like  the  cricket-fields  on  which 
the  Iron  Duke  did  not  say  Waterloo 
was  won.  Woman’s  only  chance  of 
victory  there  depends  on  her  opponents 
playing  left-handed  and  with  broom- 
sticks.  Is  such  a  victory  ever  worth 
winning? 

In  all  the  sixty  years  of  her  reign 
the  Queen  has  never  come  forward  to 
preach  a  doctrine  or  demand  a  law. 
She  has  never  declaimed  in  public 
against  anything,  or  announced  from 
the  throne  her  determination  to  do  one 
thing  or  leave  undone  another.  But 
many  a  change  that  she  has  deprecated 
has  been  unmade  ;  many  a  thing  that 
she  has  disapproved  of  has  been  quietly 
altered.  Her  influence  has  been  made 
manifest  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
Empire,  not  by  what  she  has  said,  but 
by  the  life  she  has  lived.  Who  shall 
gauge  the  effect  of  her  example  in  an 
age  whose  tendency  has  been  to  deny 
all  things  high,  to  knock  down  all 
things  sacred  ?  Who  shall  say  that  it 
is  not  owing  to  the  standard  she  has 
set  us  that  the  reaction  has  begun,  and 
that  the  influence  of  religion  is  once 
more  quickening  through  the  world  ? 

Is  not  this  a  great  enough  work  for 
any  woman  ? 

Let  us  then  look  forward  to  the  time, 
not  when  Man  and  Woman  will  enjoy 
an  equality  which  would  be  as  absurd 
as  unreal,  but  when  Woman  shall  ad¬ 
mit  her  limitations  and  glory  as  much 
in  her  inability  to  make  direct  laws  and 
wars  as  man  does  in  his  incapacity  to 
embroider  and  to  knit ;  a  time  when 
she  will  understand  where  her  power 
lies,  and  exploit  it  to  such  good  effect 
that  she  will  wonder  how  it  ever  was 
possible  for  her  sex  to  imagine  that 
their  salvation  lay  along  other  lines  ;  a 
time  when  the  short-haired  divided- 
skirted  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  be  classed  with  the  Precieuses  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  Woman  will  once 
more  take  her  proper  position  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Universe,  and  reascend 
the  throne  from  which  she  has  so  fool¬ 
ishly  been  tempted  to  descend. — Na¬ 
tional  Review. 
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The  collafise  of  the  South  Africa 
Committee  is  not  only  n  fact  of  Im¬ 
perial  importance,  but  is  also  a  very 
curious  conundrum  in  contemporary 
history.  The  historian  of  the  reign 
will  certainly  want  to  know  how  it 
came  about  that  a  great  investigation 
begun  with  such  protestations  should 
have  ended  in  a  ridiculousy?asco. 

The  main  points  of  that  part  of  the 
history  which  is  already  public  must 
be  shortly  stated  in  order  to  make  in¬ 
telligible  what  requires  to  be  said  as  re¬ 
gards  its  more  recent  and  hidden  chap¬ 
ters. 

The  concession  of  self-government 
to  the  Transvaal  after  the  Majuba  cam¬ 
paign  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
whole  Tory  party.  It  was  a  part  of  a 
policy  with  which  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  was  understood  to  agree.  At 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  present 
Government  to  power,  there  very  natu¬ 
rally  arose  a  demand  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers  for  what  may  be  roughly  called 
a  jingo  policy  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  the  Premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  had,  on  the  whole,  full 
command  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Par¬ 
liament.  A  charter  had  been  granted 
to  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  security  for  a  sane  and  righteous 
policy,  obtained,  by  adding  to  the 
Board  of  the  Company  the  Duke  of 
Fife,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  Earl 
Grey,  powers  of  government  of  the 
most  extensive  kind  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  what  was  not  merely  a  com¬ 
mercial,  but  actually  a  speculative  ring 
of  capitalists.  The  supposed  securi¬ 
ties,  on  the  faith  of  which  that  charter 
had  been  granted  by  a  previous  Ad- 
miuistration,  had  been  rendered,  in 
fact,  nugatory  by  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  delegated  to 
conduct  their  business  in  South  Africa, 
not  m'erely  with  the  fullest  power  as  a 
managing* director,  but  actually  with  a 
formal  power  of  attorney  which  made 
him  the  absolute  master  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources,  in  men,  money  and  influence. 


which  the  Company  could  command 
in  Africa.  By  this  device,  magnificent 
in  its  audacious  simplicity,  he  became 
the  Emperor  of  Charterland— the  un¬ 
questioned  master  of  the  obedience  of 
Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  the  formal  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  of  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris, 
who  was  the  Company’s  secretary  at 
Cape  Town,  and  of  all  the  other  em¬ 
ployes,  such  as  Mr.  Stevens,  who  acted 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Harris.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  Mr. 
Rhodes  also  controlled  other  undertak¬ 
ings  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
such  as  the  Goldfields  Company. 

In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  mixed 
community  of  foreigners,  for  con¬ 
venience  called  the  Uitlanders,  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  by  the  summer  of  1895 
the  mushroom  city  of  Johannesburg 
contained  a  large  and  prosperous  non- 
Dutch  population. 

As  early  as  1892  they  had  discussed 
their  grievances  against  the  Boer  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  had  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  known  as  the  National  Union, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  reforms  by 
the  usual  methods  of  constitutional 
agitation  from  President  Kruger  and 
the  Raad.  The  grievances  were  real 
and  the  Boers  were  obstinate.  More¬ 
over,  the  Boers  were  in  no  mind  to  be 
dispossessed  of  the  government  of  their 
own  country  by  the  votes  of  these  im¬ 
migrants,  to  whom  the  Transvaal  is 
merely  a  sort  of  gambling-stand,  and 
whom  the  Boers,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
credited  with  as  little  public  spirit  and 
as  little  morals,  commercial  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  a  community  can  well  have. 
The  leading  spirit  of  the  Union,  in  the 
time  preceding  the  summer  of  1895, 
was  one  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  a  lawyer, 
who  was  making  a  large  income  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  by  his  profession,  and  no 
doubt  intended  to  make  himself  a 
home  and  a  career  in  that  country. 
He  may  be  described  as  the  Gracchus 
of  the  little  revolution.  He  gave  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
grievances,  and  he  made  it  clear  that 
before  the  inception  of  what  is  now 
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usually  called  the  Jameson  Plan,  in 
the  middle  of  1895,  the  capitalists  were 
not  particularly  interested  in  the 
Union.  His  words  were  (on  May  14, 
1897)  :  “  Up  to  1895,  no  capitalist  was 
ever  seen  on  our  platform  ;  indeed, 
that  was  one  of  our  grievances.”  He 
added  that  in  1893  the  capitalists  had 
actually  supported  President  Kruger. 
The  grievances,  as  he  understood  them, 
were  not  those  of  the  capitalists  :  they 
concerned  questions  such  as  the  fran¬ 
chise,  the  alleged  maladministration 
and  corruption,  the  danger  that  the 
Raad  would  overrule  the  High  Court, 
the  press  laws,  and,  as  he  put  it,  “  the 
conferring  upon  continental  people 
concessions  and  powers  which  gave 
them  almost  complete  control  of  our 
destinies.” 

That  these  grievances  were  real,  no 
one  doubts  ;  that  they  were  exagger¬ 
ated,  every  one  except  the  fanatics  will 
admit ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  not  of  a  nature  for 
which  the  Johannesburg  population 
would  have  been  willing  to  revolt  with 
arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  Mr.  Leonard 
does  not  appear  to  suggest  that  the 
National  Union  was  or  was  meant  to 
be  a  revolutionary  body  until  that 
eventful  date,  the  summer  of  1895. 
As  regards  the  main  point,  which  was 
the  question  of  the  franchise,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  although  there  were  many 
foreigners  in  the  country,  they  could 
not  in  any  case  receive  the  franchise 
without  abandoning  their  nationality 
and  adopting  that  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
this  it  is  quite  certain  only  a  limited 
proportion  of  them  were  prepared  to  do. 
After  1895,  another  set  of  ‘‘  grievances” 
became  prominent,  the  alleged  “  throt¬ 
tling”  of  the  ‘‘  Mining  industry”  by 
the  Boer  Government.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  how  little  there  is  in  it. 
Many  of  the  mines  have  done  splendid¬ 
ly,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  right  of 
any  Government  to  take  any  share  it 
thinks  expedient  in  the  profits  of  its 
mines.  The  real  “  grievance”  on  this 
side  of  the  matter  is,  that,  as  the 
charges  stand,  the  low-grade  mines  will 
not  pay.  If  the  charges  could  be  al¬ 
tered,  money  could  be  made  in  these— 
if  not  for  the  shareholder,  at  least  for 
the  promoter.  But  that  is  a  wide 
question,  and  it  is  not  here  in  point. 


It  is  necessary  to  add  that  there  had 
already  arisen  a  certain  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  the  authorities  at  Downing 
Street  and  at  the  Cape,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  m  1895,  over  what  is  called  the 
Drifts  Question.  This  question  was  a 
very  petty  matter  ;  at  the  best,  it  was 
in  essence  a  railway  war  between  two 
rival  systems,  in  one  of  which  the  Cape 
Government  was  interested,  while  the 
other  belonged  to  the  Transvaal.  With 
the  view  of  forcing  the  Cape  railways 
into  a  tariff  arrangement  which  was 
not  in  itself  very  unreasonable,  the 
Transvaal  Government  claimed  the 
right  to  stop  imports  into  their  terri¬ 
tory  along  certain  routes.  This  was 
alleged  by  the  Cape  lawyers  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  London  Convention. 
Perhaps  it  was.  There  were,  the  Cape 
Attorney-General  frankly  admitted, 
lawyers  of  great  eminence  who  took 
equally  strongly  the  opposite  view.  As 
the  world  now  knows,  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  things  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  in  his 
tenure  of  office  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
was  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Rhodes,  as  Cape  Premier,  by  which 
the  expenses  of  a  war  with  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  were  to  be  shared  between  them  ; 
and  then  to  deliver  to  President  Kruger 
a  violent  ultimatum,  such  as,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  England  would  never  have  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  like  circumstances  to  a 
Power  of  her  own  si/e.  Whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  meant  this  to  result  in 
the  submission  of  the  Transvaal  or  in 
a  war  of  conquest,  no  one  knows.  In 
any  case  the  Transvaal  submitted,  and 
the  war  did  not  come  off. 

There  is  little  risk  of  error  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  this  and  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  subsequent  policy  must 
be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  his  peculiar 
personal  and  political  position.  He 
had  obtained  from  his  political  allies 
the  high  post  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  he  had  undoubtedly  insisted  very 
strongly  upon  having  his  own  wa^. 
At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  his 
political  allies,  to  put  it  simply,  hated 
him.  He  is  an  ambitious  man,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  and  he  resolve*d,  not 
only  to  dominate,  but  to  conciliate  the 
Tory  party.  For  the  latter  purpose 
there  could  be  no  better  game  than  to 
provide  the  jingoes  with  some  revenge 
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for  what  they  called  the  shameful  sur¬ 
render  after  Majuba  Hill. 

With  the  character  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  we  are  not  for  the  moment  so 
much  concerned  ;  in  any  case  he  is 
possessed  of  an  Imperial  imagination, 
and  his  dream  for  years  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  Empire,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  into  illimitable  territories 
northward  from  the  Cape.  His  jingo 
friends  desire  to  believe  that  his  actions 
have  been  influenced  throughout  by  a 
mere  passion  of  patriotism.  His  ene¬ 
mies  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
splendid  buccaneering.  Probably  both 
are  wrong.  But  it  matters  little,  for 
we  are  concerned  not  with  his  motives, 
but  with  his  acts. 

The  situation  of  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  in  question  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  critical.  They  had 
annexed  Mashonaland,  because  there 
was  supposed  to  be  gold  there.  Find¬ 
ing  none  or  next  to  none,  they  had 
gone  on  to  seize  Manicaland  in  the 
hope  of  finding  it.  There  also  there 
was  no  booty.  Then  they  invaded 
Matabeleland  under  circumstances  suffi¬ 
ciently  disgraceful.  Bulawayo  at  last 
was  to  be  the  El  Dorado,  but  this  also 
turned  out  to  be  a  vain  hope.  Now 
there  was  nothing  left  to  annex— ex¬ 
cept  the  Transvaal  itself.  That  there 
was  gold  there,  and  gold  in  abundance, 
all  the  world  knew.  If  by  any  means 
and  under  any  terms  the  Rand  could 
be  annexed  to  Charterland,  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  might  see  its 
golden  future  after  all.  If  this  was 
not  possible,  it  was,  and  still  is,  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  see  how  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  capital  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  subscribed  to  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  institution  is  to  earn  a  dividend. 
That  the  price  of  the  shares  had  been 
inflated  to  a  value  altogether  ridicu¬ 
lous  was  an  additional  reason  for  a 
“coup.”  In  this  state  of  circum¬ 
stances  there  came  about  a  memorable 
interview  at  Cape  Town.  Some  time 
in  Mfyr,  1895,  Mr.  Beit— a  young  Ger¬ 
man  Jew — who  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  financial  concern  which  specu¬ 
lates  in  London  as  Wernher,  Beit  & 
Co.,  and  in  Johannesburg  as  Eckstein 
&>  Co.,  visited  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  whom 
he  had  for  years  been  associated  in 
many  vast  financial  schemes.  They 
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had  a  confidential  chat  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  both,  it  should  be 
said,  directors  of  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Beit  was  good  enough  to 
tell  the  Committee  what  their  talk 
amounted  to.  The  upshot  was  that 
“  a  rising  in  Johannesburg  would  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  he  (Rhodes) 
then  thought,  as  the  Ditlanders  were 
not  properly  prepared,  it  might  be  wise 
to  have  a  force  on  the  border  to  assist 
the  people  of  Johannesburg  in  case  of 
necessity.”  It  was  felt,  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  a  rebellion  might  take  place 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  in 
that  event  it  would  be  advisable  to  send 
some  assistance  to  Johannesburg,  in 
the  shape  of  an  armed  force  to  be  sent 
by  the  Chartered  Company  to  invade 
the  territory  of  the  Transvaal.  Out 
of  this  conversation  grew  up  the  whole 
preposterous  plan,  and  it  is  easy,  read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Beit’s  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
to  see  what  the  plan  was,  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  natural  reticence  and  equiv¬ 
ocation  of  its  authors. 

From  that  moment  the  conspiracy 
developed  with  businesslike  regularity. 
The  two  arch-millionaires  evidently 
concluded  that  money  would  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  they  had  resolved,  with  sin¬ 
gular  generosity,  to  find  the  money. 
Mr.  Beit,  whose  confessions  so  far  are 
much  more  frank  than  those  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  admits  that  his  firm  spent 
nearly  £200,000  !  Mr.  Rhodes  owns 
that  he  advanced — out  of  Chartered 
funds,  be  it  observed,  by  virtue  of  his 
power  of  attorney — some  £G0,000.  If 
this  was  all,  it  was  frugal.  When  the 
Raid  failed,  and  the  whole  conspiracy 
was  unveiled,  Mr.  Rhodes  paid  up  that 
money  out  of  his  private  purse  ;  but 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  originally  meant  to  do  so. 
If  the  plan  had  succeeded,  and  the 
Chartered  Company  had  come  well  out 
of  it,  the  “  New  Concessions  Account” 
would  doubtless  be  open  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  books  to  this  day. 

Why  was  all  this  money  wanted  ? 
For  two  purposes.  First,  to  get  up 
and  arm  an  artificial,  in  fact,  a  bogus 
revolution  in  the  “  Gold  Reef  City.” 
Next,  to  equip  an  invading  force.  The 
second  was  easier  than  the  first ;  but 
it  required  some  arrangements.  The 
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Charterland  did  not  at  that  time  march 
with  the  Transvaal.  For  a  “jump¬ 
ing-off  place”  a  cession  of  territory  in 
Bechuanaland  was  required.  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  sent  home  to  negotiate  this 
with  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  to 
arrange  at  the  same  time  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Bechuanaland  “  police” — a 
mounted  force  very  suitable  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  intended  Raid — to 
the  Chartered  Company.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  in  both  projects,  and  went  back  to 
Cape  Town  in  December  expressly  to 
be  in  time  for  the  “  flotation.”  Con¬ 
currently,  the  Johannesburg”  Union,” 
with  the  local  Gracchus  at  its  head, 
was  “  nobbled”  by  the  capitalists,  Mr. 
Beit  taking  the  initiative.  Gracchus 
was  charmed  to  find  that  these  million¬ 
aires,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
side  of  Ki  iiger,  had  seen  the  error  of 
their  wajs.  It  is  true  they  were  di¬ 
vided.  Misguided  persons  like  Mr. 
J.  B.  Robinson  were  minded  to  stand 
in  with  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
Germans,  who  were  a  powerful  frac¬ 
tion,  looked  askance  on  the  movement, 
and  evidently  suspected  from  an  early 
period  a  British  cowp  d’etat.  But  the 
Boer  Government  did  some  irritating 
things,  and  there  was  gradually  more 
and  more  talk  of  smuggling  arms  and 
of  resort  to  force.  When  Dr.  Jame¬ 
son  came  upon  the  ^GQm—perfervidiim 
ingenium  Scotorum — he  overcame  all 
scruples,  and  extracted  from  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  and  a  ring  of  capitalist  nominees, 
who  had  become  the  revolutionary 
junta  for  the  nonce,  the  famous  “  wom¬ 
en  and  children  letter.”  That  docu¬ 
ment,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  live  in  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  most  notable  lies  on 
record.  Gracchus  confessed  he  did 
not  like  it.  He  signed  it  in  the  end — 
poor  fool  ! — only  “  in  his  personal  ca- 

Sacity,”  and  not  as  chairman  of  the 
rational  Union  ;  and  he  fondly  dreamt 
that  Jameson  and  his  chief  would  not 
act  upon  it  till  he,  Gracchus,  gave  the 
final  word.  It  was  undated,  and  an 
undated  check,  of  course,  would  not 
be  honored  till  the  date  was  filled  in. 
It  evidently  never  occurred  to  him  that 
those  honorable  men,  the  Premier  of 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Administrator  of 
Charterland,  were  capable  of  filling  in 
that  date  behind  his  back  and  in  face 
of  his  agonized  protests.  And  yet  that 
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was,  as  we  all  know,  what  happened 
when  the  Administrator  read  the  letter 
movingly  to  his  troops,  and  induced 
them  on  the  strength  of  it  to  “  ride 
in,”  and  when  the  Premier  and  Privy 
Councillor  cabled  his  coj^y  promptly 
to  the  Times,  with  the  dates  arranged 
to  suit. 

This,  however,  is  hardly  the  imme¬ 
diate  question.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  shoddy  history  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy,  because  at  an  early  stage  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Times, 
and  the  whole  jingo  party  created  an 
heroic  myth  about  it,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  peculiar  command  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Press,  has  been  well  'hammered 
into  the  public  mind.  Until  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  papers  seized  by  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Government  on  the  field  of  battle 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  until  the 
inquiry  ordered  by  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  brought  out,  in  a  fashion 
which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  the  more 
obvious  facts  and  inferences  concern¬ 
ing  the  miserable  story,  the  average 
Londoner  and  t  he  average  Tory  M.  P. 
actually  believed  that  Jameson  was  a 
heroic  man  who  went  in  to  save  Brit¬ 
ish  women  and  children  from  unpro¬ 
voked  Boer  outrages  ;  and  that  the 
Johannesburg  people  had  risen  in  de¬ 
spair  and  suddenly  called  him  to  their 
aid.  That  he — or  his  financial  chiefs 
— had  got  up  the  scheme  of  a  “  ris¬ 
ing”  in  cold  blood  and  with  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  money  ;  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Johannesburg  no  more  want¬ 
ed  to  “  rise”  than  the  people  of  White¬ 
chapel  or  Bradford  ;  that  even  the 
junta  organized  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Beit  had  retracted  the  undated 
“  invitation”  into  which  they  had  been 
cajoled,  and  were  moving  heaven  and 
eaith  to  keep  the  “  hero”  quiet  in  his 
tent,  are  new  lights  which  are  hardly 
realized  even  yet.  But  these  things 
have  been  made  so  far  clear  before, 
and  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
South  Africa  Committee,  that  we  may 
assume  that  the  “  interim  report” 
which  it  has  suddenly  resolved  to  pre¬ 
sent  will  either  declare  or  assume  them. 
In  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  how¬ 
ever,  another  and  a  far  deeper  question 
has  come  to  the  front.  And  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  has  come  to  the  front,  and  be¬ 
cause  certain  members  of  the  Commit- 
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tee,  and  a  certain  section  of  opinion 
outside,  refused  to  let  it  alone,  that 
the  Committee  has  suddenly  dropped 
the  whole  inquiry,  just  at  the  crisis  of 
its  interest.  Whether  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  gag  those  who  know  the  inner 
facts  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is 
very  necessary  to  say  at  once  a  few 
things  which  are  not,  at  present,  as 
well  known  or  as  much  pondered  as 
they  ought  to  be  by  those  who  care  for 
the  honor  or  even  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

From  the  very  first,  it  was  believed 
in  many  quarters,  both  here  and  in 
South  Africa  and  on  the  Continent, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  (to  use  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  expressive  phrase)  was  “  in 
it.”  It  has  been  persistently  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Rhodesian  organs  as  well  as  by 
anti-English  opinion  abroad.  It  was 
made  clear  by  the  Transvaal  telegrams 
and  the  evidence  at  the  Cape  inquiry, 
that  many  of  the  Johannesburgers  had 
only  joined  on  the  faith  of  an  express 
pledge  that  the  moment  they  “rose” 
the  Imperial  High  Commissioner  would 
arrive  and  would  throw  over  them  the 
aegis  of  the  Empire,  under  the  decorous 
formula  of  a  proposal  for  “  arbitra¬ 
tion,”  to  issue  in  “a  plebiscite.”  It 
is  not  denied  now  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
gave  this  pledge,  and  even  that  he  had 
talked  in  some  veiled  way  to  the  High 
Commissioner  about  it.  It  is  merely 
said  that  the  High  Commissioner  did 
not  understand  the  Cape  Premier  to 
ask,  and  did  not  himself  understand 
that  he  was  giving,  any  such  pledge  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  passed  on  to  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  and  that  the  High  Commissioner 
remained  till  the  end  in  blissful  igno¬ 
rance  that  any  such  “  rising”  was  in 
preparation.  It  is  now  known,  though 
it  was  even  at  the  time  of  the  Cape  in¬ 
quiry  a  deadly  secret,  that  Sir  Graham 
Bower,  the  secretary  and  the  responsi¬ 
ble  Colonial  informant  and  adviser  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  had  in  fact 
been  taken  into  the  whole  secret,  on 
the  cool  understanding  that  he  would 
betray  his  duty  and  conceal  that  knowl¬ 
edge  from  his  chief.  We  have  no  ad¬ 
jective  quite  suitable  for  such  transac¬ 
tions,  for  they  are  happily  unusual  in 
England.  The  French  would  call 
them  inqunlifiable.  It  is  well  to  add 
that  Mr.  Newton,  the  magistrate  at 


Mafeking  and  an  Imperial  officer,  wes 
also  let  into  the  secret,  and  that  Mr. 
Rhodes’  colleagues  in  the  Cape  Cabinet 
were  carefully  hoodwinked  and  de¬ 
ceived  until  the  deed  was  done. 

But  what  of  the  Colonial  Office 
itself?  The  first  fact  that  appeared 
was  that,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Jameson  had 
actually  “ridden  in,”  the  Colonial 
Secretary  cabled  to  Mr.  Rhodes  a  furi¬ 
ous  telegram  actually  threatening  the 
revocation  of  I  he  Charter.  It  further 
appeared,  on  the  Cape  inquiry  and 
otherwise,  that  this  thunderbolt  took 
Mr.  Rhodes  altogether  by  surprise. 
He  evidently  did  not  expect  the  Home 
Government  to  take  any  such  decisive 
ground  against  him,  and,  according  to 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Schreiner,  who  alone 
saw  him  at  that  moment,  it  cast  him 
into  an  unusually  despondent  mood. 
It  was  not,  be  it  said  by  the  way, 
enough  to  change  the  purposes  of  the 
would-be  Napoleon.  He  refused  to 
move  a  finger  to  recall  Jameson  or  to 
help  the  High  Commissioner,  who,  on 
orders  from  home,  was  making  a  for¬ 
lorn  attempt  to  save  the  situation. 
Mr.  Rhodes  considered  of  course,  as  he 
has  often  said,  that  if  Dr.  Jameson 
could  win,  it  would  be  all  right.  He 
had  reason,  no  doubt,  for  that  belief. 

Dr.  Jameson  failed.  He  failed,  not 
by  misadventure,  but  by  condign  folly. 
The  military  conduct  of  the  expedition 
was  absurd.  The  hanging  about  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Krugersdorp  is  to 
this  moment  as  unexplained  as  the  act 
of  a  lunatic  ;  for  Sir  John  Willoughby’s 
version  of  the  famous  letter  is  plainly 
refuted,  not  only  by  the  evidence  of 
those  who  wrote  it,  but  still  more  by 
the  piecing  together  of  the  fragments 
which  remain.  But  let  that  pass. 
The  raid  failed,  anyhow.  Johannes¬ 
burg  never  really  “  rose”  at  all.  The 
populace,  including  the  Cornish  miners, 
either  ignored  it,  or  flatly  refused  to 
rise  for  the  amusement  of  the  capital¬ 
ists.  The  “  Union”  made  terms  with 
Kruger,  and  Jameson  surrendered. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  of  course,  to  take  a  line.  He  did 
it  with  his  accustomed  vigor.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  neither  he  nor  the  Colonial 
Office,  nor  the  Cape  authorities,  nor 
Mr.  Rhodes,  wore  in  any  way  to  blame. 
They  were,  one  and  all,  as  innocent  as 
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babes.  It  was  the  headlong  impetu¬ 
osity  of  Dr.  Jameson,  inflamed  by  the 
nameless  wickedness  of  the  Boer  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  done  the  mischief. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,  if 
only  it  were  true.  The  House  and”  the 
country  received  the  strong  assurance 
with  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  reputation  went  up  with  a  bound. 

That  it  was  not  true  as  regards  Mr. 
Rhodes  speedily  became  plain,  though 
the  Government  press  as  well  as  the 
other  Rhodesian  organs  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  At  last  they  have  come  down 
to  this :  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the 
“  Chartered  Magnates”  toere  cognisant 
of  “  the  Jameson  Plan,”  but  were 
quite  innocent  of  “  the  Jameson  Raid” 
because  Dr.  Jameson  rode  in,  we  are 
asked  to  suppose,  on  a  day  which  his 
chief  did  not  altogether  approve.  To 
those  who  know  the  real  story  of  the 
telegrams  preceding  the  start,  this  is 
trivial  enough  ;  but  the  guilt  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  of  Mr.  Beit  and  Lord  Grey 
and  Dr.  Harris  and  the  whole  inner 
ring  of  the  Chartered  Company  is  less 
important  now  than  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spoke  bravely  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  he 
did  of  the  innocence  of  the  Cape  Pre¬ 
mier.  Was  it  with  equal  reason  ? 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  next  question 
which  the  Committee  exists  to  solve, 
and  it  is,  strangely  enough,  the  one 
question  the  Committee  shirks. 

Since  the  famous  interview  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
which  was  followed  by  the  abrupt  de¬ 
parture  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
sworn  “  to  face  the  music,”  London 
society  and  the  Smoking-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  full  of 
strange  rumors.  Rumors,  of  them¬ 
selves,  aie  vain.  But  the  odd  thing 
about  these  rumors  is  their  source. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  Rhodesian  ru¬ 
mors.  All  the  organs  of  the  Rhodes 
party,  beginning  with  Mr.  Stead  and 
ending  with  the  Daily  Netvs,  are  clear 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  “in  it.” 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  the  confidential  lawyer 
of  the  group,  has  never  wavered  in 
public  or  in  private  from  the  same  as¬ 
sertion.  There  are  other  stories  of 
startling  detail.  Here  is  one.  A 
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Conservative  of  the  highest  honor  and 
standing,  whose  word  no  one  would 
dream  of  disputing,  was  travelling  at 
the  Cape  and  saw  Mr.  Rhodes.  They 
discussed  the  matter  freely,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  told  him  plainly  that  Chamber- 
lain  was  in  it  up  to  the  hilt.  On  that 
authority,  the  member  saw  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  and  was  ultimately  confronted 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  “  Who 
told  you  I  was  in  it?”  said  the  Min¬ 
ister.  “  Rhodes  himself,”  said  the 
critic.  We  omit  the  reply. 

But  the  theory  was  started  that  this 
Rhodesian  cry  was  a  piece  of  black¬ 
mail  :  and  so  it  may  have  been,  in  its 
way.  It  was  alleged  by  those  who  were 
supporting  the  Government  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  friends  were  not  to  be 
credited  because  they  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  use  private  information  in  order 
to  secure  from  the  Colonial  Office  in 
future  better  terms  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  to  defend  Mr.  Rhodes,  still 
less  to  defend  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris. 
There  is  apparently  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  threats  of  disclosure  may 
have  all  along  been  used,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Rhodes’  subordinates,  but  by  him¬ 
self,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  terms 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary.  As  a 
matter  of  evidence,  however,  this 
makes  the  question,  as  it  concerns  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  complicity,  not  better, 
but  worse.  Unless  the  Rhodesian 
party  had  something  to  reveal,  they 
would  hardly  be  so  insane  as  to  use 
threats  of  revelation  ;  and  unless  they 
supposed  that  that  revelation  would  be 
a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  they  could  not  suppose  that 
the  threat  would  have  any  other  effect 
than  to  make  him  angry.  And  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  a  man  whom  one 
can  anger  with  impunity. 

This  consideration  opens  out  the 
question  on  which  the  South  Africa 
Committee  has  come  to  grief.  It  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance  not  merely 
to  the  personal  reputation  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  but  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Empire.  If  the  Rhodesian  account  be 
true  or  anything  like  tbe  truth,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  original  statement  to 
the  country  was  a  piece  of  scandalous 
mendacity.  Further,  if  the  Rhodesian 
statement  be  at  all  true,  the  whole 
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Colonial  Office,  including  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  had  at  least  sufficient  warning 
to  put  any  business  man  upon  his 
guard  as  to  the  whole  conspiracy 
against  the  Transvaal  Government 
which  is  called  the  Jameson  Raid. 
And  yet  they  completed  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  cession  to  the  Chartered 
Company  of  the  jumping-off  ground 
on  the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  for  the 
transfer  of  armed  men  which  provided 
Dr.  Jameson  with  a  sufficient  force  at 
that  point  for  the  dash  into  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  which  was  to  follow  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  bogus  insurrection.  The 
question  therefore  comes  to  be  :  Is  the 
Rhodesian  suggestion  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  “  in  it”  a  very  wicked  lie, 
or  is  there  ground  for  it  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  South  Africa 
Committee  there  was  an  absolute  silence 
about  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  no  state¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  Rhodes’  statement  was 
silent  as  to  his  relations  with  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office.  He  owned  up  merely  to 
what  had  been  already  proved  by  the 
Cape  inquiry.  He  was  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  had  tampered  with  Sir 
Graham  Bower  and  Mr.  Newton.  He 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  High 
Commissioner  knew  there  was  likely 
to  be  trouble  in  Johannesburg  and 
knew  that  there  was  a  force  on  the 
border.  Beyond  that  Mr.  Rhodes  did 
not  choose  to  go,  and  there  was  not  at 
that  moment  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  any  of  the  material  to  cross- 
examine  him  further.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  who  must  have  known  what  the 
Rhodesians  were  saying  as  to  himself, 
did  not  think  fit  to  say  a  word  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  about  it  when  he  had  him  in 
the  chair.  The  arrangement,  in  fact, 
as  to  Mr.  Rhodes’  examination  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  things  in  the 
history  of  that  extraordinary  tribu¬ 
nal. 

If  the  Government,  who  must  be 
presumed  to  have  known  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  knew,  desired  that  this 
investigation  should  reveal  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  truth  which  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  know,  they  would  have  them¬ 
selves  called  for  and  compelled  the  jiro- 
duction  of  all  the  cablegrams  which 
have  been  produced,  and  also  all  those 
which  are  not  yet  produced,  before  Mr. 


Rhodes  or  any  other  of  the  principal 
actors  were  allowed  to  leave  the  wit¬ 
ness-box.  If  they  had  been  so  minded 
they  would  have  required  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  at  an  early  stage,  to  put,  at 
least,  the  Committee  in  possession  of 
what  ho  knew  as  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  in  1895,  and  to  produce  the 
communications  which  the  Colonitl 
Office  had  had  with  South  Africa  dui- 
ing  the  period  in  question.  Not  one 
of  these  things  was  done.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  pre¬ 
ferred  a  policy  of  silence.  Their  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  Committee  and,  above 
all,  their  chief  law  officer.  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  have,  in  fact,  done  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  hinder  or,  at 
least,  to  delay  the  production  of  this 
vital  documentary  evidence,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  important  part  of 
it  is  not  to  be  product  at  all ;  and 
that  what  was  produced  did  not  reach 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  until  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  who  could  be  usefully 
examined  upon  it  had  passed  out  of 
the  witness-box  and  been  released. 
From  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
apart  from  the  question  of  Imperial 
honor,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  scandal  ever  happened  in  the  histoiy 
of  Parliament  before.  To  such  a  pitch 
has  Mr.  Chamberlain  carried  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  silence  that  he  concealed,  until 
it  was  dragged  out  of  him  across  the 
table  at  the  Committee  by  an  exprets 
challenge  from  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the  impor¬ 
tant  series  of  telegrams  which  all  the 
world  is  now  discussing  as  long  ago  as 
June,  1896,  when,  as  we  now  know 
from  Mr.  Hawkesley,  they  were  for¬ 
mally  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Once  he  had  been  driven  to 
confess  that  fact,  it  was  obviously  nec¬ 
essary  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  explain 
it.  He  has  given  his  explanation.  He 
maintains  that  neither  he  nor  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  had,  in  fact,  received  any 
of  those  previous  intimations  which 
the  Rhodesians  say  they  had  given  to 
it.  He  avers  that  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  cablegrams  in  February,  1896, 
he  did  not  attach  any  importance  to 
them,  and  that  when  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  shown  to  him  on  June  6,  1896, 
he  returned  them  with  the  statement 
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that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  last  phrase  indicates,  and  was 
no  doubt  meant  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  indicate,  that  the  Rhodesians  were 
threatening  him  with  publication  as 
the  means  of  making  the  Government 
modify  its  policy  in  their  favor.  He 
has  not  put  that  to  any  of  the  Rhode¬ 
sians  in  the  box  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  on  all  hands  that  this  was  so. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore,  practically 
says,  even  before  his  first  inteiview 
with  Mr.  Rhodes,  when  that  gentle¬ 
man  came  home  to  face  the  music,  and 
again  at  later  dates,  the  Rhodesians 
have  tried  this  blackmailing  policy, 
and  that  he  has  defied  it.  This  may, 
of  course,  be  strong  evidence  against 
the  theory  that  the  Colonial  Office  can 
be  fairly  charged  with  any  complicity 
at  all.  It  may,  however,  also  mean 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  it  better, 
in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  face  the  necessity  of  explaining 
compromising  documents  rather  than 
purchase  their  concealment.  Even  on 
the  theory  that  the  Colonial  Office  was 
compromised,  this  is  no  doubt  what 
any  man  as  bold  and  able  as  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary  would  elect  to  do. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Rhodesian 
story  itself.  We  have  it  in  various 
forms.  There  are  the  relations  old 
and  new  of  Mr.  Stead.  These  are 
plainly  inspired  from  Rhodesian 
sources,  but  they  are  colored  by  Mr. 
Stead’s  personality,  and  must  for  judi¬ 
cial  purposes  be  laid  aside.  We  must 
also  put  aside  the  stories,  such  as  that 
related  above,  which  are  notoriously 
current  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Dr.  Harris.  No  fair  critic 
will  say  that  Dr.  Harris  is  unimpeach¬ 
able  ;  but  he  was  the  agent  through 
whom  Mr.  Rhodes  acted,  and  he  was 
in  fact  his  envoy  at  the  Colonial  Office 
during  the  whole  of  these  ciitical 
months.  His  evidence,  if  it  is  true,  is 
frank  enough.  We  know,  apart  from 
any  question  about  Dr.  Harris’  verac¬ 
ity,  that  he  wired  in  the  latter  part  of 
1895  not  once  or  twice,  but  frequently, 
to  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  communicated  their  projects — that 
is,  the  Jameson  Plan — more  or  less 
fully  to  the  Colonial  Ofldee.  The  tele¬ 


gram,  for  instance,  in  which  he  says, 
“  I  have  spoken  openly  to  Fairfield,” 
admits  of  only  two  interpretations  : 
ejther  it  meant  that  he  had  caused  Mr. 
Fairfield  to  understand  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  the  Jameson  Plan  or  that  he 
was  calmly  manufacturing  a  deliberate 
lie.  People  must,  in  the  absence  of 
further  information,  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  more  likely 
theory. 

The  telegrams  already  published 
show  that  this  remark  was  not  a  chance 
one.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Dr.  Harris  had  received  authority  from 
his  chief  to  disclose  the  plot  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  if  he  found  it  desirable. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  offi¬ 
cers  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Fairfield 
and  the  other  official  chiefs — who  had 
in  their  immediate  recollection  such 
instances  as  tho  very  serious  situation 
in  1894,  of  which  the  Jameson  Plan 
was  a  kind  of  im  roved  and  enlarged 
edition— can  have  been  blind  to  the 
possibility  that  something  of  the  kind 
was  in  the  air,  when  all  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Dr.  Harris  were  going  on 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1895. 
Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  he  made 
clear  to  Mr.  Fairfield  what  the  scheme 
really  meant.  Mr.  Chamberlain  re¬ 
joins  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  deaf.  Dr. 
Harris  says  that  he  made  allusion  to 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  if 
that  is  true  he  failed  to  hear  or  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

But  the  important  point  in  such  a 
controversy  is  to  find  what  independent 
documents  exist  by  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  of  the  paities  con¬ 
cerned.  The  documents  which  the 
Opposition  members  have  in  the  end 
obtained  certainly  appear  to  support 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Harris.  They  do 
not  read  like  an  attem])t  to  manufac¬ 
ture  evidence  against  the  Colonial 
Office.  They  read  naturally  enough 
as  the  rough  reports  made  by  an  agent 
to  his  chief  from  day  to  day.  The 
Colonial  Office  has  chosen  to  conceal 
its  own  documents  bearing  on  the 
matter  ;  but  since  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Fairfield’s  letters  have  been  used  on 
incidental  points,  we  may  infer  that 
there  is  much  written  matter  which 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  might  disclose  if  he 
thought  fit — unless,  of  course,  he 
chooses  to  allege  that  there  are  “  rea¬ 
sons  of  State”  against  disclosing  it.  If 
he  takes  that  line,  hostile  critics  at 
home  and  abroad  will  be  inclined  to 
imagine  that  the  documents,  if  dis¬ 
closed,  would  support  the  Rhodesian 
account.  Meanwhile,  we  must  form 
the  best  judgment  we  can,  without  the 
help  even  of  the  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Government,  and  without  any  state¬ 
ment  from  the  High  Commissioner 
himself.  The  best  available  evidence 
is  the  series  of  cablegrams  which  passed 
between  the  members  of  the  Chartered 
gioup  ;  they  are  at  least  a  contempo¬ 
rary  account  of  the  negotiations,  and, 
if  we  had  them  all,  they  ought  to  tell, 
one  way  or  another,  a  good  deal  of  the 
story. 

By  a  curious  chance  it  has  happened 
that  the  most  important  section  of  this 
very  series  of  cablegrams  was  not  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Telegraph  Company. 
What  happened  was  this.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  members  of  the  Committee  in¬ 
sisted  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  that  the  Committee 
should  direct  the  Telegraph  Company 
not  to  destroy  the  cables.  For  this 
purpose  they  described  the  messages 
they  might  want  as  accurately  as  in 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  they 
could.  It  chanced  that  some  of  the 
most  important  had  for  accidental  rea¬ 
sons  travelled  by  a  different  route,  and 
were  not,  therefore,  comprised  in  the 
exact  description  given.  All  these 
were  destroyed  by  the  Company  long 
before  the  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
saw  fit  to  call  for  production.  They 
would  be  now  lost  forever  but  for  the 
fact  that  copies  of  them  were  actually 
preserved  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  solici¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  if  the  occasion 
should  arise.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  these  cablegrams— which 
are  included  in  the  series  communi¬ 
cated  in  June  to  the  Colonial  Office — 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Hawkesley  as 
proving  that  the  Colonial  Office  was 
cognizant  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  affects  to  treat  them  lightly.  It 
is  the  more  significant  that  he  con¬ 


cealed  entirely  the  fact  that  he  had 
ever  seen  them,  until  he  was  forced  to 
admit  it,  and  that  he  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  amazing  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  in  de¬ 
clining  to  use  the  force  of  Parliament 
to  compel  production,  now  that  it  is 
refused.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  finesse, 
in  fact,  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  suspicion  which  now  rests  upon 
the  Empire  and  upon  himself.  At 
this  point,  however,  we  must  turn  back 
for  a  moment  to  state  some  facts  which 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  public,  as  to 
this  extraordinary  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  of  this  year.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  asked  Mr.  Rhodes  whether  the 
telegrams  not  produced  at  the  Cape  in¬ 
quiry,  because  they  were  then  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  Harris, 
might  be  produced  at  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Rhodes  declined,  by  the  simple 
statement  that  they  were  ‘‘of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature”  and  should  not  be 
produced  ‘‘  at  that  stage  of  the  in¬ 
quiry.”  The  legal  advisers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee —  marvellous  as  it  now  seems — 
insisted  that  the  mere  statement  that 
such  documents  were  ‘‘  confidential” 
made  them  privileged  against  the  call 
of  Parliament.  So  it  came  about  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed  to  depart  with¬ 
out  being  asked  to  produce  any  of 
these  important  cables.  He  was  never 
asked  as  to  the  copies  he  had  actually 
sent  six  months  before  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that 
fact  was  not  known  at  that  time  to 
the  Opposition  members,  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  chose  to  hold  his  tongue. 
When,  after  long  pressure  and  against 
the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  the  Opposition  members 
succeeded  in  getting  at  the  cables 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Telegraph  Company,  their  contents 
made  it  more  than  ever  clear  that  an 
honest  verdict  could  not  be  given  until 
the  gaps  were  filled  up.  They  then 
pressed  the  Committee  to  call  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  in  order  that  inquiry  might 
be  made  into  these  very  documents. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee,  in 
plain  English,  evaded  the  demand. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Labouchere, 
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at  the  end  of  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Harris,  deliberately  forced  their  hand 
by  exercising  his  right  to  move,  while 
the  Press  and  the  public  were  in  the 
room,  “  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  be  now 
called  to  produce  the  cablegrams  he 
showed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.”  The 
Government  supporters  were  furious. 
They  cleared  the  room  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  they  denounced  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  in  no  measured  terms,  know¬ 
ing  well,  of  course,  that  he  had  not 
only  intended  to  force  their  hands,  but 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Committee,  however, 
was  cut  short  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  He  declared,  we  believe  we 
are  accurate  in  stating,  that  this  was  a 
lot  against  him,  and  that  Mr.  La- 
ouchere  and  certain  Opposition  jour¬ 
nals  were  endeavoring  to  hold  him  up 
to  odium  by  reason  of  the  concealment 
of  these  papers.  He,  therefore,  asked 
his  own  side  to  let  the  matter  go  ;  and 
it  was  decided  accordingly  that  Mr. 
Hawkesley  must  be  called  upon  to  give 
the  papers  up. 

Mr.  Hawkesley,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  considered  himself  bound  by 
Mr.  Ehodes’s  instructions  to  refuse  and 
take  his  chance  of  going  to  the  Clock 
Tower.  Thereupon,  according  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  Parliament,  he  ought 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  reported  to 
the  House,  in  order  that  compulsory 
measures  might  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  commands  of  the  highest  Couit  in 
the  Empire  were  not  defied.  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  the  person  upon 
whom  pressure  was  required  was  not 
Mr.  Hawkesley.  He  was  willing 
enough — it  might  seem  even  anxious — 
that  the  documents  should  be  disclosed. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  believes 
and  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
“  in  it,”  and  that  he  considers,  that  in 
the  public  interest  and  that  of  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  it  is  better  that  the 
truth  should  be  known.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  so  advised  Mr. 
Rhodes  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  partial 
disclosures  which  have  taken  place. 
The  person,  therefore,  upon  whom 
Parliament  has  to  exercise  its  power, 
and  who  is,  in  fact,  defying  it,  is  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself,  who,  though  he 
chances  to  be  at  a  distance,  remains 
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not  merely  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  but 
a  Privy  Councillor.  There  are  many 
sufficient  ways  of  compelling  his  obedi¬ 
ence. 

On  the  question  of  the  previous  de¬ 
mand  for  cables,  the  Attorney-General 
had  in  the  Committee  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  he  could  think  of  to  resist  an 
order  on  the  Telegraph  Company  for 
production.  He  had  been  beaten  from 
point  to  point ;  and  every  question  of 
principle,  on  which  the  disclosure  of 
the  Hawkesley  telegrams  could  possibly 
be  resisted,  had  already  been  decided 
by  the  Committee.  ^Nevertheless, 
after  Mr.  Hawkesley  had  stated  that 
he  held  the  documents  for  Mr.  Rhodes, 
with  orders  not  to  produce  them,  the 
Government  resisted  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley  must  be  called 
upon  to  obey.  The  Attorney-General, 
to  do  him  justice,  had  already  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  could  have  no 
further  privilege  than  Mr.  Rhodes  had. 
And  Mr.  Hawkesley,  to  do  him  justice 
also,  had  frankly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  could  allege  no  ground  of  priv¬ 
ilege  at  all. 

What  was  the  result?  The  story 
will  hardly  be  believed,  and  yet  it  is 
true.  The  Opposition  members  of  the 
Committee  had  been  meeting,  of 
couise,  from  time  to  time  to  consider 
their  action.  Upon  this  question  they 
were  agreed.  At  a  meeting,  we  believe 
in  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  room,  upon 
one  of  these  eventful  days,  they  de¬ 
clared  loudly,  and  none  more  loudly 
than  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself, 
that  the  attempt  on  the  Government 
side  to  keep  back  the  cablegrams  was 
scandalous  and  intolerable,  and  that 
their  production  must  be  forced.  To 
the  amazement  of  at  least  certain  mem¬ 
bers  on  that  side  of  the  Committee, 
when  the  Committee  met  to  consider 
as  to  reporting  Mr.  Hawkesley’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  the  House,  Sir  William  Har- 
couit  declared  for  the  opposite  course. 
The  ostensible  argument  was  that  to 
take  proceedings  upon  Mr.  Hawkes¬ 
ley’s,  or  rather  Mr.  Rhodes’s,  defiance 
of  the  Committee,  would  involve  de¬ 
lay,  and  that  it  was  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  present  a  report  upon  the  Raid 
immediately.  It  was  answered  that 
this,  to  put  it  plainly,  was  nonsense, 
since  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
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Committee  from  reporting  on  the  Eaid, 
after  having  invited  the  House  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Hawkesley,  or  with  those  be¬ 
hind  him.  Resistance,  however,  was 
useless.  The  proposal  that  Mr. 
Hawkesley  should  be  reported  only  se¬ 
cured,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
TimeSy  two  votes — those  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  and  Mr.  Blake.  Others,  such 
as  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  remained  puz¬ 
zled.  It  was  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  suddenly,  by  some  means  un¬ 
known,  secured  the  support  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  presumably  his 
more  official  colleagues,  to  the  policy 
of  silence.  An  attempt,  we  believe, 
was  even  made  to  pass  the  matter  over 
without  a  formal  division  recording 
the  names  of  those  who  voted.  The 
Committee  clerk,  however,  was  de¬ 
manded  and  sent  for,  and  the  names 
were  taken  down. 

Then  came  a  still  more  audacious 
coup.  It  was  obvious  to  all  the  world 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley’ s  examination  was 
not  concluded.  It  was  admitted  by 
everybody  that  certain  members  of  the 
Committee  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  their  obvious  and 
parliamentary  right  to  cross-examine 
an  important  witness  called  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  with  the  astound¬ 
ing  support  of  the  Opposition  Front 
Bench,  resolved  that  this  also  was  in¬ 
expedient,  and  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Hawkesley  should  go  back  into  the 
box,  in  order  that  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion  might  be  completed,  was  lost. 
The  same  two  gentlemen  alone  voted 
for  it. 

Now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what 
Mr.  Hawkesley  had  to  say.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  concealing  ^anything 
from  the  Committee,  and  no  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  allege  that  he  is  anything  but 
an  honorable  and  truthful  person. 
He  told  the  Committee,  on  May  25, 
quite  frankly,  that  when  Mr.  Rhodes 
came  to  England  “  to  face  the  music,” 
in  the  first  days  of  February,  1896,  he 
instantly  saw  him,  and  as  they  trav¬ 
elled  together  from  Plymouth  to  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  very  day  of  the  great  man’s 
arrival,  a  conversation  of  the  utmost 
importance  took  place.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  complaining  that 


the  Colonial  Office  was  dealing  hardly 
with  him,  considering  the  communica¬ 
tions  that  had  passed  beforehand. 
Probably  the  Colonial  Office,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  not  help  it¬ 
self,  in  view  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  which  then  existed  ;  but  let  that 
pass.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Hawkesley 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  told  him  then  about 
these  cables  which  he  had  received 
from  England  in  1895.  He  evidently 
said  that  he  had  been  by  these  cables 
assured  that  the  Colonial  Office  was 
“in  it.”  He  told  Mr.  Hawkesley,  to 
use  the  careful  language  of  that  solici¬ 
tor,  that  these  cables  “  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  and  communicated  by 
him  to  others,”  “  that  they  had  been 
acted  upon,”  ”  that  he  had  used  them” 
— as  supporting  his  action — ”  and  had 
communicated  them  to  those  whom  it 
concerned.”  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Hawkesley  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
train  from  Plymouth  Mr.  Rhodes  as¬ 
sured  him,  not  that  he  held  possible 
blackmailing  documents,  but  that  he 
had  documents  on  the  faith  of  which 
he,  Mr.  Rhodes,  had  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  various  persons  in  the 
Jameson  Plan,  because  these  docu¬ 
ments  made  it  clear  to  the  persons  in 
question — and,  presumably,  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself — that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  cognizant  of  what  was  going 
on.  It  is  not  probable,  in  any  view, 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  lying  to  his  solici¬ 
tor.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable 
that  when  he  made  this  communica¬ 
tion  he  was  telling  of  things  which  he 
and  his  agents  had  deliberately  faked 
up  in  order  to  defraud  third  parties 
into  a  belief  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  cognizant  of  plans  which  had  never 
been  in  any  way  disclosed  to  them. 
Even  Mr.  Rhodes’s  worst  enemies  will 
hardly  think  him  capable  of  that.  It 
would  be  at  least  as  foolish  as  it  would 
be  criminal,  and  it  is  wholly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  general  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  other  explanation  must  be 
found. 

Now  the  missing  cables  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  important  part  of  the 
communications  referred  to  in  the  con¬ 
versation  disclosed  by  Mr.  Hawkesley. 
It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  Mr. 
Hawkesley  speaks  of  it.  The  case, 
however,  does  not  stop  there.  Mr. 
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Hawkesley  goes  on  with  equal  frank¬ 
ness  to  say  that  he  thereupon  advised 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  communicate  tliese  ca¬ 
bles  to  the  Colonial  Office.  What  this 
meant  is  plain.  It  meant  that  as  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  about  to  have  his  decisive 
interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  raid  and  its 
collapse,  he  should  first  of  all  explain 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  commu¬ 
nications  in  question,  suggesting  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  were  not  merely  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
possession,  but  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  used  to  obtain  the  support  of 
other  persons  in  Africa.  This  was  not 
necessarily  blackmail.  If  we  assume 
for  the  moment  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  “  in  it,”  it  was  sufficiently 
proper  that  they  should  be  told  at  once 
that  others — say,  for  example,  some  of 
the  Johannesburgers  and  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  officers  that  accompanied  Jameson 
— had  been  induced  to  go  into  this  emi¬ 
nently  risky  enterprise  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Mr.  Chambeilain  was  cog¬ 
nisant  of  what  was  going  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  everybody  understands 
that  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  the 
other  officers  holding  the  Queen’s  com¬ 
mission  were  induced  to  enter  the 
Transvaal  on  the  theory  that  the 
Queen’s  Government  did  not  object, 
and  that  strong  representations  have 
since  been  made  that  on  that  account 
it  was  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  their 
commissions. 

The  result  of  the  conversation  in  the 
train  was  curious  and  interesting.  By 
his  chief’s  authority,  Mr.  Hawkesley 
at  once  saw  Mr.  Fairfield,  with  whom 
he  was  on  personal  terms.  What 
passed  is  not  a  matter  of  recollection, 
because  he  produces  two  letters  which 
make  it  clear.  He  told  Mr.  Fairfield 
that  some  of  his  ‘‘  various  clients”  had 
“  sent  telegrams,  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  or  the  Office,”  to  the  Cape,  and 
that  something  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  Office  were  “  supposed  to 
have  said”  had  reached  five  or  more 
persons  supposed  to  be  important. 
Mr.  Fairfield  communicated  this  to  Sir 
R.  Meade,  and  they  both  agreed  that 
they  must  tell  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
asked  for  copies  of  the  telegrams  and 
for  information  as  to  how  much  of  the 
contents  of  these  telegrams  had 


“  reached  the  five,  or  whatever  num¬ 
ber  it  was,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  in 
substance  or  in  words.”  Mr.  Fairfield 
also  adds  this  careful  phrase  :  ‘‘He 
does  not  recollect  saying  anything 
anent  the  insurrection  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  impending  which 
he  would  greatly  care  about  if  it  be¬ 
came  public.”  These  are  Mr.  Fair¬ 
field’s  words.  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  implied  that  the  Colonial  Otiice 
had  supposed  a  revolution  to  be  im¬ 
pending,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  had  said  something  about  it 
which  might  have  been  communicated 
in  the  way  Mr.  Hawkesley  alleged. 
All  it  asserts  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  not  greatly  care  if  anything  he 
had  said  in  that  line  were  made  public. 
Mr.  Hawkesley’s  reply  is  equally  inter¬ 
esting.  He  relieved  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
mind  about  the  existence  of  other  docu¬ 
ments  by  the  statement  that  all  ‘‘  the 
information  given  to  the  people  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  had  been  oral.”  Thereby 
we  learn  that  apart  from  the  military 
officers,  or  any  other  persons  who  may 
have  been  pacified  by  information 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  such  information  had  actually 
been  used  to  help  to  raise  the  bogus 
insurrection.  Mr.  Hawkesley,  evi¬ 
dently  under  further  instructions  from 
Mr.  Rhodes,  elected  to  drop  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  that  point.  He  did  so  with 
another  significant  phrase  :  ‘‘  Mr.  C. 
knows  what  I  know,  and  can  shape  his 
course  with  this  knowledge.”  As  to 
what  that  meant,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  form  our  opinion  when  we  see 
the  cables  themselves. 

The  matter  was  revived  in  May. 
Apparently  it  must  have  been  revived 
in  some  connection  with  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  about  the  officers 
and  their  commissions.  The  evidence 
so  far  given  does  not  give  us  any  clear 
light  as  to  the  exact  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  copies  were  ultimately 
asked  for,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  on  June  6  by  Mr.  Hawkesley. 
The  fact  that  by  the  highly  irregular 
action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  the  opportunity  for  cross-ex¬ 
amining  Mr.  Hawkesley  was  refused, 
precludes  the  public  for  the  present 
from  inquiring  further  into  this  inter¬ 
esting  point.  We  do  know  that,  after 
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the  officers  had  been  sentenced,  Mr, 
Ilawkesley  prepared  a  statement  to  the 
War  Office,  which  is  in  evidence,  in 
which  it  was  directly  stated,  on  the 
honor  of  Sir  John  Willoughby,  that  he 
and  his  officers  were  induced  to  ride  in 
by  being  informed  “  that  the  steps  are 
taken  with  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  the  Imperial  Authorities. ”  We 
can  only  presume  that  Mr.  Ilawkesley 
considered  that  the  copy  cables  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  at  an 
earlier  stage  tended  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  sending  of  them  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  “  black¬ 
mailing”  effort  to  obtain  terms  by  a 
threat  of  publication,  or  as  a  legitimate 
effort  to  show  the  Government  that 
their  alleged  dabbling  in  the  business 
had  led  others  into  it,  the  result  is  the 
same.  If  there  was  really  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  charge,  Mr.  Ilawkesley 
and  the  w'hole  group  were  guilty  of 
incredible  stupidity.  Quis  credat  ? 

One  word  only  need  be  added  upon 
another  branch  of  the  same  subject. 
It  concerns  Miss  Flora  Shaw.  She 
was,  as  we  all  know,  a  lidbitu'e  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  She  had  the  run  of 
it,  as  the  Colonial  authority  on  the 
Times.  She  was  also  deep  in  the 
Rhodesian  ring,  and  was  beyond  doubt 
personally  devoted  to  Mr.  Rhodes. 
She  knew,  she  says,  what  Dr.  Harris 
knew.  She  also  communicated  her 
views  directly  and  indirectly  to  her 
chief  at  the  Cape.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  the  well-known  and  somewhat 
comic  references  to  her  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  cables.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  indicate  that  it  was  fully 
supposed  in  the  group  of  which  she 
formed  part  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  neither  ignorant  nor  hostile.  The 
extraordinary  telegram  of  Dr.  Harris, 
“  I  have  already  sent  Flora  to  con¬ 
vince  J.  Chamberlain  support  Times 
newspaper,”  has  not  so  far  been  seri¬ 
ously  explained  by  anybody.  Yet  it 
must  have  had  a  reason  at  the  time. 
Probably  it  meant  “  to  convince  him 
of  the  support  of  the  Times."  If  so, 
it  is  a  pretty  item.  Miss  Shaw  herself 
stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Labouchere  that 
in  her  remarkable  cablegrams  as  to  the 
expediency  of  hurrying  up  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  she  “could  not”  have  said  that 
the  Colonial  Office  thought  it  desirable 


that  it  should  come  off  at  once,  because 
she  did  not  know  it.  But  she  added, 
“  I  cotild  have  said  that  probably  if  it 
was  to  happen  they  would  like  it  soon.” 
Her  position  in  the  matter  remains 
somewhat  enigmatical,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  suggested  by  any  one  that  it 
is  likely  that  she  would  have  been  a 
party  to  mislead  persons  in  South 
Africa  by  false  information  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  position,  then,  stands  thus. 
The  Colonial  Office  conceals  its  own 
documents.  From  none  of  its  officials 
have  we  had  any  detailed  or  frank 
statement  as  to  their  relations  to  South 
African  affairs  during  the  critical  peri¬ 
od.  The  High  Commissioner  himself 
has  not  been  examined.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  been  allowed  to  ^o  without  any 
serious  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the 
case.  The  most  important  cables  are 
refused  by  Mr.  Rhodes’s  order,  and 
the  Committee  decline  to  exercise  their 
power  to  compel  the  production  of 
them.  The  story,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  this  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  “  in  it,”  is  being  smothered 
up,  with  an  audacious  disregard  of  the 
principles  which  guide  all  ordinary 
tribunals.  The  last  steps  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  have  been  taken  with  the  di¬ 
rect  assent  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  Everybody,  therefore,  is  in¬ 
quiring  what  reason  can  have  induced 
Sir  William  Harcourt  to  execute  this 
startling  change  of  front. 

There  is  only  one  reason  that  can, 
with  any  probability,  be  assigned — 
that  is,  that  some  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  a  “  Front  Bench 
communication”  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  indicating  to  him  explic¬ 
itly  that  there  are  “  reasons  of  State” 
for  stopping  the  disclosures.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  what 
has  happened,  and  conjecture,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  elsewhere,  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  keen  to  know  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  momentous  disclosure  was. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as  absolutely 
free  from  knowledge  of  the  Jameson 
Ian  as  he  has  professed  to  be,  it  w 
ard  to  see  how  full  disclosure  could 
do  any  damage  to  the  Empire,  or  could 
do  anything  but  good  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  himself.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
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of  course,  professes  in  words  his  private 
desire  that  everything  should  come 
out.  He  has  not,  however,  assisted  in 
the  attainment  of  that  result.  The 
conse(][uence  is  that  a  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  question  of  very  grave  im¬ 
portance  has  arisen.  It  is  said  in  cir¬ 
cles  usually  well  informed,  that  when 
the  Raid  occurred,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  assurances  to  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  particular  to  Germany, 
that  the  Queen’s  Government  was  in 
no  way  compromised.  These  assur¬ 
ances,  it  is  said,  were  given.  It  is  even 
said  that  they  were  given  expressly  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  Something 
of  this  kind  may  well  have  happened  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  it  did  hap¬ 
pen,  and  if  the  Colonial  Office  was  as 
innocent  as  it  claims  to  be,  the  dis- 
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closure  of  the  facts  can  do  anything 
but  confirm  the  Queen’s  word. 

That  documents  exist  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  compromising,  and  which 
the  very  authors  of  them  allege  to  be 
compromising,  is  a  fact  past  hiding. 
It  casts,  unless  it  is  cleared  up,  a  damn¬ 
ing  doubt.  Therefore  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  duty  of  all  honest  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  see  that  an  immediate  end 
is  put  to  a  policy  which  may  be  aptly 
described  as  “  thimble-rigging,”  and 
that  the  truth,  whether  it  suits  Mr. 
Rhodes  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  neither 
of  them,  must  be  told  at  last. 

This  is  a  high  question  of  privilege, 
and  the  whole  House  is  concerned  in 
it.  It  is  for  the  House  to  act. —  Con¬ 
temporary  Revieio. 
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REMEDY. 

BY  R.  HAMILTON  LANG. 


After  an  absence  of  twelve  years  I 
revisited  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
last  April.  For  six  years,  1880-1885, 1 
had  resided  there,  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  remarkable  transfor¬ 
mation  which  was  effected  during  that 
eriod  in  the  financial  position  of  Tur- 
ey.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  1880 
Monsieur  Fournier,  then  French  Am¬ 
bassador,  said  to  me  in  private  conver¬ 
sation,  “  I  would  not  give  the  Turkish 
empire  an  existence  of  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  months  ;  my  colleague  of  Great 
Britain  thinks  it  good  for  five  years.” 
With  much  humility,  befitting  a  new¬ 
comer  to  Constantinople,  albeit  then  a 
resident  in  Turkey  of  twenty-three 
years’  standing,  1  ventured  to  express 
the  opinion  that  even  Sir  Henry  Lay- 
ard’s  estimate  of  five  years  would  prove 
much  below  the  mark.  In  truth,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Constantinople,  in  the  short 
space  of  six  years,  a  financial  change 
was  brought  about  which,  on  looking 
back  upon  it,  seems  to  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  marvellous. 

In  1880  the  dishonored  foreign  debt 
of  Turkey  was  fully  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  A  fioating  debt  had 
been  contracted  during  the  Russo- 


Turkish  war  of  many  millions  more, 
which,  although  not  dishonored,  was 
in  a  very  critical  position.  There  was 
in  circulation  a  debased  paper  currency 
which  was  only  worth  against  gold 
one  tenth  of  its  face  value,  and  a  large 
metallic  currency  whose  intrinsic  value 
was  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  its 
nominal.  Said  Pasha,  better  identi¬ 
fied  as  “  Kutchuk  Said,”  was  Grand 
Vizier,  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  al¬ 
though  even  then  much  fettered  by  the 
absorbing  tendencies  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  was  still  a  power  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  The  Grand 
Vizier  had  to  count  upon  influencing 
the  Palace  in  favor  of  his  projects,  but 
he  was  the  initiator  and  proposer  of 
every  useful  reform. 

The  key  to  the  financial  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  success  of  a  separate  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  was  created  in  1880 
for  the  encashment  of  six  principal 
sources  of  revenue  by  a  native  execu¬ 
tive,  under  European  control.  This 
Administration,  originally  destined  to 
extinguish  the  foreign  floating  debt, 
worked  without  friction  and  with  a 
regularity  which  inspired  general  con¬ 
fidence.  Its  resources  enabled  Said 
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Pasha  in  1883  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  holders  of  the  dishonored  foreign 
debt  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  the 
new  Turkish  securities  then  created  be¬ 
came  quoted  on  all  the  Bourses  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  bankruptcy  of  Turkey  was 
thus  removed  by  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  with  its  foreign  creditors.  The 
debased  paper  currency  was  gradually 
retired  at  its  current  value  and  burned. 
The  treatment  of  the  metallic  currency 
was  novel  but  effective.  By  imperial 
irade,  at  a  given  date  the  nominal  value 
of  that  currency  was  reduced  by  fifty 
per  cent,  so  that  the  holder  of  a  coin 
which  may  have  been  received  at  night 
for  five  piastres,  was  worth,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  only  two  piastres  and  a  half. 
These  sacrifices  were  borne  with  a  sub¬ 
mission  which  exemplified  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  oriental  mind. 
The  country  was  favored  during  sev¬ 
eral  consecutive  years  with  good  har¬ 
vests,  commerce  was  active,  money  was 
plentiful,  and  credit  was  good.  There 
was  peace  in  the  empire,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  security  for  life  and  property. 

The  Armenian  question  existed,  in¬ 
deed  it  was  to  the  fore  from  the  time 
of  the  signature  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  notes  were  from  time  to  time  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
British  Ambassador  reminding  the 
Sultan  of  his  promise  to  give  a  better 
government  to  the  Armenians.  But 
none  of  the  Christian  races  in  the  em¬ 
pire  were  persecuted.  The  Armenians 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Van 
suffered  pecuniarily  from  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  Kurds,  who  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  them,  and  who  only  nomi¬ 
nally  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan.  Elsewhere  no  animosity  was 
shown  toward  the  Armenians,  and  they 
had  no  exceptional  hardships  to  bear. 
I  remember  frequently  in  1884  and 
1885  hearing  Sir  William  White  ex¬ 
press  his  views  on  the  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion.  While  earnestly  desirous  of  im¬ 
proving  the  lot  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  interior,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  they  were  a  mi¬ 
nority  in  the  midst  of  a  semi -barbarous 
majority.  He  therefore  always  depre¬ 
cated  all  provocative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Armenians,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  action  would  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  situation  and  render  their 


enemies  more  vindictive.  The  only 
effective  remedy  for  the  grievances  of 
that  suffering  population  was  not  a 
special  organization  for  the  exclusive 
behoof  of  Armenians,  but  a  better  ad- 
minstration  for  all  classes,  Mussulmans 
and  Chiistians,  and  the  complete  sub¬ 
jection  to  law  and  order  of  the  Kurd 
majority.  These  views  are  still  the 
only  sound  ones,  and  Sir  William 
White’s  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
provocative  action  has  sadly  proved 
prophetic. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  I  found  that  great  changes  for 
the  worse  had  taken  place  since  1885. 
The  financial  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  improving,  and  generally 
satisfactory,  was  now  strained  to  the 
utmost  degree.  The  revenue  from 
Customs,  which  was  then  yearly  in¬ 
creasing,  was  falling  off  monthly. 
Fresh  burdens  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  about  one 
million  sterling  annually,  as  the  result 
of  exorbitant  guarantees  given  to  new 
lines  of  railways,  the  concessions  for 
which  were  obtained  chiefly  through 
German  influence.  The  military  ex¬ 
penditure  (quite  irrespective  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  incurrent  for  the  recent 
Greco-Turkish  war)  had  been  largely 
increased.  In  short,  on  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  estimate  the  expenditure  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  four  millions  sterling.  The  salaries 
of  officials  and  the  army  were  many 
months  in  arrear,  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  twelve  months.  Merchants 
complained  that  business  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  trade  with  the  interior  greatly 
diminished.  European  residents  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  worn  out  with 
the  long-continued  strain  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  insecurity.  The  native 
Christians  live  in  constant  fear  of  mas¬ 
sacre  or  persecution,  and  competent 
authorities  assured  me  that  even  the 
Mussulman  population  was  weary  with 
the  maladministration,  from  which 
they  suffer  as  much  as  the  Christians. 
All  around,  one  felt  that  there  was  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  weariness — dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  and  dis¬ 
trust  for  the  future. 

Some  may  attribute  this  sad  change 
to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the 
Armenians  during  the  past  two  years. 
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In  reality,  however,  these  atrocities  are  with  his  immature  theories  of  a  con- 


only  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
true  cause.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absorption  of  all  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  Palace  clique.  The 
Sublime  Porte,  immemorial  centre  of 
all  functions  of  government  through 
Ministers,  is  now  of  no  account,  and 
the  Grand  Vizier  is  reduced  to  the  role 
of  a  functionary  simply  doing  the  un¬ 
controlled  will  of  the  sovereign.  Sul¬ 
tan  Abdul  Hamid  has  often  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  hard-working  mon¬ 
arch  in  Europe.  From  eaily  morning 
to  late  night  he  is  engrossed  in  the 
affairs  of  State,  and  he  is  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  But 
he  is  suspicious,  distrustful,  self-willed, 
and  in  constant  fear  of  treachery.  His 
suspicions  render  him  incapable  of 
being  just  to  those  who  serve  .him  or 
of  giving  them  his  confidence.  His  dis¬ 
trust  warps  his  judgment  and  shuts  his 
eyes  to  what  his  reason  might  com¬ 
mend.  His  self-will  is  intolerance  of 
the  opinions  of  others  and  an  unrea¬ 
soning  impulsiveness.  His  fear  for  his 
personal  safety  makes  him  the  slave  of 
intriguers  whose  corruption  he  knows, 
but  has  not  the  courage  to  check. 

The  result  of  the  concentration  of 
all  power  and  action  in  the  hands  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  been  the 
estrangement  of  all  ability  from  the 
Administration  of  the  country,  and 
the  committal  of  the  interests  of  the 
empire  to  one  man  acting  through  cor¬ 
rupt  and  irresponsible  courtiers.  To 
get  into  favor  at  Court,  the  Palace 
clique  has  to  be  squared  ;  to  remain  in 
favor,  all  the  exigencies  and  caprices 
of  that  clique  have  to  be  complied 
with.  The  clique  maintains  its  influ¬ 
ence  by  preying  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Sultan,  and  it  has  organized,  ostensibly 
for  his  security,  a  colossal  system  of 
espionage  by  means  of  which  it  is  able 
to  destroy  or  render  harmless  any  one 
hostile  to  their  schemes.  It  has  its 
secret  agents  in  every  province,  and 
even  in  the  household  of  every  person 
of  any  importance. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  persis¬ 
tently  and  how  ably  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  has  worked  during  the  past 
twenty  years  to  attain  his  ideal  of  a 
purely  personal  rule.  Mithad  Pasha, 


stitutional  regime,  was  without  pity 
banished  to  Taif  and  left  to  die  there. 
Hairaddin  Pasha,  with  his  more  prac¬ 
tical  scheme  of  Ministerial  responsibil¬ 
ity,  was  ignored  and  neglected.  “  Kut- 
chuk”  Said  was  raised  to  power  as 
Grand  Vizier  because  from  his  previous 
insignificance  he  promised  to  be  a  will¬ 
ing  and  subservient  tool  to  carry  out 
his  masters  purposes  ;  but  as  soon  as 
his  intelligence  and  capacity  had  given 
him  a  public  reputation,  he  was  set 
aside.  Kiamil  Pasha  was  chosen  as 
successor  for  the  same  reason  which 
had  led  to  the  choice  of  Said,  and  be 
was  discarded  later  on  in  a  similar  way. 
Both,  during  five  years  of  service  as 
Grand  Viziers,  proved  themselves  to 
be  men  of  honor,  ability,  and  integrity, 
loyal  to  the  throne  and  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  country.  They 
were,  however,  too  honest  and  too  in¬ 
telligent  to  suit  the  corrupt  purposes 
of  the  Palace  clique.  Kutchuk  Said, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  to  take 
refuge  at  the  British  Embassy  from  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  working 
upon  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
Sultan.  He  is  now  living  in  absolute 
seclusion  ;  and  as  he  is  known  to  be 
watched  by  secret  spies,  even  his  friends 
refrain  from  visiting  him,  lest  their 
visits  should  compromise  him.  Kiamil 
Pasha  was  driven  from  private  life  in 
the  capital  and  ordered  to  repair  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  Smyrna. 

During  Said’s  vizieriate  the  Sultan 
became  conscious  that  he  could  not 
ignore  the  opinions  of  the  best  intelli¬ 
gences  of  the  country  without  alienat¬ 
ing  the  sympathies  of  his  people,  and 
he  very  adroitly  bade  for  an  outside 
support.  England  was  estranged  from 
him.  France  was  still  in  her  isolation. 
Russia  was  badgering  him  about  the 
war  indemnity.  There  was  only  Ger¬ 
many  to  which  he  could  look  as  to  a 
great  Power  which  had  no  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  Turkish  affairs.  The  then 
German  Ambassador,  Count  Hatzfeldt, 
sympathetic  and  conciliatory,  became 
the  Sultan’s  confidante  and  counsellor. 
Through  his  influence  Prince  Bismarck 
was  gained  over  to  the  cause.  The 
astute  Chancellor,  although  having 
often  disowned  any  belief  in  Turkish 
regeneration,  saw  that  he  could  serve 
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German  interests  and  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  r6le  by  making  full  use 
of  the  Sultan’s  confidence.  He  sent 
him  officers  for  the  army  and  civil 
functionaries  — men,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  of  real  ability,  but  whose  reports 
were  mostly  pigeon-holed  and  neglect¬ 
ed.  This  German  support  was  of  great 
use  to  the  Sultan.  It  flattered  his 
vanity,  and  enabled  him  to  feel  at  ease 
in  his  relations  with  the  other  Powers. 
Especially  it  made  him  indifferent  to 
his  unpopularity  with  his  own  sub¬ 
jects.  Strong  in  this  support,  he  re¬ 
duced  his  Ministers  to  the  position  of 
nonentities,  and  he  concentrated  in 
the  Palace  all  influence  and  action. 
Had  he  been  able  to  control  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  directly  to  guide  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agents  in  the  provinces, 
to  correct  abuses  and  to  initiate  re¬ 
forms,  the  concentration  of  power  in 
one  hand  might  have  been  productive 
of  good  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Venality  and  intrigue  reigned  around 
him,  and  his  fears  for  his  person 
obliged  him  to  wink  at  the  corruption 
which  he  knew  surrounded  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  exercising  a  direct  influence 
for  good,  his  influence,  acting  through 
a  corrupt  and  self-seeking  medium, 
was  for  evil.  Instead  of  initiating  re¬ 
forms,  abuses  became  every  day  more 
rampant.  The  corruption  and  intrigue 
of  the  centre  spread  to  the  provinces, 
where  Governors  and  Mndirs  took  the 
keynote  from  the  Palace  clique,  which 
was  omnipotent.  Naturally  these  cor¬ 
rupt  tendencies  had  most  effect  in  the 
provinces  far  removed  from  European 
influence,  for  there  the  instigations  of 
the  Palace  clique  had  full  play.  The 
Armenians  in  the  Valayet  of  Moush 
were  frequent  sufferers  from  Kurdish 
lawlessness.  They  had  for  years  been 
subjected  by  the  Kurds  to  the  payment 
of  a  kind  of  tribute  in  consideration  of 
being  left  in  peace.  But  in  1893,  se¬ 
cretly  encouraged  by  the  authorities  at 
Moush,  this  blackmail  was  aggravated 
by  aggressive  acts  of  plunder.  The 
Armenians  resisted,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  away  their  aggressors.  In  the 
spring  of  1894,  when  the  Armenians 
had  been  impoverished  by  the  Kur¬ 
dish  raids,  Turkish  gendarmes  were 
sent  to  the  Armenian  village  of  Ta- 
lori  to  collect  taxes.  To  quote  the 


words  of  a  despatch  of  Sir  Philip 
Currie — 

“  The  people  protested  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kurds,  they  were  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute,  not  having  enough  to  support  life  ; 
and  while  declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  Gov. 
ernment,  they  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  taxes  if  they  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  authorities  against  the  Kurds. 
The  Kaimakam  of  the  district,  therefore,  came 
into  the  village  himself  and  insulted  and  mal¬ 
treated  the  inhabitants.  The  Talori  villagers, 
exasperated  by  his  conduct,  set  upon  him  and 
beat  him.” 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  terrible 
vengeance.  Troops  were  concentrated 
in  the  district,,  and  the  Armenians  of 
Talori  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
Kurds  were  induced  to  attack  the  Ar¬ 
menians  in  their  stronghold,  but  the 
attack  was  successfully  repulsed. 
Thereupon  the  soldiers  intervened. 
Osman  Pasha,  their  leader,  read  an  im¬ 
perial  firman,  authorizing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  villagers,  and  exhorted  the 
soldiers  not  to  fail  in  their  duty. 

”  Leading  men,  headed  by  a  priest,  went 
out  to  meet  the  commanding  officer,  with 
their  tax  receipts  in  their  hands  by  way  of 
proving  their  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and 
begging  for  mercy.  They  were  surrounded 
and  killed  to  a  man.  Petroleum,  which  the 
troops  had  expressly  brought  with  them,  was 
utilized  for  burning  the  houses  together  with 
the  inhabitants  inside  them.” 

Women  were  violated,  and  by  the  low¬ 
est  estimate  900  Armenians  were  mas¬ 
sacred.  Such  was  the  appalling  butch¬ 
ery  and  brutality  by  means  of  which 
order  was  sought  to  be  established  ;  in 
the  words  of  an  official  memorandum 
communicated  to  the  Ambassadors  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  “  the  Government 
did  not  fail  to  do  its  duty.”  Prompt 
administrative  action,  disapprobation 
of  the  massacres,  and  the  punishment 
of  a  few  of  the  guilty,  might  have  ar¬ 
rested  the  bloody  work.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Sultan  first  denied  the  fact 
of  the  massacres,  then  decorated  with 
exceptional  eclat  the  Mufti  of  Moush, 
who  was  reported  to  have  incited  the 
troops  against  the  Christians,  and  Zeki 
Pasha,  commandant  of  the  4th  Army 
Corps,  of  which  the  troops  engaged 
formed  a  part,  and  he  dismissed  the 
Moutesarif  of  Moush,  who  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  massacres.  The 
pressing  protestations  of  England  were 
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temporized  with,  when  the  massacres 
could  be  no  longer  denied,  by  promises 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  ;  and  after 
long  negotiations  it  was  discovered  that 
the  commission  of  inquiry  was  only  to 
ascertain  the  culpability  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians.  Fanaticism  was  thus  encour¬ 
aged,  and  it  became  apparent  to  all  the 
functionaries  in  the  interior  that  the 
deeds  which  had  been  committed  were 
approved  of  by  the  Palace  clique.  The 
ghastly  work  of  massacre  extended  in 
area,  and  as  it  spread  gained  in  inten¬ 
sity,  until  the  Armenian  victims  were 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  1 
would  not  go  the  length  that  some 
have  gone  in  calling  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  “  an  assassin”  or  a  “  murderer” 
— he  may  have  been  an  innocent  dupe 
— but  certain  it  is  that  the  system  of 
personal  rule,  exercised  through  wicked 
agents,  which  was  his  creation,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  blood  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians. 

I  have  already  referred  to  I  he  out¬ 
side  support  which  facilitated  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  in  imposing  upon  his 
country  his  one-man  rule.  The  value 
of  that  support  became  apparent  when 
the  Armenian  question  reached  its 
acute  stage.  The  atrocities  perpetrated 
upon  the  Armenians  excited  at  once  in 
England  an  indignation  perhaps  un¬ 
paralleled  in  intensity  ;  but  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Kussia,  and  France  the  official 
world  minimized  the  evil,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  months  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  countries  realized  to  the 
full  the  horrors  which  had  been  en¬ 
acted.  If  public  opinion  was  slower 
abroad  to  rise  in  revolt  against  such 
proceedings,  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Russia  sympathized  in  the  auto¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  Abdul  Hamid  ; 
and  when  England  brought  home  to 
the  door  of  the  Sultan  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  they  demurred,  and  pretended 
that  the  Sultan’s  authority  was  the 
only  influence  which  could  be  relied 
upon.  Official  France  followed  Rus¬ 
sian  inspirations  ;  but  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  to  the  honor  of  M.  Gam¬ 
bon,  the  French  Ambassador,  that  he 
not  only  prophesied  the  course  of 
events,  but  also  clearly  indicated  to  his 
Government  their  true  cause.  It  was 


this  moral  support  of  the  Sultan  by 
Germany  and  Russia  which  enfeebled 
the  action  of  the  Conceit  of  Europe, 
and  presented  to  the  world  the  sad 
spectacle  of  civilized  Europe  being 
helpless  to  avert  the  shedding  of  inno¬ 
cent  blood. 

The  indignation  in  England  at  the 
appalling  atrocities  led  many  good- 
hearted  Englishmen  to  criticise  the 
policy,  first  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  after¬ 
ward  of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  too  weak 
for  the  occasion.  But,  in  reality,  no 
other  policy  than  that  adopted  was 
possible.  In  face  of  the  more  than 
lukewarmness  of  official  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  France,  only  one  of  two  courses 
was  left  to  England — either  to  break 
up  the  Concert  of  Europe  and  act 
alone,  or,  concealing  the  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  she  encountered  from  the 
Powers  just  named,  to  endeavor  to 
change  their  views,  and  succeed,  in  the 
name  of  united  Europe,  to  bring  effec¬ 
tive  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Sultan. 
The  first  course — independent  action — 
was  surrounded  by  many  material  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  after  the  well-known  em¬ 
phatic  declaration  of  Prince  Lobanoff, 
was  certain  to  lead  to  a  European  war, 
in  circumstances  eminently  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  England.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  no  British  Government 
could  face  such  an  eventuality  for  in¬ 
terests  not  directly  British.  It  would 
have  been  to  fly  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  The  second  course  was, 
therefore,  the  only  prudent  one,  and 
it  was  carried  out  with  remarkable 
tact,  patience,  and  perseverance.  Im¬ 
mediate  success  was  not  possible,  and 
more  innocent  blood  had  to  flow  in  the 
interval  of  patient  negotiation  ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  policy 
has  not  been  in  a  large  measure  suc¬ 
cessful.  Both  Germany  and  Russia, 
after  infinite  effort,  both  official  and 
officious — perhaps  especially  the  latter 
— were  brought  round  to  press  upon 
the  Sultan  the  imperious  necessity  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  past  dis¬ 
orders,  and  to  join  in  a  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms  to  improve  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Turkey,  both 
Christians  and  Mussulmans.  The  Con¬ 
cert  of  Europe  thus  became  a  reality, 
not  by  the  modification  of  the  views 
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of  England,  but  chiefly  by  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Russia ;  and  it  has 
stood  the  strain  of  unforeseen  compli¬ 
cations  in  Crete  and  Thessaly. 

Much  time  was  devoted  by  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  preparation  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  of  reform  for  Turkey,  but  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Cretan  troubles  and  the 
war  with  Greece  have  deferred  its  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  Sultan.  The  details 
of  these  reforms  have  not  been  made 
public,  and  consequently  they  cannot 
be  criticised.  I  found,  however,  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  the  part  of  Turkish 
statesmen  and  competent  European 
residents,  that  no  project  of  reforms 
has  the  least  chance  of  being  effectively 
carried  out  as  long  as  the  present  Pal¬ 
ace  rule  continues.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Europeans  into  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  which  can 
do  any  real  good  ;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  divergent  views  of  the  six 
Powers,  and  the  self-seeking,  in  the 
shape  of  influence,  concessions,  and 
orders,  too  often  apparent,  European 
uominations,  dictated  by  foreign  ac¬ 
tion,  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  intro¬ 
duce  an  element  of  friction.  The  initi¬ 
ative  of  reforms  must  he  taken  by  the 
best  intelligences  of  the  empire  itself  ; 
if  exotic,  it  wilt  either  fail  or  lead  neces¬ 
sarily  to  a  foreign  occupation.  I  am 
quite  aware  there  is  no  probability  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid’s  giving  up  will¬ 
ingly  his  personal  rule,  or  exercising  it 
other  than  through  the  present  cor¬ 
rupt  medium  ;  but  that  does  not  the 
less  render  it  expedient  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cancer  which  is  poisoning  the  life-blood 
in  Turkey,  and  which,  until  it  is  eradi¬ 
cated,  renders  hopeless  all  reform. 
The  life  of  an  individual  is,  after  all, 
subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  and  at 
best  is  not  of  long  duration.  A  change 
may  be  nearer  than  any  one  can  fore¬ 
see  ;  in  any  case,  it  cannot  be  much 
delayed. 

A  true  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  the 
best  means  of  deciding  upon  the  neces¬ 
sary  remedy.  In  this  case  1  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  indicate  the  evil,  and  if 
my  view  is  correct,  the  only  effective 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  3. 


remedy  is  the  substitution  for  Palace 
rule  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  the 
country  and  to  the  sovereign.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  by  such  a  change  the  true 
interests  of  the  sovereign  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Loyalty  to  the  throne,  and 
to  its  occupant  as  Caliph,  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  still  strong  in  the  breasts  of  good 
Mussulmans,  and  the  position  of  the 
Sultan  would  be  immensely  strength¬ 
ened  if  he  could  understand  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  reigning  but  not  governing, 
lie  might  reign  in  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  his  people,  instead  of 
living,  as  at  present,  in  continual  fear. 
He  might  assist  with  his  counsel  and 
strengthen  with  his  moral  support  his 
Ministers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  State,  and  remain,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  uncompromised  by  their  faults 
or  by  any  gust  of  unpopularity  which 
their  measures  might  provoke.  As  a 
check  upon  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
and  a  support  to  the  sovereign,  a  third 
power  seems  necessary,  which  most 
naturally  would  be  a  Parliament  of 
representatives  of  the  country.  For 
such  popular  representation  unfortu¬ 
nately  Turkey  is  not  ripe.  As  a  first 
step,  however,  toward  this  desirable 
object,  there  might  be  created  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nobles,  representative  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  country — ex- 
Ministers  and  men  of  intelligence. 
Such  an  institution  would  be  quite  in 
harmony  with  long-established  custom 
in  the  empire,  and  entirely  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  Mohammedan  ideas.  Fre¬ 
quently  during  the  present  reign  such 
assemblies  have  bet-n  convoked,  but 
their  value  was  impaired  by  the  choice 
of  the  invited  being  left  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  meetings  being  held  at  the 
Palace.  These  evils  would  be  obviated 
by  making  the  Council  an  institution 
of  the  State,  nominating  its  members 
for  a  Bxed  period,  establishing  a  code 
of  procedure  for  its  deliberations,  and 
giving  the  choice  of  its  President  to 
the  members.  This  Council  of  Nota¬ 
bles  would  be  in  some  sort  a  Consulta¬ 
tive  Court  of  Appeal  to  which  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
might  refer — the  first,  on  any  change 
of  Cabinet  which  he  might  deem  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  the  second,  on  any  grave  ques¬ 
tion  of  State.  This  is  only  a  rough 
26 
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outline  of  a  suggestion  which  the  lim¬ 
ited  space  at  my  command  does  not 
admit  of  my  developing  more  fully. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  elements  exist  in  Turkey  to  carry 
out  such  a  reformation  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment  as  I  have  indicated.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  mediation  of  the  Powers 
now  being  carried  on  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  an  era  of  peace  may  be  en¬ 
tered  upon,  and  Turkey  does  not  lack 
statesmen  of  ability  and  integrity  who 
are  capable  of  bringing  order  out  of 
disorder  and  restoring  security  of  life 
and  property  to  both  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.  A  Mohammedan  states¬ 
man  said  to  me  lately  :  “  The  Arme¬ 
nians  have  lived  in  our  midst  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  they  have  never,  until  re¬ 
cently,  been  massacred  or  specially  op¬ 
pressed.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
found  holding  honorable  situations  in 
all  our  Administrations,  and  they  pros¬ 
pered  as  our  ‘  Sarrafs.’  It  would  be 
the  same  again  if  the  Government  of 
the  country  were,  as  in  former  times, 
at  the  Sublime  Porte  and  not  at  Yil- 
dis.”  I  believe  he  was  right.  There 
is  not  among  Mussulmans,  in  general, 
a  growth  of  fanaticism.  Quite  the  op¬ 
posite  ;  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
and  larger  contact  with  the  West  are 
decreasing  it. 

We  were  told  some  months  ago  by  a 
very  high  authority  that  in  rejecting 
the  advances  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia 
in  1853  for  the  partition  of  Turkey 
“  we  put  all  our  money  on  the  wrong 
horse.”  That  is  an  academic  question 
which  I  would  not  venture  to  discuss. 
Certainly  to  day  the  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire  would  not  be  relished 
by  any  of  the  Powers,  and  it  is  realized 
that  it  would  involve  administrative 
burdens  which  none  are  in  a  mood  to 
accept.  The  much-discussed  dogma 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire 
I  have  always  regarded  as  important 
and  valuable  when  considered  as  a  self- 
denying  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  but  as  in  no  way 
intended  to  prevent  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  portions  of  the  empire  as  they 
are  ready  for  self-government  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  their  own  destinies. 
It  has  been  through  the  first  stage  of 
autonomy  that  Servia,  Ron  mania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Roumelia  have  reached  the 


virtually  independent  positions  which 
they  now  so  advantageously  occupy. 
They  may  all  be  regarded  as  triumphs 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress. 
Greece  itself  is  only  an  earlier  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Crete  may  now  happily  be  called 
the  latest ;  and  if,  as  the  outcome  of 
autonomy,  Crete  should  elect  for  an¬ 
nexation  to  Greece,  there  will  only  be 
a  repetition  of  the  fusion  of  Roumelia 
with  Bulgaria.  The  consolidation  of 
all  these  self-governing  centres  has 
been  accomplished  without  detriment 
to  the  Turkish  empire  as  a  whole. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  achieved  on 
the  same  lines,  and  it  is  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  that  I  hold  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  maintaining  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  and  sympathizing  with  every  effort 
which  can  tend  to  free  it  from  the 
thraldom  of  what  Lord  Salisbury  has 
aptly  described  as  an  “  extravagant 
autocracy.”  We  cannot  ignore  the 
many  millions  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  to  whom  only  a  Mohammedan 
rule  is  agreeable  ;  and  if  we  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  we  shall  see  that  population, 
now  oppressed  by  an  unwholesome  au¬ 
tocracy,  reassert  its  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  destinies  of  their  country. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  recently  caused  considerable 
anxiety,  especially  in  France,  where  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Turkish  foreign  debt  is 
held.  The  capital,  however,  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  is  not  so  great  as  many  people 
suppose.  The  nominal  amount  of  the 
consolidated  Turkish  foreign  debt,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  portion  guaranteed  by 
the  Egyptian  tribute,  is  about  £S110,- 
000,000,  and  the  revenues  devoted  to 
it  are  roughly  £82,200,000  per  annum. 
But  the  real  value  of  that  debt  since  it 
was  rearranged  in  1882  has  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  £835,000,000.  The  French 
holdings,  which  arechiefiy  of  the  C  and 
D  categories,  cannot  therefore  exceed, 
and  do  not  probably  represent,  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  capital  amounting  to 
£820,000,000.  The  annual  burden  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  that  debt 
(£82,200,000)  is  not  onerous  on  a  bud¬ 
get  of  about  sixteen  millions  ;  indeed 
few  countries  can  boast  of  such  a  small 
alienation  of  their  resources  for  their 
public  debt.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  in  any  circumstances  the  revenues 
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consecrated  to  the  holders  of  the  for-  place,  by  which  the  best  interests  of 
eign  debt  in  1882  will  be  interfered  the  country  are  sacrificed  for  the  bene- 
with.  It  is  a  disordered  Administra-  fit  of  European  companymongers. 
tion  which  has  destroyed  the  financial  This  is  what  now  happens.  A  finan- 
situation.  cial  agent  from  the  country  which  hap- 

I  have  alluded  to  the  shedding  of  pens  to  be  most  in  favor  at  Yildis  ap- 
innocent  blood  which  the  Palace  rule  pears  upon  the  scene  to  get  some  con- 
has  caused,  and  it  may  be  added  that  cession  or  a  railway  guarantee.  He 
its  uncontrolled  extravagance  and  the  enlists  on  his  side  all  the  local  bankers 
burdens  it  has  imposed  upon  the  coun-  who  might  give  trouble,  by  allotting 
try  are  equally  calamitous.  There  is  a  them  shares  in  the  plunder  to  be  se- 
Ministry  of  Finance,  but  it  receives  its  cured.  He  then  squares  the  Palace 
orders  from  the  Palace.  No  fixed  clique  by  present  and  prospective  bene- 
budget  regulates  expenditure  ;  indeed  fits,  and*  the  scheme  is  made  attractive 
a  budget  is  useless  when  the  orders  of  by  promising  a  money  advance  or  some 
the  Sultan  exacting  money  or  engaging  illusory  advantage  to  the  country, 
the  Treasury  have  to  be  implicitly  The  ambassador  knows  nothing  of  the 
obeyed.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  project,  and  probably  does  no  more 
simply  an  office  to  mulct  the  country  than  invite  the  financial  agent  to  din- 
and  squander  its  resources  according  ner  in  virtue  of  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  sweet  will  of  the  sovereign,  from  some  influential  personage  of  the 
As  there  is  no  budget,  so  there  are  no  country  from  which  he  comes.  He 
reliable  accounts  rendered  of  income  does  not  even  know  that  his  dragoman, 
or  expenditure.  For  the  present  the  when  at  the  Palace  on  Embassy  busi- 
prospect  of  some  millions  being  ob-  ness,  speaks,  in  passing,  favorably  of 
tained  from  Greece  sustains  the  hopes  the  financial  agent  or  his  scheme.  Tbe 
of  pressing  creditors  ;  but  as  the  in-  Palace  clique,  sufficiently  satisfied, 
demnity  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  looks  after  the  matter  when  it  reaches 
outstanding  war  expenditure  and  ad-  the  Sultan,  as  does  every  one  of  the 
vances,  the  deadlock  which  was  felt  a  large  number  of  outsiders  interested, 
few  months  ago  is  sure  to  recur  and  to  With  this  chorus  of  favorable  opinions, 
demand  radical  reforms.  It  is  when  and  with  a  desire  to  favor  the  country- 
the  era  of  peace  has  been  entered  on,  man  of  the  exalted  friend  or  Power 
and  the  financial  shoe  begins  to  pinch  whose  influence  for  the  time  being  he 
acutely,  that  a  crisis  may  be  expected,  hopes  to  use  against  the  inconvenient 
Meantime  it  appears  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  some  other  of  the  Powers, 
policy  most  worthy  of  constitutional  the  Sultan  becomes  favorably  disposed. 
England  is  to  encourage  every  ten-  Delay,  of  course,  occurs,  during  which 
denev  toward  government  with  Minis-  more  people  get  knowledge  of  what  is 
terial  responsibility,  rather  than  to  in-  in  the  wind,  and  avail  themselves  of 
crease  the  mgh’ance  of  foreign  Powers,  an  opportunity,  not  to  be  lost,  of  being 
which,  instead  of  consolidating  the  em-  squared.  When  as  much  has  been  got 
pire,  will  make  its  last  state  worse  than  out  of  the  financial  agent  as  it  is 
the  first.  thought  he  will  bear,  the  Sultan  is  in- 

The  action  of  any  one  Power  which  duced  to  approve  the  project,  and  an 
becomes  responsible  for  the  interests  Imperial  irade  is  issued.  The  scherne, 
of  the  empire  might  be,  as  it  has  been  which  has  been  criticised  only  by  in- 
in  Egypt,  of  practical  value.  It  would  terested  eyes,  is  then  launched  with  a 
ensure  that  every  scheme  or  project,  flourish  of  trumpets  to  attract  the  ever- 
before  it  is  adopted,  is  examined  and  ready-to-be-deluded  public,  on  to  whose 
well  considered  by  competent  and  hon-  shoulders  the  burden  is  meant  to  be 
orable  men,  realizing  the  responsibility  passed.  Later  on,  the  prospective 
of  their  country  and  their  own.  But  benefits  to  the  country  are  found  to  be 
with  six  Powers  there  is  no  sense  of  illusory,  and  difficulties  arise  in  the 
individual  responsibility,  and  the  re-  execution  of  the  project,  or  the  Treas- 
sult  would  be  a  perpetuation  of  what  ury  is  unable  to  carry  out  its  engage- 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  at  Con-  ments,  and  then  it  becomes  the  duty 
stantinople,  and  is  at  present  taking  of  the  ambassador  to  see  that  a  con- 
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tract,  duly  concluded,  is  faithfully  re¬ 
spected  or  compensated  for  by  some 
other  equivalent  advantages.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  his  countryman  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  defrauded.  Thus  of 
late  y.ears  railway  guarautees,  involving 
an  annual  burden  to  the  Treasury  of 
about  one  million  sterling,  were  grant¬ 
ed,  which,  as  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  cannot  possibly  support  their  oner¬ 
ous  conditions,  will  some  day  or  other 
become  diplomatic  questions.  The 
sad  truth  is,  that  Turkey  is  at  present 
an  orange  being  sucked  dry  by  Euro¬ 
pean  professionals. 

It  may  be  asked.  Will  not  a  Cabinet 
of  responsible  Ministers  be  as  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  evil  influences  of  corruption 
and  bribery  as  the  present  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Sultan  ?  I  think  not,  for 
there  is  a  certain  safeU  in  numbers. 
All  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  cannot 
easily  be  squared,  and  some  of  them 
are  sure  to  be  susceptible  to  houest  in¬ 


fluences  and  representations.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  two  men  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken — Kutchuk  Said  Pasha 
and  Kiamil  Pasha — proves  that  both 
able  and  honest  Ministers  are  to  be 
found  in  Turkey  ;  and  there  are  many 
more  of  the  same  type — men  who  know 
the  defects  of  their  country’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  are  capable  of  initiating 
and  carrying  through  the  reforms  nec¬ 
essary  to  remedy  them.  It  is  not  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  are  defec¬ 
tive,  but  their  execution.  It  is  the 
present  corruption  in  high  places  which 
vitiates  and  paralyzes  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization.  Unless  the 
one-man  rule  is  abolished,  Turkey  will 
drift  from  bad  to  worse,  and  an  empire 
possessing  immense  resources,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  people  who  have  only  re¬ 
cently  given  proof  of  their  strength 
and  vitality,  will  continue  to  be  a  curse 
to  the  world  and  a  dishonor  to  our 
age. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  hour  of  sunset  in  the  fulness  of 
the  summer  is  specially  dear  to  the  fly- 
fisher  who  loves  the  most  contempla¬ 
tive  phase  of  “  the  poetry  of  angling.” 
It  marks  the  commencement  of  even¬ 
ing  fishing,  which  is  full  of  a  charm  of 
its  own  that  only  anglers  can  appreci¬ 
ate.  Nor  all  even  of  them,  for  there 
are  some  whose  excess  of  energy  most 
delights  in  the  daylight  fishing  with 
the  dry  fly,  a  system  which  necessi¬ 
tates  much  stalking,  creeping,  crouch¬ 
ing,  casting  in  different  positions,  and 
general  muscular  activity. 

For  the  old-fashioned  fisherman  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  wet  fly,  however,  the 
angler’s  summer  eve  is  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  period  of  the  day.  There  is 
a  mysterious  charm  when,  to  use  the 
wonderful  phrase  from  Macbeth,  “  light 
thickens”  about  the  familiar  stream, 
the  trees,  meads,  and  hedgerows,  the 
sighing  rushes,  the  thorn  bushes,  and 
ancient  willows  which  here  and  there 
stand  on  the  banks.  Things  and 
sounds,  commonplace  in  the  garish 


light  of  day.  assume  a  certain  eerie  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  gloaming.  The  ripple 
of  the  river  has  a  rhythm  unlike  that 
of  the  earlier  hours,  the  call  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  bird,  the  buzz  of  the  beetle’s  drony 
flight,  the  murmur  of  the  soft  breeze 
through  the  rushes,  the  far-off  village 
sounds — all  these  as  twilight  succeeds 
the  sunset,  have  an  effect  which  is  out¬ 
side  their  actual  existence. 

Only  a  minority  have  enjoyed  to  any 
extent  the  charm  of  evening  fly-fish¬ 
ing.  For  it  usually  happens  that  when 
the  trout  who  have  been  indolent, 
each  in  his  favorite  deep,  during  the 
blazing  hours  of  the  long  summer 
day  commence  the  sunset  rise,  the  an¬ 
gler  has  to  pack  up  and  start  for  the 
train  which  is  to  carry  him  and  his 
meadow  memories  to  the  din  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Those,  therefore,  who  either 
have  no  pressing  occupations,  or  who 
live  by  some  fair  stream,  are  they  who 
most  appreciate  this  reposeful  time 
and  its  uncloying  delight.  Full  often 
has  the  evening  fly-fisher  captured  the 
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big  trout  who  has  disdained  the  lures 
of  different  accomplished  hands  during 
the  day,  and  who  figures  in  their 
dreams. 

At  sunset,  especially  when  as  gener¬ 
ally  a  light  air  ripples  the  water,  the 
large  trout  waken  from  their  summer 
somnolence  in  their  crystal  Castle  of 
Indolence,  and  “  dreams  that  wave 
before  the  half-shut  eye”  which  they 
probably  have  of  a  kind,  and  get  an 
appetite.  Then  do  they  leave  their 
respective  deeps ;  and  usually  they 
shift  their  position,  coming  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  water  to  that  occupied 
during  the  day. 

They  begin  to  rise  at  such  ephemeral 
life  as  dots  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Not  noisily — the  splash  is  very  gentle, 
though  the  surroundings  as  the  light 
grows  dimmer  make  it  sound  more 
clear  than  by  day.  Here  and  there  the 
faint  noise  is  heard,  and  thrills  the 
fisherman’s  heart  like  a  trumpet  sound. 
The  best  and  biggest  fish,  veritable 
monarchs  of  the  brook,  are  now  on  the 
feed.  And  big  as  they  are  the  sound 
of  their  rise  is  less  than  that  of  the 
small  fry  during  the  day,  a  gentle 
splash  round  which  the  circles  widen, 
which  the  angler  cannot  see,  alone  be¬ 
tokens  the  trout’s  activity.  And  with 
joyous  heart  the  angler  with  the  even¬ 
ing  before  him,  and  no  thought  of  time 
or  trains  to  worry  him,  gets  his  tackle 
ready. 

While  he  is  doing  so  his  eye  and  ear 
drink  in  delight  of  their  own.  The 
‘‘flame-bright  owl”  has  come  out  to 
feed,  and  dimly  its  white  form  is  seen 
stealing  with  noiseless  flight  round 
the  hedgerows,  while  occasionally  its 
screech  startles  the  silence.  Late  swal¬ 
lows  still  skim  over  the  river,  and 
sleeplessly  wheeling  by  occasionally 
utter  the  shrill  note  that  some  rustics 
dislike  to  hear  as  much  as  the  barn- 
owl’s.  Points  of  light,  some  green, 
some  white,  appear  in  profusion  on 
the  banks  under  the  hedges  as  the 
glowworms  light  each  other.  And  the 
bird-music  is  more  varied  than  those 
who  only  know  the  mead  and  stream 
by  day  ever  imagine,  thinking  indeed 
that  “  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 
holds.” 

Far  and  near  amid  the  grass  the 
ubiquitously  puzzling,  rusty-voiced 


corncrake  is  resonant.  Here  and  there 
the  note  of  the  partridge  just  settling 
down  suggests  visions  of  September. 
Fidgety  pheasants  crow  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  copse.  Amid  their  staccato  uiier- 
ances  the  ear  catches  a  liquid  gush  of 
melody  which  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  nightingale.  But  it  is 
that  of  the  shy  blackcap,  which  in 
thickest  foliage  will  sing  till  at  any 
rate  the  middle  of  July.  From  a  big 
ash-tree  which  stands  by  the  meadow 
gate  a  thrush  is  fluting  his  varied  strain 
as  a  farewell  to  day,  and  nothing  is 
more  exquisite  unless  it  be  the  rapt 
ecstatic  song  of  the  blackbird  at  dawn, 
which  few  indeed  have  heard,  but 
which  is  unequalled  by  any  of  his  later 
music. 

From  the  maze  of  vegetation,  which 
is  luxuriant  at  parts  of  the  river’s  edge, 
a  whirring  continuous  note  is  heard, 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  angler’s  ears, 
though  little  music  be  therein,  for  it 
resembles  the  sound  of  his  reel  when  a 
good  fish  is  running  the  line  out. 
This  shows  the  proximity  of  the  grass¬ 
hopper  lark,  shyest  of  tiny  birds,  a  lit¬ 
tle  greenish  brown  creature  which  is 
almost  ventriloquial  in  its  efiects,  and 
which  threads  the  most  intertwined 
maze  of  stems  and  branches  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  swiftness.  But  be¬ 
yond  this  line  of  scrub  the  tall  reeds 
are  waving.  And  at  this  hour  there 
seems  to  be  a  feathered  concert  within 
their  green  labyrinth.  Lark,  linnet, 
sparrow,  chaffinch,  swallow,  redstart, 
and  greenfinch  appear  to  be  vying  with 
each  other  in  short,  hurrying  passages, 
yet  these  are  but  the  sounds  of  one 
little  tireless  bird,  which  when  it 
pauses  will  sing  again  if  a  stone  be 
thrown  into  the  reeds — the  sedgewar- 
bler  which  begins  its  fullest  carolling 
what  time — 

Pftle  twilight  draws  of  sober  hue 

With  fingers  soft  and  dipt  in  dew. 

O’er  Nature’s  face  a  shadowy  veil.) 

However  delightful,  therefore,  the 
golden  hours  of  sunlight  and  the  full 
glories  of  the  summer  day  to  the  an¬ 
gler,  and  mostly  associated  these  since 
Walton’s  time  with  his  pleasures,  the 
twilight  hour  has  its  own  especial 
charms,  and  the  evening  fisher  has 
equally  delightful  surroundings.  More 
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than  this,  to  come  from  poetry  to 
prose,  the  best  trout  are  usually  ob¬ 
tained  at  this  time.  The  complicated 
art  of  the  dry  fly  is  not  here  required. 
This  is  a  recommendation.  For  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  art  is,  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  when  mastered  (which  is  no  speedy 
achievement)  for  educated  trout  in  a 
southern  stream,  it  is  yet  the  art  of  a 
minority. 

But  your  old-fashioned  wet-fly  angler 
may  here  console  himself,  and  his 
creel  will  with  luck  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  its  contents.  The  fly  allowed 
to  sink  just  beneath  the  water  will 
spell  success.  There  is  a  small  but 
effectual  list  of  flies  which  for  such 
Ashing  are  most  appropriate.  Such  is 
the  alder,  the  brackenclock,  the  black 
nat,  the  white  hackle,  and  the  blue 
un.  From  our  own  experience  we 
will  add  the  red  palmer,  the  white 
moth,  and  coachman.  On  a  clear 
night  the  black  gnat  or  palmer,  on  a 
cloudy  one  the  white  moth  or  hackle 
are  indicated. 

Not  very  far  from  the  bank  do  the 
fish  rise  in  the  evening.  A  shorter 
cast,  therefore,  is  as  effective  as  the 
long  one  of  daylight.  And  this  is 
lucky,  for  in  the  increasing  obscurity 
one  must  cast  rather  by  sound  than 
sight.  Dimly  the  rise  is  perceived, 
and  lightly  the  fly  is  dropped  ;  allowed 
to  sink  and  so  to  swim.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  near  sunset,  when  sky  and 
water  are  equally  clear,  the  black  gnat 
or  palmer,  by  force  of  contrast,  will 
attract  most  fish.  We  speak  here  of 
particularly  bright  evenings.  As  the 
time  wears  on  and  the  light  lessens 
these  are  exchanged  for  one  of  the 
white  flies.  On  some  evenings  the 
moth  is  not  a  favorite.  Fish  seem  to 
run  after  the  small  insects.  On  others 
these  are  neglected,  and  the  white 
moth  or  hackle  briskly  risen  to.  And 
especially  if  there  be  clouds  overhead 
aud  a  sprinkling  of  rain.  Trout  are 
very  whimsical  at  all  times,  except  in 
the  mavfiy  season  (though  even  then 
they  will  occasionally  neglect  the  arti¬ 
ficial  imitation),  but  the  black  and 
white  flies  in  very  bright  or  very  dark 
weather,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  far 
more  successful  than  many  more  fash¬ 
ionable  and  modern  ones.  But  the 
patient  angler  changes  his  fly  after  he 
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has  used  it  to  no  effect  for  a  fair  time 
— not  long.  You  may  throw  a  dozen 
times  over  a  rising  grayling  without 
disturbing  him,  and  he  will  very  likely 
take  the  fly  at  the  last  throw.  But 
you  cannot  cast  over  a  feeding  trout 
more  than  about  three  times  without 
sending  him  off,  if  he  does  not  like  the 
lure. 

However,  be  the  fly  what  it  may, 
our  angler  lets  it  remain  quietly  in  the 
stream.  The  sedgewarbler  still  carols, 
the  watervole  now  and  then  drops  with 
a  little  “  plop”  from  his  bank-hole  into 
the  stream,  the  corncrakes  are  vocifer¬ 
ous,  and  there  are  tiny  splashes  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  in  the  stream,  which 
to  the  fisherman  surpass  in  music  every 
other  sound.  With  every  nerve  thrill¬ 
ing  he  keeps  the  line  at  the  precise  de¬ 
gree  of  tautness  necessary.  He  cannot 
see  clearly  the  end  of  it,  therefore  his 
fingers  have,  as  it  were,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  act  as  substitutes  for  eyes. 
With  the  most  acute  perception  in 
those  finger  tips  for  every  sensation  in 
the  line  he  wails  until  the  fly  has  drift¬ 
ed  with  the  current  as  far  as  is  man¬ 
ageable,  then  it  is  swept  back  and  again 
lightly  cast,  and  the  line  will  in  a  few 
moments,  with  ordinary  luck,  bo  tight¬ 
ened. 

An  evening-feeding  fish  is  generally 
a  good  one,  but  he  does  not  then  rise 
violently.  A  gentle  check  and  thrill 
simultaneously  with  the  faint  distant 
sjilash  or  ripple  electrically  inform  the 
angler  that  he  has  hooked  a  fish.  And 
now,  though  the  first  stage  of  his  an¬ 
ting  has  been  of  the  most  reposeful 
ind,  this  one  is  full  of  excitement. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  steel  barb 
the  trout  is  as  full  of  activity  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  he  was  of  indolence  ;  and 
playing  a  good  fish  in  the  twilight  is  a 
task  which  demands  not  only  skill  and 

iiatience,  but  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
land.  Local  knowledge  at  this  hour 
counts  enormously.  Herein  are  those 
who  dwell  by  the  river  particularly 
fortunate. 

The  fish,  as  a  rule,  darts  out  into 
mid-stream  and  runs  out  the  line  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  the  darkness  the  end  of 
that  line  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  the 
fish’s  course  has  to  be  felt  and  guessed. 
Therefore  the  tyro  or  even  the  old  hand 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  course  of  the 
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river  and  its  features,  is  at  much  dis¬ 
advantage  at  this  stage.  Our  angler, 
however,  comes  under  neither  of  these 
definitions.  His  dexterous  hand  seems 
all  nerves — some  of  them  optic  ones — 
and  instinctively  feels  each  direction 
which  the  big  trout  will  erratically 
take.  The  fish  slackens  speed  and 
sulks  under  the  bank  ;  the  line  is 
reeled  up  like  lightning,  for  if  that 
were  to  slacken  too  the  trout  would 
beat  the  angler.  Then  he  swims 
round  and  round  at  a  slow,  puzzling 
pace.  Anon  he  comes  with  much 
flouncing  and  splashing  toward  the 
water’s  surface,  the  sedgewarbler  sing¬ 
ing  more  loudly  in  accompaniment. 
These  leaps  and  bounds  of  the  trout 
make  the  most  critical  moments  for 
the  anxious  angler  on  the  bank.  But 
science  and  patience  tell.  The  fish’s 
efforts  grow  feebler,  and  the  fisherman 
has  planted  himself  at  a  shelving  place 
whose  configuration  he  would  know  as 
well  in  midnight  darkness  as  at  bright¬ 
est  noon.  Thither  slowly  with  always 
light  line  he  coaxes  the  trout,  who 
with  an  occasional  defiant  flap  is  at 
last  gently  brought  on  the  incline,  and 
thence  by  a  clever  movemant  on  the 
grass  lo  triumphe  ! 

And  now  stooping  over  him  the  hap¬ 
py  angler  by  the  dim  light  examines 
his  prize.  A  glorious  three-pounder, 
in  splendid  color  and  condition,  pink 
spotted  on  his  silver  sides  1  Such  a 
fish  as  might  be  seen  during  the  long 
hours  of  sunshine  tantalizing  the  eager 
anglers  on  the  bank,  but  who  would 
then  have  despised  all  their  lures.  Not 
to  every  artist,  however  enthusiastic, 
is  it  given  to  land  such  a  fish  at  this 
hour,  however  lucky  he  may  be  in 
hooking  him.  His  captor  may  well 
feel  proud,  as,  plucking  a  handful  of 
the  rich  grass,  he  places  it  in  his  creel, 
and  lays  his  prize  gently,  as  if  he  loved 
him,  on  its  softness. 


And  now  quietude  restored,  the  rise 
recommences  here  and  there  as  the  dis¬ 
tant  soft  splashes  show,  and  the  angler, 
casting  toward  each  sound,  his  hearing 
more  acute  than  by  day,  resumes  his 
sport.  There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  air 
unknown  to  day.  “  The  flowers  a 
sweeter  scent  exhale.”  As  the  mists 
of  night  creep  on  they  intensify  the 
meadow  odors.  The  humble  and  dif¬ 
ferent  grasses  themselves,  which  the 
townsman  looks  on  as  all  of  one  kind, 
something  merely  to  tread  on  and  make 
hay  of,  have  their  own  delicate  per¬ 
fumes.  There  is  the  “  weed,”  as  he 
calls  it,  known  as  “  dame’s  violet,” 
which  has  a  fragrance  for  those  who 
stoop  over  it.  The  white  evening  cam¬ 
ion  is  another.  The  hedgerows  are 
eautiful  with  the  wreaths  and  snowy 
flowers  of  the  great  bindweed,  twin¬ 
ing  intricately  among  the  crowded 
branches,  and  with  feathery  garlands 
of  the  wild  clematis  or  prettily  named 
traveller’s  joy.  The  river  itself,  could 
its  floral  wealth  be  seen,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  its  blossoms.  Growing  up 
amid  rushes  and  the  yellow  iris  the 
beautiful  willow  herb  adorns  the  margin 
of  the  stream  with  its  crimson  blos¬ 
soms,  and  at  its  slower  bends  that 
fairest  of  flowers,  the  white  water-lily, 
though  'its  ample  snowy  petals  are 
closed  for  the  night,  reposes  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Truly  the  even¬ 
ing  fisher  is  surrounded  by  beauties, 
lonely  and  eerie  as  the  time  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  gloaming.  When  to  these  is  added 
the  satisfaction  of  basketing  two  or 
three  brace  of  the  best  trout  in  the 
stream  by  the  most  skilful  handling  it 
will  be  seen  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  surpass,  if  they  equal, 
those  which  are  to  the  initialed  so 
perennially  satisfying  as  making  up 
the  delight  of  an  angler’s  summer  eve. 
— Longman’s  Magazine. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 

BY  WEMY88  REID. 


It  is  just  forty  years  since  I  first  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  with  a  boy’s  eager  curiosity  watched 
the  various  processes  by  which  the 
sheet  that  fascinated  me  was  produced. 
It  was  strictly  as  an  amateur  that  I  was 
ushered  into  that  holy  of  holies  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  editor’s  room.  The  news¬ 
paper  bewitched  me,  and  the  one  life 
that  I  thought  worth  living  was  that 
of  the  journalist.  It  followed,  that 
some  years  before  I  was  able  to  set  my 
foot  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  the  press,  I  had  begun  to  haunt 
newspaper  offices  in  the  fashion  in 
which  the  stage-struck  youth  haunts 
the  theatre,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  placing  on  record  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  English  journalism,  I  am  able 
to  recall  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign.  Only  one  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  steady  development  of  the 
newspaper  press  during  forty  years, 
and  who  has  had  opportunities  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  process  from  the  inside,  can 
understand  how  enormous  is  the 
change,  how  astounding  the  .increase 
in  power,  capacity  and  wealth  that 
these  forty  years  have  witnessed  in  the 
British  press. 

My  daily  newspaper  of  1857  was  the 
Northern  Daily  Express,  which  if  not 
the  first  daily  newspaper  published  in 
the  English  provinces,  must  certainly 
rank  second  in  that  notable  category. 
Its  price  was  a  penny  ;  it  consisted  of 
four  pages,  about  the  size  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  news¬ 
paper  men  generally  as  the  freak  of  a 
madman.  Nobody  believed  then  that 
daily  newspapers  could  be  made  to  pay 
in  provincial  towns.  Only  the  most 
sanguine  believed  that  a  penny  news¬ 
paper  could  ever  hold  its  own  against 
its  high-priced  rivals.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  weary  my  readers  with  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  or  experiences,  but 
a  description  of  the  office  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Daily  Express  in  the  year  1857, 
when  I  first  became  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  its  columns,  will  point  the 
contrast  between  the  daily  paper  then 
and  now. 


The  Express  was  published  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  its  office  having  been 
removed  to  that  town  from  Darlington, 
where  it  was  originally  started  in  1855 
or  1856.  Two  rooms  and  a  couple  of 
cellars  below  them  in  a  small  dwelling- 
house  in  West  Clayton  Street  provided 
all  the  accommodation  that  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  production  of  the  paper. 
In  one  of  the  cellars  a  number  of  com¬ 
positors  worked  at  their  frames  ;  in  the 
other  was  the  small  single-cylinder  ma¬ 
chine  on  which  the  sheet  was  printed. 
In  the  back  room  above  there  were 
more  compositors,  while  the  only  re¬ 
maining  apartment — the  front  room 
on  the  ground  fioor — was  so  contrived 
as  to  pay  a  double  debt.  During  the 
daytime  it  served  as  a  publishing  and 
advertisement  office  ;  but  at  six  o’clock 
precisely  the  clerks  departed  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  the  editorial  staff. 
At  one  desk  was  seated  the  sub-editor, 
at  another  the  editor  ;  in  a  corner  be¬ 
hind  the  little  counter  the  “  reader” 
and  his  boy  were  engaged  in  their  mo¬ 
notonous  occupation,  while  the  reporter 
found  a  place  at  the  counter  itself,  and 
between  the  intervals  of  turning  out 
“  copy”  received  late  advertisements 
or  sold  stray  copies  of  the  paper  to 
chance  customers.  The  journalist  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  vast  buildings  which 
now  serve  the  purpose  of  offices  for 
our  daily  newspapers  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  contrast  between  the 
old  days  and  these.  It  was  certainly  a 
humble  spot  that  little  room  in  West 
Clayton  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  the  editing  of  the  Northern 
Daily  Express  in  all  its  departments 
was  carried  on  ;  yet  no  journalist  can 
afford  to  despise  it,  for  it  was  there 
that  the  penny  daily  newspaper  of  pro¬ 
vincial  England  was  really  launched 
upon  the  world. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  be¬ 
cause  the  workshop  was  a  poor  one  the 
work  itself  was  bad.  The  editor  of 
those  days  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  genius,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
as  a  writer  against  any  of  his  successors 
in  the  world  of  journalism.  It  was 
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darkly  rumored  among  the  hangers-on 

of  the  establishment  that  Mr.  M - 

had  been  invited  by  the  editor  of  the 
Times  to  accept  a  post  as  leader-writer 
on  that  great  newspaper.  Perhaps  the 
story  was  not  true  ;  but,  at  least,  it  is 
certain  that  if  he  had  accepted  such  a 
position  Mr.  M - would  not  have  dis¬ 

graced  it.  His  leaders,  it  is  true,  were 
very  different  from  those  which  are  now 
in  vogue.  He  did  not  play  the  part  of 
Jove  and  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  his 
dictatorial  wrath  against  ambassadors 
and  Cabinet  ministers.  A  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  with  which  he  was  happily 
endowed,  kept  him  from  that  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  folly.  When  he  wrote  it 
was  rather  as  the  humorous  philosopher, 
who  watched  the  stream  of  life  flowing 
past  his  feet  and  amused  himself  and 
his  readers  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses  of  those 
who  were  struggling  in  the  current. 
He  generally  began  his  leader  with  a 
story.  It  was  almost  always  a  good 
one.  When  you  had  read  it  you  were 
in  a  good  temper  with  the  writer  and 
quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  “  ap¬ 
plication”  with  which,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  preacher,  he  followed  his 
text.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  wrote 
upon  what  might  be  called  a  red-hot 
subject.  Ho  made  no  attempt  to  keep 
pace  with  the  telegraphic  news  even  in 
those  days,  when  telegrams  themselves 
were  not  particularly  expeditious.  A 
subject  a  week  old  seemed  to  him  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  one  that  had  been 
flashed  upon  him  within  the  hour. 
Nay,  so  completely  did  he  differ  from 
the  journalist  of  to-day  that  he  would 
lay  a  subject  on  one  side  for  half  a 
week  at  a  stretch,  in  order  that  he 
might,  as  he  expressed  it,  ”  steep  his 
mind  in  it”  before  he  attempted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  public.  When  he  did  dis¬ 
cuss  it  you  had  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
a  humorist,  and  an  original  thinker, 
turned  out  with  as  much  regard  to 
form  as  to  substance.  My  editor  was, 
in  short,  an  essayist  who  would  have 
prospered  in  the  times  of  A-ddison  and 
Steele.  As  I  think  of  him,  and  con¬ 
trast  his  brilliant  little  dissertations, 
with  their  polished  epigrams  and  sub- 
current  of  scholarship,  with  the  rough 
and  ready  “leading  article”  of  1897, 
I  am  filled  with  amazement— tinctured 


with  regret.  What  leisure  has  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  to-day  for  wit  or  scholarship,  or 
the  mere  polishing  of  phrases  ? 

In  this  my  first  newspaper  office,  and 
in  the  rival  oflBce  in  which  a  few  years 
later  I  began  my  actual  apprenticeship 
to  journalism,  the  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  in  use  differed  wonderfully  from 
those  which  are  now  employed  m  pro¬ 
ducing  our  daily  newspapers.  The 
machines  upon  which  the  impression 
of  the  day  was  printed  turned  off  from 
600  to  1000  copies  an  hour,  printed  on 
one  side  only.  Every  sheet  had  there¬ 
fore  to  be  passed  through  the  machine 
a  second  time,  and  the  production  of  a 
large  edition  was  practically  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  was  considered  a  great  thing 
when  Mr.  Hoe  introduced  to  us  his 
wonderful  three,  four,  six,  and  even 
ten-feeder  rotary  machines,  by  which 
the  number  of  copies  that  could  be 
printed  within  the  hour  was  multiplied 
tenfold.  These  machines  are  now  as 
hopelessly  out  of  date  in  the  great 
newspaper  offices  as  the  old  Napier 
press  itself.  Nevertheless  one  must 
always  think  of  them  as  the  most  im¬ 
posing  of  all  the  printing  presses  which 
have  assisted  in  the  advance  of  journal¬ 
ism.  A  great  Hoe  machine  of  thirty 
years  ago  was  like  a  castle  or  a  man- 
of-war.  The  vast  size,  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  clustered  upon  its  vari¬ 
ous  stages  and  engaged  in  feeding  or 
delivering,  the  roar  and  rush  of  its 
wheels  and  rollers,  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  those  who  saw  it  at  work. 
It  seemed  at  that  time  that  human  in¬ 
genuity  had  reached  its  highest  point 
in  the  provision  of  a  fast-printing  news¬ 
paper  press.  “  Nothing  can  touch  the 
Hoe  !”  was  the  exulting  cry  of  news¬ 
paper  managers  in  the  sixties.  Yet 
hardly  had  the  seventies  been  ushered 
in  before  the  Hoe  was  practically  ob¬ 
solete.  A  method  of  stereotyping  the 
“  formes”  of  movable  type  had  been 
discovered  which  could  be  applied  even 
to  such  rapid  work  as  that  of  the  daily 
press.  A  clever  Belgian,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  aright,  had  found  a  compound  of 
metals  which  could  be  hardened  from 
a  state  of  absolute  fluidity  in  a  few 
moments,  so  that  ten  minutes  after  a 
casting  had  been  taken  it  was  possible 
to  print  from  it.  This  stereotyping 
had  several  advantages.  First,  it  made 
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it  possible  to  use  more  than  one  ma¬ 
chine  in  printing  the  same  sheet,  so 
that  by  multiplying  the  machines  the 
number  of  copies  printed  in  the  hour 
could  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
Still  more  important,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  stereotype  plate,  being  of 
solid  metal,  could  be  bent  to  any  curve, 
and  could  thus  be  fitted  upon  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  It  was  this  which 
gave  its  real  value  to  the  process  of 
stereotyping.  A  number  of  ingenious 
mechanicians,  including  Hoe  himself, 
at  once  set  to  work  to  produce  a  print¬ 
ing  machine  of  a  new  class,  in  which 
the  stereotype  plates  should  be  made 
to  revolve  upon  a  roller  at  any  rate  of 
speed  that  might  be  desired.  In  a 
few  years  we  had  in  succession  the 
Walter,  the  Hoe,  and  the  Victory  web¬ 
printing  machines,  and  it  is  by  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  class  that  our  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  now  produced.  Vvithout 
tormenting  my  readers  with  figures,  I 
will  ^plain  what  these  machines  can 
do.  A  “  reel”  of  paper,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  “  fed” 
into  the  machines  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  ;  the  machine  prints  it,  cuts 
each  successive  copy  of  the  paper  from 
the  long  roll,  folds  it  and  delivers  it 
complete  at  a  rate  varying  from  15,000 
to  20,000  copies  an  hour.  Nor  is  this 
all.  If  the  newspaper  consists,  say,  of 
ten  pages  instead  of  eight,  the  addi¬ 
tional  two  pages  are  printed  simulta¬ 
neously  from  another  reel,  and  are  in¬ 
serted  at  their  proper  place  and  actu¬ 
ally  gummed  into  the  newspaper  by 
these  marvellous  machines  without  any 
diminution  of  the  speed  !  The  ma¬ 
chine  does  it  all,  be  it  remembered. 
No  human  hand  touches  the  paper 
while  it  is  going  through  these  proc¬ 
esses.  There  is  the  blank  roll  of  pa¬ 
per  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  while 
at  the  other  end  the  complete  journal, 
with  its  burden  of  news  and  thought, 
is  being  delivered,  folded  as  when  it 
reaches  your  breakfast- table,  at  the 
rate  of  speed  I  have  mentioned. 

When  I  became  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  in  1870,  there  was  a  stalwart 
old  man  still  employed  on  that  journal 
who  in  former  days  had  pulled  the 
hand-press  upon  which  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  of  the  paper  was  printed. 
Before  I  retired  from  my  editorship,  in 


1887,  four  or  five  of  these  marvellous 
web-printing  machines  were  required 
to  do  the  work  which,  in  his  youth, 
this  old  man  had  accomplished  by  him¬ 
self.  Without  the  invention  of  these 
machines,  and  the  means  they  afford 
for  the  unlimited  multiplication  of  the 
printed  copies  of  a  newspaper  within 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the 
newspaper  press  could  never  have  at¬ 
tained  its  present  position  in  the  world. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  mere  jour¬ 
nalist  that  the  credit  for  the  expansion 
of  modern  journalism  alone  belongs. 
That  credit  must  be  shared  with  him 
by  the  mechanic  and  the  engineer. 

Forty  years  ago,  and  even  later,  our 
newspapers,  even  the  best  of  them, 
gave  us  the  news  of  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  To-day  it  is  with  yesterday's 
news  only  that  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  ;  while  the  evening  newspapers, 
which  in  the  last  ten  years  have  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  journalism, 
keep  still  closer  in  the  race  to  flying 
Time,  and  deal  only  with  the  events  of 
the  last  twelve  hours.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  telegraph  has  come 
into  the  full  service  of  the  press.  For 
many  years  after  the  electric  telegraph 
had  been  established  this  was  not  the 
case.  Newspaper  proprietors  did  not 
trust  it.  They  disliked  its  costliness, 
and  they  had  good  reason  to  question 
its  accuracy.  If  a  Prime  Minister  or 
some  one  in  a  corresponding  position 
had  to  make  a  great  speech  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  town  in  the  early  sixties,  the  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  sent  their  own  report¬ 
ers  to  take  notes  of  the  speech,  and 
either  waited  to  publish  it  verbatim  on 
the  second  day  after  its  delivery,  or 
employed  a  special  train  to  carry  the 
reporters  back  to  town  with  the  speech 
in  time  for  its  publication  the  next 
morning.  Special  trains  were  indeed 
greatly  in  vogue  with  enterprising 
newspapers  thirty  years  ago.  But  in 
1870  the  Government  acquired  the 
telegraphs,  and  forthwith  there  began 
a  new  era.  Cheap  rates  of  telegraph¬ 
ing  were  accorded  to  the  press,  wonder¬ 
ful  new  instruments  for  transmitting 
messages  at  a  speed  never  dreamt  of 
before  were  introduced,  and  “  special 
wires”  were  leased  both  to  London  and 
provincial  newspapers  on  favorable 
terms.  What  this  meant  will  be  seen 
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from  a  single  fact.  A  daily  provincial 
newspaper  which  in  1870  published  on 
an  average  less  than  half  a  column  of 
telegraphic  news  in  each  impression, 
seven  years  later  published  regularly  a 
minimum  of  twelve  columns  of  news 
received  by  telegiaph.  The  great  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  were  thus  enabled 
to  compete  on  something  like  equal 
terms  with  the  London  dailies.  They 
had  their  branch  offices  in  Fleet  Street, 
connected  with  the  central  office  in 
Glasgow  or  Leeds  by  special  wires  ; 
they  had  their  sub-editors  and  reporters 
in  town,  and  their  representatives  in 
the  Press  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  short,  between  1870  and 
1873  the  provincial  press  invaded  Lon¬ 
don,  and  acquired  a  foothold  there 
from  which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
placed.  One  result  of  this  change  in 
the  conditions  of  provincial  journal¬ 
ism  was  very  notable.  Prior  to  1870 
the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  country  never  thought  of 
commenting  upon  any  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  until  he  had  seen 
what  the  London  news^pers  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  This  rule  was 
so  inflexible  that  even  when  a  minis¬ 
terial  crisis  occurred,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  defeated  by  a  parliamentary 
vote,  no  provincial  daily  ventured  to 
discuss  the  event  until  after  the  editor 
had  seen  the  comments  of  the  London 
journals.  But  in  1870  all  this  was 
changed  by  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
The  telegraphic  news  reached  Leeds  or 
Edinburgh  in  sufficient  time  to  allow 
the  editor,  if  he  chose,  to  comment 
upon  it  in  the  copy  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  printed.  His  old  days  of 
leisure  were  at  an  end.  He  could  no 
longer  stroll  down  to  his  office  in  the 
early  afternoon,  glance  through  the 
London  newspapers  of  the  morning, 
pen  an  article  upon  some  subject  which 
had  been  duly  discussed  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  press,  and  then  go  home  to  his 
dinner  with  the  happy  consciousness 
that  his  work  was  over  for  the  day. 
By  invading  London  in  search  of 
si>ecial  news  he  had  become  the  rival, 
and  could  therefore  no  longer  afford 
to  remain  a  mere  copyist  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  press.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  provincial  press  acquired  a  new 
standpoint,  and  new  influence  in  the 


counsels  of  the  nation.  Its  utterances, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  were  no  longer 
mere  echoes  ;  they  were  its  own. 

The  London  press  was  not  slow  to 
respond  to  this  new  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  the  provinces.  Though  its 
conductors  still  professed  to  despise 
provincial  enterprise,  they  were  not  so 
foolish  as  to  refuse  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  thus  set  them.  The  special 
wires  which  connected  the  great  coun¬ 
try  newspapers  with  London  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  special  wires  which  con¬ 
nected  the  London  dailies  with  Paris, 
Beilin,  Vienna,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  the  Times  with  Calcutta.  *  It  can¬ 
not  be  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  wonderful  excellence  of  the 
service  of  foreign  news  which  is  now 
provided  for  him  in  the  great  London 
newspapers.  Let  him  looa  at  the  page 
in  his  Times  of  this  morning — of  any 
morning  which  is  devoted  to  foreign 
telegrams,  and  think  of  the  capital, 
the  enterprise,  the  brains  and  the  labor 
that  have  gone  to  produce  it.  Sixty 
years  ago  it  would  have  baffled  the 
wealth  of  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
brain  of  Shakespeare  to  bring  such  a 
service  of  news  as  this  into  existence. 
Now  we  accept  it,  morning  by  morn¬ 
ing,  without  a  word  of  recognition. 
Yet  that  page  is  an  open  window 
through  which  the  stay-at-home  reader 
is  permitted  to  see  for  himself  what  is 
happening  in  the  most  distant  quarters 
of  the  world.  Nor  has  the  Times  any 
monopoly  of  the  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  news  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  press.  Thanks  to 
Reuter,  there  is  not  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  England  which  does  not  sup¬ 
ply  better  telegraphic  news  from  abroad 
than  could  be  found  thirty  years  ago 
in  any  newspaper  in  the  world. 

The  reader  will,  I  fear,  begin  to 
weary  of  the  laudatory  strain  in  which 
I  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  great 
changes  that  have  been  witnessed  in 
journalism  within  my  own  experience 
of  the  press.  But  it  is  the  simple 
truth  that  has  been  told  him.  By  the 
improvement  of  printing  machines,  by 
the  development  of  the  telegraphic 
system,  and  by  the  invention  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  pneumatic  tubes  (both  of 
which  are  largely  used  in  newspaper 
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offices),  the  newspapers  of  our  country 
have  within  forty  years  undergone  a 
wonderful  transformation,  and  have 
become  infinitely  more  serviceable  as 
purveyors  of  intelligence  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  than  they  ever  were  be¬ 
fore.  The  American  press  runs  them 
hard,  it  is  true,  in  these  matters  ;  in 
some  respects  it  has  outstripped  them. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  and  regarding 
not  merely  the  fulness  and  freshness, 
but  the  trustworthiness  of  the  news 
which  our  papers  bring  to  us  from 
every  corner  of  the  world,  one  may 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
they  occupy  a  position  of  unrivalled 
supremacy  in  contemporary  journal¬ 
ism. 

There  are  other  sides,  however,  to 
my  subject,  and  in  dealing  with  them 
a  tone  of  unqualified  laudation  is  no 
longer  possible.  The  contrast  I  have 
already  noted  between  the  leading  arti¬ 
cles  of  my  first  editor,  Mr.  M - ,  and 

those  of  the  ordinary  journalist  of  to¬ 
day  is  eminently  characteristic  of  one 
of  the  changes  which  the  Press  has 
witnessed  during  the  present  reign. 
In  its  eager  desire  to  present  its  readers 
with  the  freshest  news,  red  hot  from 
the  forge  of  destiny,  it  has  sacrificed 
all  desire  for  literary  excellence  of 
form.  But  something  more  than  mere 
literary  form  is  sacrificed  by  this 
haste.  An  article  that  is  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  having  for  its 
text  a  telegram  that  has  suddenly  made 
known,  in  the  barest  words,  a  change 
of  policy  of  far-reaching  importance  on 
the  part  of  some  foreign  Power,  for 
example,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  possess  much  real  value.  There 
are,  of  course,  subjects  upon  which 
first  thoughts  are  just  as  valuable  as 
any  after- thoughts  can  be.  But  there 
are  others  upon  which  the  first  obvious 
reflections  of  the  leader-writer  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  almost  grotesquely 
wide  of  the  mark.  Nowadays,  how¬ 
ever,  the  newspaper  must  deal  with 
the  latest  topic  of  the  day,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  insufficiency  of  information,  or 
to  complications  which  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  bearings  of  the  question  without 
close  and  careful  study.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  is  that  the  public  does  not  realize 
the  very  slight  materials  on  which  the 


first  slapdash  leading  article  on  some 
startling  piece  of  news  has  been  found¬ 
ed,  and  does  not  see  that  the  article 
itself  is  little  more  than  the  first  hasty 
impressions  of  a  clever  man  of  letters, 
writing  on  a  subject  which  he  has  not 
been  allowed  time  to  “  think  out.” 
This  vice  of  hasty  work  has  in  recent 
years  been  extended  to  book  reviewing 
m  our  daily  papers.  An  important 
work,  published,  say,  in  two  large  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes,  is  sent  out  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning  the  daily  paper  will  con¬ 
tain  what  purports  to  be  a  criticism  of 
the  book  extending  to  two  or  three 
columns.  Keal  criticism  under  such 
conditions  is  obviously  impossible. 

Just  as  the  leading  articles  in  the 
press  of  to-day  have  ceased  to  be  essays, 
and  have  become  much  more  like 
speeches,  in  which  if  the  forcibleness 
of  a  speech  is  not  wanting  its  looseness 
of  phrase  and  occasional  haziness  of 
thought  are  also  to  be  found,  so  in  its 
descriptive  writing  it  has  completely 
changed  its  style,  and  changed  it  main¬ 
ly  for  the  worse.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  any  great  spectacle  was 
offered  to  the  world,  be  it  a  battle  or  a 
coronation,  an  international  prize-fight 
or  the  union  of  two  continents  by 
means  of  the  electric  cable,  our  leading 
newspapers  gave  us  an  account  of  it 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read.  The 
art  of  descriptive  writing  had  then 
been  brought  to  its  highest  point,  and 
such  men  as  Dr.  Howard  Russell  and 
the  late  Nicholas  Wood  had  shown  that 
the  pen  could  present  almost  as  graphic 
and  realistic  a  picture  of  a  pageant  or 
a  physical  catastrophe  as  the  brush  of 
the  artist  or  the  camera  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  In  those  days  even  the  Times 
did  not  think  it  beneath  its  dignity  to 
give  us  once  a  year  a  spirited  picture 
of  Epsom  Downs  on  the  Derby  Day. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  particular  thing 
was  in  itself  worth  doing  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  done,  and  done 
with  as  much  care  as  though  the  de¬ 
scriptive  writer  had  been  penning  a 
chapter  of  Macaulay’s  History  or  of 
Bleak  House. 

All  this  has  been  changed  under  the 
new  journalism.  Descriptive  writing 
of  the  old  school  is  now  unknown,  and 
the  hapless  descriptive  writer  who  once 
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was  so  important  a  member  of  the  staS 
of  every  great  newspaper  is  now  one  of 
the  unemployed.  He  may  occasionally 
succeed  in  getting  a  bit  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  work  into  one  of  the  monthly 
magazines,  but  the  newspapers  will 
have  none  of  it,  the  editors  clearly  be¬ 
lieving  that  their  readers  are  too  busy 
to  be  troubled  with  artistic  descriptions 
of  anything.  If  this  were  the  only 
change  that  had  taken  place  there 
would  be  little  ground  for  complaint. 
But  unfortunately  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  while  the  old  descriptive  writer 
has  been  dismissed,  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  new  journalist — that  is  to 
say,  by  a  man  or  woman  who  believes 
that  his  or  her  own  personality  is  a 
subject  of  supreme  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  who  insists  upon 
thrusting  it  upon  the  reader,  who 
merely  wishes  to  know  how  a  royal 
procession  looked  as  it  passed  along 
the  streets,  or  in  what  style  a  particu¬ 
lar  horse  has  won  the  Derby.  The 
new  journalist  when  writing  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  ceremony  talks  as  much 
about  himself  as  about  the  event  he 
has  to  describe.  And  his  talk  is  too 
often  such  foolish,  purposeless  egotism, 
lie  tells  you  of  his  disagreement  with 
his  landlady  in  the  morning  on  the 
subject  of  the  blacking  of  his  boots,  of 
his  conversation  with  the  crossing- 
sweeper  or  omnibus  conductor  whom 
he  encountered  by  the  way.  He  intro¬ 
duces  you  to  his  friends,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary,  and  invites  you  to  join  them  in 
the  various  adventures  through  which 
they  pass  in  attending  the  royal  pro¬ 
cession  or  the  race  for  the  Derby.  This 
is  the  fashion  in  which  the  new  de¬ 
scriptive  writer  performs  his  task,  and 
an  old-fashioned  journalist  must  ask 
to  be  forgiven  if  he  fails  to  appreciate 
it.  Frankly,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  ordinary  reader  when  he  turns  to 
the  report  of  some  public  function  or 
some  great  accident  desires  to  be  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  reporter, 
and  to  be  enlightened  about  his  deeds 
and  ideas  rather  than  about  the  subject 
of  which  this  very  self-sufficient  gen¬ 
tleman  is  supposed  to  be  writing. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
features  of  that  egotism  of  the  press  of 
which  we  see  so  much  more  nowadays 
than  we  did  formerly.  Some  journal¬ 


ists  may  regard  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  newspaper  man  bulks 
so  much  more  largely  in  the  press  than 
it  used  to  do  as  proof  of  the  increased 
importance  of  the  part  he  plays  in  the 
world.  Without  denying  the  fact  that 
his  importance  has  increased,  1  own 
that  I  wish  he  could  impress  this  truth 
upon  us  in  a  pleasanter  fashion.  The 
old  reporter  or  descriptive  writer  or 
political  critic  had  his  faults,  but  at 
least  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
stick  to  his  text  and  to  refrain  from 
thrusting  himself  and  his  special  likes 
and  dislikes  upon  the  attention  of  his 
readers. 

No  more  striking  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  than 
that  which  has  occurred  in  its  relations 
with  Parliament  and  with  political 
parties.  When  I  first  went  into  the 
Reporter’s  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1867,  the  men  in  the 
gallery  were  cut  off  by  a  gulf  that 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  impassable 
from  the  members  of  the  House. 
Those  were  much  simpler  and  less  cere¬ 
monious  days  than  the  present.  As  a 
member  of  “  the  gallery,”  I  had  the 
free  run  of  the  inner  lobby,  and  could 
enter  it  whenever  I  wished,  even  when 
attended  by  a  batch  of  country  cousins 
who  wanted  to  see  our  political  leaders 
at  close  quarters.  But  in  those  days 
the  idea  of  “  lobbying”  was  absolutely 
unknown.  No  newspaper  man — ex¬ 
cept  one  or  two  editors  of  London 
dailies  and  the  head  of  the  Times  re¬ 
porting  staff— ever  thought  of  accost¬ 
ing  a  member  of  Parliament  or  of  ques¬ 
tioning  him  upon  any  matter  of  public 
interest.  Parliament  and  the  press 
had  each  its  own  sphere,  and  stuck  to 
it  rigidly.  I  remember  the  case  of  an 
innocent  youth  who,  on  the  very  first 
night  on  which  ho  sat  in  the  gallery, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  addressed  by 
a  member  of  Parliament  who  was  one 
of  his  own  personal  friends.  He  was 
forthwith  warned  by  the  Nestors  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  that  such  conduct 
on  his  part  was  “  bad  form,”  and  must 
not  be  repeated  if  he  wished  to  stand 
well  with  his  colleagues.  The  news¬ 
paper  men  of  those  days  respected  the 
members  of  the  House  and  had  no 
wish  to  intrude  upon  them.  But,  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  respected  them¬ 
selves,  and  honestly  desired  to  be  left 
alone,  even  by  their  superiors.  They 
resented  patronage  and  personal  influ¬ 
ence  fiercely,  and  were  bitter  in  their 
contempt  toward  those  journalists 
whom  they  suspected  of  being  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  either.  “  Where  did  you  hear 
that?”  asked  a  man  in  the  gallery  in 
my  hearing  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 
“I  heard  it  at  the  Reform  Club,”  was 
the  answer,  given  meekly.  “  At  the 
Reform  Club  !  Oh,  I  see  ;  from  the 
hall  porter  !”  was  the  savage  retort. 
The  last  thing  that  the  newspaper  man 
of  those  dajs— the  predecessor  of  the 
modern  lobbyist — desired  to  obtrude 
was  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
politicians  whose  speeches  he  reported 
and  criticised. 

If  I  mistake  not,  lobbying,  like  so 
many  other  features  of  the  press  of  to¬ 
day,  was  introduced  by  the  provincial 
newspapers.  The  “local  member” 
was  anxious  to  see  himself  represented 
in  the  local  journal,  and  as  there  were 
many  matters  of  importance  to  his  owm 
constituents  to  which  the  London 
newspapers  paid  no  attention,  he  natu¬ 
rally  sought  the  aid  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  and  representatives  of  the  papers 
published  in  his  own  locality.  The 
more  intelligent  of  these  correspond¬ 
ents  did  not  long  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  purely  local  questions.  They 
sought  information  from  the  members 
for  whose  constituents  they  wrote  on 
larger  matters  of  public  interest.  It 
followed  that  for  several  years  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  political 
news  was  to  be  found  in  certain  great 
provincial  newspapers.  Men  turned 
to  the  London  correspondence  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  Scotsman, 
or  the  Leeds  Mercury  in  order  to  see 
what  was  happening  behind  the  scenes 
in  Parliament.  These  London  corre¬ 
spondents  were  the  first  lobbyists  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  By-and-by 
some  of  the  London  papers  began  to 
realize  the  fact  that  there  was  a  rich 
mine  of  information  to  be  worked  in 
the  lobby,  and  at  last  even  the  Times, 
despite  its  regard  for  old  traditions, 
boldly  set  up  a  lobby  correspondent  of 
its  own.  Thus  was  brought  about  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  the  developments  which  the 


press  has  undergone  during  the  present 
reign.  I  leave  it  for  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
whether  the  change  has  been  wholly 
for  the  public  good. 

There  is  something  worse  than  the 
egotism  of  the  journalist.  This  is  his 
Wegotism — if  I  may  adopt  a  word  in¬ 
vented,  I  believe,  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  The  journalist  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  command  of  the  “  We,”  thun¬ 
ders  forth  his  decrees  as  though  he 
were  throned  upon  Mount  Sinai  is  only 
too  familiar  an  object  in  modern  jour¬ 
nalism.  But  he  is  by  no  means  so  .new 
a  figure  as  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 
He  was  known  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  however,  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  provincial.  It  was  the  Skibbereen 
Eagle  which  cried  “  Let  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  beware  !  Our  eye  is  upon  him.” 
It  was  the  Little  Peddlington  Gazette 
that  dealt  with  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  faithful  style  in  which  a  school¬ 
master  deals  with  an  erring  pupil.  In 
those  days  men  used  to  laugh  at  these 
delightful  flights  of  the  editorial  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  never  entered  into  our 
minds  to  suppose  that  we  should  live 
to  see  the  day  when  these  provincial 
braggarts  would  find  their  imitators  in 
the  editors  of  London  daily  newspapers. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
there  is  more  foundation  for  this  kind 
of  bragging  now  than  there  was  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Skibbereen  Eagle.  The 
power  of  the  press  is  recognized  far 
more  freely  and  more  openly  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  its  influence  upon 
political  affairs  is  unquestionably  more 
direct  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
its  history.  Not  that  it  is  a  new  thing 
for  statesmen  to  work  in  combination 
with  the  newspapers.  ^Minister  and 
journalist  have  always  acted  together  ; 
but  until  recently  their  co-operation 
was  concealed  from  the  world  at  large. 
In  the  later  fifties  and  the  early  sixties, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  resided  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  House,  Piccadilly,  now  the 
home  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
Lady  Palmerston  used  to  hold  a  recep¬ 
tion  almost  every  Saturday  evening 
during  the  season.  The  whole  politi¬ 
cal  world  was  wont  to  gather  in  her 
salon — the  last  of  its  class.  Mr.  De¬ 
lane,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Times,  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Cam- 
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bridge  House,  and  the  initiated  in  those 
days  used  to  turn  to  the  first  leading 
article  in  the  Times  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  get  the  earliest  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  political  change  of  im¬ 
portance  that  was  impending.  Not 
seldom  was  their  curiosity  gratified. 
But  the  astute  editor  never  pretended 
to  have  any  special  knowledge,  nor 
did  he  ever  thump  the  big  drum  and 
order  ministers  to  do  his  bidding. 
His  habit  was  to  suggest  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  contingencies  a  particular  course 
was  that  which  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  adopt.  The  paper 
proffered  its  advice  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  deference.  Its  reward,  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  was  concerned, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  min¬ 
isters  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  thus  tendered  to  them. 
But  the  initiated  knew  that  the  advice 
was  only  given  because  a  hint  had  been 
dropped  at  Cambridge  House,  and  the 
editor  had  undertaken  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
ministers.  The  relations  between  jour¬ 
nalist  and  statesman  in  those  days 
were  probably  as  close  and  confidential 
as  they  have  ever  been  since  ;  but  they 
were  decorously  veiled  from  the  public 
eye,  and  when  Richard  Cobden,  greatly 
daring,  alluded  in  public  to  ^Ir.  De¬ 
lane’s  presence  in  the  salons  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  House,  he  was  sternly  rebuked 
for  outraging  the  sanctity  of  private 
life. 

To-day  our  journalist  tells  us  in  the 
plainest  English  that  he  has  just  been 
talking  with  this  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  or  the  other,  and  has  learned 
from  him  some  fact  closely  affecting 
his  own  department  or  the  policy  of 
the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
There  is  no  resort  to  roundabout 
phrases  in  order  to  conceal  the  identity 
of  the  journalist’s  informant.  The 
conversation  which  may  have  been 
whispered  in  the  lobby  at  Westminster 
is  forthwith  proclaimed  from  the  hoirse- 
tops  of  Fleet  Street.  And  while  the 
lobbyist  deals  in  this  frank  fashion 
with  his  sources  of  information,  the 
editor  is  even  more  unceremonious. 
As  “  the  high  priest  of  King  Demos,” 
he  treats  the  statesman  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  the  will 
of  his  master,  as  that  will  is  interpreted 


by  the  journalist.  There  is  no  trace 
now  of  the  deferential  air  with  which 
Mr.  Delane  in  the  old  days  tendered 
his  advice  to  a  minister  in  perplexity. 
No  priesthood  was  ever  more  arrogant 
than  this  priesthood  of  the  press. 

It  may  all  be  for  the  best.  The  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  apparent  vanity  of  the 
modern  newspaper  may  simply  be  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  its  changed  po¬ 
sition  in  the  world,  its  changed  rela¬ 
tionship  to  society  and  the  State.  But 
journalists  of  the  older  school  must  be 
excused  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
chief  features  of  the  new  journalism — 
its  brusqueness,  its  personality,  its  fa¬ 
miliarity,  and  the  extraordinary  air  of 
superior  wisdom  with  which  it  treats 
all  who  come  within  its  purview.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  new 
journalists  must  bear  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  press  toward  the  public. 
The  public  has  chosen  to  accept  the 
newspaper  in  this  new  light,  and  the 
journalist  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  profit¬ 
ing  by  that  acceptance.  How  can  he 
be  expected  to  set  a  lower  value  upon 
his  office  and  its  functions  than  that  at 
which  they  are  appraised  by  so  many 
eminent  persons,  eager  to  make  use  of 
them  for  their  own  advancement  ? 

But  if  among  the  many  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  newspaper 
world  during  the  period  under  review, 
there  are  some  to  which  old-fashioned 
journalists  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
themselves,  there  is  happily  one  point  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The 
newspaper  press  of  to-day  is  not  only 
better  informed  and  better  equipped  for 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs  than 
was  the  press  of  forty  years  ago  ;  it  is 
also  far  more  earnest  and  sincere.  The 
old  idea  of  the  journalist  as  a  bravo, 
whose  pen  was  to  be  bought  for  any 
cause  or  by  any  individual,  is  now  ut¬ 
terly  exploded.  The  modern  news¬ 
paper  man  not  only  has  views  of  his 
own,  but  is  at  least  as  resolute  in  main¬ 
taining  them  and  in  asserting  his  own 
consistency  as  any  ordinary  politician. 
Even  when  he  urges  his  cause  with 
what  some  may  deem  undue  heat  and 
zeal,  his  sincerity  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  only  speaks  with  warmth  from 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  Nor 
can  it  be  disputed  that  journalism  as  a 
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profession  is  drawing  to  it  a  band  of 
recruits  who  bid  fair  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  extended  power 
and  influence  which  the  press  now 
claims.  As  I  lay  down  my  pen,  I  re¬ 
call  a  score  of  friends  whom  1  knew  in 
bygone  days,  who  lived  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  they  adorned  and  who  died  in  its 
ranks.  In  no  class  of  society  have  I 
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ever  met  men  more  worthy  of  an  un¬ 
limited  trust  and  affection. "  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  that  as  the  old  generation 
passes  away  a  new  one  is  taking  its 
place,  and  that  this  new  generation 
seems  likely  to  prove  at  least  not  less 
worthy  of  its  vocation  than  that  which 
preceded  it. — Nineteenth  Century. 


SHERIDAN.* 


BY  JAMES  GRAHAME. 


A  WHOLE  generation  of  notables  has 

gassed  away  since  the  death  of  Richard 
Tinsley  Sheridan.  A  few  veterans, 
such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  C.  P. 
Villiers,  who  were  lads  at  that  time, 
have  alone  survived. 

A  lifetime  such  as  Sheridan’s,  bound¬ 
ed  at  the  outset  with  the  dying  embers 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Scottish  clans 
under  “  Prince  Charlie,”  and  at  its 
close  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is 
nobly  framed  to  hold  a  glowing  pic¬ 
ture  of  events  and  of  men. 

The  conquest  of  India,  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  the  beginning  of  the  col¬ 
onization  of  Australia,  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  the  first  French 
Revolution,  our  war  with  the  French 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  the  naval 
triumphs  of  Britain  (when  the  sea 
glories  of  the  Elizabethan  days  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  repeated  and  excelled  and 
culminated  in  the  death  of  Nelson  in 
the  arms  of  victory  in  Trafalgar  Bay), 
and  the  long  land  conflict,  which  was 
ended  and  crowned  by  the  total  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  ;  these 
events,  with  such  domestic  interludes 
as  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798  and  the 
Irish  Act  of  Union,  constitute  a  series 
almost  unparalleled  in  history. 

It  was  during  their  occurrence  that 
Sheridan  trod  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
In  his  life  we  have  the  mirrored  record 
of  the  time  as  participated  in  by  a 
most  illustrious  man  ;  one  gifted  by 
nature  with  surprising  parts,  but  hav- 
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ing  no  other  capital  than  a  brave  soul 
and  a  clear  intellect. 

No  less  than  four  books  have  been 
written  professing  to  give  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Sheridan’s  life.  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae’s  will  probably  be  the  last,  seeing 
that  he  has  had  material  from  family 
and  other  sources  before  him,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  much  that  Moore  possessed, 
or  of  which  Moore  did  not  avail  him¬ 
self  if  he  had  it,  and  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  satisfactorily  disposes 
of  the  malevolent  stories  of  Watkins, 
corrects  the  gross  blunders  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  proves  that  “  Octogena¬ 
rian”  must  have  drawn  freely  on  his 
imagination  for  his  stated  facts,  while 
Lord  Dufferin  has  pronounced  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae’s  Sheridan  to  bo  the  best 
picture  which  has  been  or  can  be  given 
of  his  great-grandfather. 

Such  a  work,  containing  not  only 
many  new  facts,  but  controverting 
many  false  traditions  by  authentic  and 
indisputable  evidence,  cannot  be  light¬ 
ly  reviewed  as  a  non-controversial  pub¬ 
lication  might  be.  It  must  be  read 
with  a  judicial  mind  applied  to  every 
page,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
most  of  the  writers  who  reviewed  it 
offhand  in  the  daily  press  upon  its  ap¬ 
pearance  read  it  through  an  habitual 
medium  of  fallacies  and  distortions 
without  weighing  the  contained  evi¬ 
dence,  absolutely  dispelling  myths, 
which  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  abundantly  and 
conclusively  supplies. 

The  first  review  in  a  daily  paper 
which  I  read  appeared  in  the  Standard, 
certainly  in  tone  and  matter  far  from 
friendly  or  generous  or  flattering — so 
much  so  as  to  excite  me  to  study  the 
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book  for  myself  and  to  watch  carefully 
the  critiques  which  followed.  1  hare 
now  read  it  with  added  pleasure  three 
times— not  altogether  for  the  sake  of 
the  fascinating  character  of  the  man 
therein  described,  but  for  the  delight¬ 
ful  power  it  bestows  of  realizing  the 
men  and  the  mental  and  polilical 
phases  of  the  interesting  period  during 
which  Sheridan  lived.  No  one  who 
carefully  reads  Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s  Sheri¬ 
dan  can  fail  to  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
Sheridan  as  “  he  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  his  being,”  and  that  previous 
accounts  of  his  career  are  either  blun¬ 
dering  eulogies  or  caricatures,  or  ma¬ 
licious  fables. 

The  introduction  written  by  Lord 
Duflerin  is  characteristically  graceful. 
The  genial  charm  of  his  ancestor  shines 
in  every  sentence.  Every  one  who  has 
met  Lord  Dufferin  must  have  felt  that 
spell  and  will  now  feel  it  again. 

It  is  useful  in  scanning  a  page  of 
family  history  to  know  exactly  the 
present  position  in  respect  of  the  point 
of  departure,  and  that,  I  think,  can 
best  be  done  by  a  short  note  of  lineage 
such  as  I  here  interpolate  : 

“  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (born  1751), 
second  son  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  educationist, 
elocutionist,  and  theatrical  manager,  married 
(1st)  Elizabeth  Ann  Linley,  and  after  her 
death  (2d)  Esther  Jane  Ogle.  Of  the  first 
marriage  only  one  male  child  survived  infancy 
— Thomas  Sheridan,  who  married  Caroline 
Henrietta,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Callander, 
of  Craigforth,  Stirlingshire.  Three  of  the  girl 
children  of  Thomas  Sheridan  became  famous 
in  the  worlds  of  literature  and  of  fashion. 
Helena  Selina,  who  married  (1st)  Ijord  Dufferin 
and  Clandeboye,  and  (2d)  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  present  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  ;  Caro¬ 
line  Elizabeth,  who  as  poet  and  personage  is 
best  known  to  us  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
although  she  linked  her  life  in  her  later  days, 
as  his  second  wife,  with  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  of  Pollok  and  Keir  (better  known  in 
these  fast  fading  times  in  the  political,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  social  world  as  William  Stirling  of 
Keir) ;  and  Jane  Oeorgiana,  who  became 
Duchess  of  Somerset.” 

Can  anything  be  more  bewildering — 
1  nearly  said  bewitching — than  to  see 
these  three  great-granddaughters  of  a 
struggling  Irish  teacher  of  elocution 
raised  by  the  genius  of  their  grand¬ 
father,  and  by  their  inherited  mental 
and  personal  endowments  from  him 
and  from  their  grandmother,  to  the 
first  place  among  their  contemporaries  ? 

New  Sebibs. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  3. 


Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan’s  male 
line  is  continued  in  and  represented  by 
Mr.  Algernon  Sheridan,  of  Frampton 
Court,  Dorset,  into  whose  possession 
the  Sheridan  papers  have  passed. 

Facsimiles  of  some  of  these  papers 
appear  in  Sheridan — among  them  a 
letter  written  by  him  when  a  lonely 
boy  at  Harrow,  and  another  written 
the  year  before  his  death,  praising 
Scott’s  Waverley,  which  had  then  taken 
the  world  by  storm. 

The  family  portraits  interspersed 
(some  of  them  made  public  for  the 
first  time)  enhance  the  value  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book. 

Sheridan  began  life  without  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  much  family  affection  or 
paternal  aid.  His  mother,  who  clearly 
was  the  matrix  of  his  mind,  died  in 
early  life,  leaving  behind  her  two  sons, 
Charles  Francis  and  Richard  Brinsley 
— the  subject  of  this  biography— and 
two  daughters.  Richard  Brinsley  was 
barely  tolerated  by  his  father  and  elder 
brother,  but  had  the  happy  possession 
of  the  chief  love  of  his  sisters.  From 
beginning  to  end,  Sheridan’s  father 
showed  and  proclaimed  his  preference 
for  the  mediocre  intelligence  and  nar¬ 
row,  self-satisfied,  selfish  character  of 
Charles  Francis,  and  appeared  almost 
to  resent  the  commanding  qualities  of 
his  second  son.  Long  before  the  time 
when  the  latter  found  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  father  in  exchange  for 
his  neglect,  and  a  profitable  place  for 
his  brother  in  exchange  for  his  un- 
brotherly  conduct,  Sheridan’s  mother 
showed,  by  her  chivalrous  admiration 
of  her  truly  commonplace  and  con¬ 
ceited  husband,  a  nobility  of  temper 
and  a  sweetness  and  energy  of  dispo¬ 
sition  of  which  her  husband  and  elder 
son  were  conspicuously  devoid,  but 
which  were  reproduced  in  the  richly 
kind  and  generous  nature  of  Richard 
Brinsley.  From  her,  too,  he  appears 
to  have  inherited  an  original  and  con¬ 
structive  wit  and  an  intelligence  which 
he  developed  to  their  highest  and  hap¬ 
piest  point. 

The  shambling,  stumbling  career  of 
Thomas  Sheridan  the  elder,  sheltered 
or  aided  as  it  was  by  the  love  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  his  too  devoted  wife,  offers  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  favoritism 
which  he  bestowed  on  Charles  Francis, 
27 
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his  alter  ego,  and  his  neglect  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Brinsley’s  youth,  and  his  purblind 
refusal  to  acknowledge  his  younger 
son’s  abilities,  but  otherwise  to  decry 
him,  even  when  his  social  and  literary 
triumph  was  as  complete  to  him  as  it 
was  beneficial  to  his  father  and  his 
brother. 

But  for  an  affectionate  uncle,  who 
paid  for  Richard  Brinsley’s  education 
at  Harrow,  nay,  even  for  the  very 
mourning  clothes  for  his  mother  (which 
the  poor  boy,  in  a  touching  letter, 
wrote  for),  he  might  have  slipped  mute 
and  inglorious  to  the  grave. 

Not  that  his  almost  irrepressible  in¬ 
tellect  might,  as  that  of  Burns  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sphere,  have  burst  from  the 
placid  landscape,  and  towered,  per¬ 
haps,  a  grander  and  more  independent 
object  than  it  is,  but  he  would  have 
then  not  possessed — the  want  of  which 
possession  was  the  splitting  rock  of 
the  Bard  of  Coila — the  social  and  classi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  associations  which 
in  after  days  enabled  Sheridan  to  sail 
the  same  seas  with  the  great  ones  of 
his  day  and  generation. 

1  can  see  the  poetic  boy  (in  the  same 
place  where  I  have  imagined  I  saw 
Childe  Harold)  dreaming,  musing,  and 
counting  up  the  wealth  of  his  menial 
stores,  and  amassing  the  many  faceted 
views  of  life  and  thought  and  manners 
with  which  he  afterward  dazzled  the 
social,  literary  and  political  world. 

Sheridan  went  to  Harrow  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  rather  sooner  than  most 
would  send  their  sons  there  now,  but 
not  so  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Orme,  who 
was  sent  to  Harrow,  if  I  remember 
right,  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 

The  mention  of  Orme  leads  me  to 
diverge  to  an  interesting  feature  of 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s  book.  It  is  not  only 
instructive,  bur.  suggestive  reading. 

The  allusions  therein  to  descriptive 
literature  affecting  the  places  and  per¬ 
sons  associated  with  Sheridan’s  life  in¬ 
evitably  lead  one  to  the  pages  of  Burke, 
of  Smollett,  of  Thackeray,  and  Dick¬ 
ens,  and  by  implication  to  those  of 
Richardson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Ad¬ 
dison,  Steele,  and  Fielding.  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  has  not  only  most  usefully 
directed  his  readers  to  such  writers  as 
have  embellished  and  described  the 
scenery  of  Sheridan’s  career,  but  has 
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recalled  to  the  present  generation  the 
agreeable  garrulities  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  James  Boswell ;  the  elegant  moral 
depravity  of  Chesterfield  ;  the  didactic 
utterances  of  Hannah  More,  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney,  and  Jane  Austen  ;  the  coarse,  but 
truthful  comments  of  Smollett ;  all  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  soothing  and  elevating 
intervention  of  such  minds  and  deeds 
as  those  of  Wilberforce  and  Burke  and 
Grattan  and  Canning. 

Sheridan’s  school  life  needs  no  bush. 
Carved  there  we  can  see  the  schoolboy’s 
initials — then  so  neglected,  now  so  hon¬ 
ored.  Harrow  is  proud  of  the  accident 
which  directed  such  a  genius,  poet, 
politician,  and  great  Liberal  to  its 
doors.  Little  did  the  Tufthunters  of 
that  day  know  what  was  there  in  that 
poor  boy  lamenting  his  threadbare  gar¬ 
ments — a  boy  that  future  Tufthunters 
would  plume  themselves  upon. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Sheridan’s  authenti¬ 
cated  career,  with  which  I  purpose  to 
deal  in  three  parts — his  social  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  his  literary  life,  and  his  po¬ 
litical  life — in  so  far  as  they  can  be  dis¬ 
entangled  from  the  general  warp  and 
woof. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  his  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  which  had  their  bitter 
and  their  sweet ;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Le 
Fanu,  was  sweet  indeed.  He  was 
blessed,  however,  in  meeting  a  friend 
still  sweeter. 

His  early  male  friendships  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  restricted,  but  of 
the  highest  type.  That  with  Halhed 
showed  how  the  latter  had  discovered 
in  his  Harrow  companion  a  great  lit¬ 
erary  genius  and  power,  but  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  little  more  ;  the  perfervidum  in- 
geniium  that  was  in  Sheridan  was  only 
reflected  on  the  more  mercantile  mind 
of  Halhed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Sheridan’s 
friendships  is  that  with  Thomas  Gren¬ 
ville,  most  honorable  to  Grenville  for 
his  instant  perception  of  and  love  for 
Sheridan  on  account  of  his  qualities 
and  the  charming  attraction  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  Sheridan  for  the  resolute 
declaiation  that  the  friendship,  if  it 
was  to  be,  was  one  between  man  and 
man,  on  equal  terms. 

The  letters  they  exchange  might 
have  been  written  hg  knights-errant  of 
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the  days  of  Froissart,  so  full  are  they 
of  chivalry  and  proud  self- maintenance. 

Then  comes  the  unfailing  fair  en¬ 
slaver  on  the  field. 

At  Bath,  a  Mr.  Linley,  with  a  son 
and  several  daughters,  gave  concerts. 

The  eldest  daughter  (afterward  Mrs. 
Sheridan)  had  every  personal  charm 
that  nature  could  bestow.  She  was 
surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  suitors,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  mercenary  father, 
who  made  his  income  out  of  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  vocal  power  and  personal  beauty, 
the  chief  source  being  bis  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter.  It  can  only  be  said  that  she  al¬ 
ways  was  dutiful  to  him,  and  that  in 
his  own  way  he  meant  to  be  a  kind 
father  to  her. 

A  ruffian  called  Mathews— quite  a 
suitable  study  for  one  of  Smollett’s 
darkest  portraits — resident  at  Bath, 
persecuted  Miss  Linley  with  an  abom¬ 
inable  pursuit.  A  ricn  old  gentleman 
would  have  given  her  wealth  and  po¬ 
sition  as  his  wife.  Fortunately  the 
ruffian  was  foiled,  and  the  wealthy 
suitor  behaved  magnanimously  when 
he  found  that  Miss  Linley’s  heart  was 
engaged.  Afterward  she  refused  the 
hand  of  Sir  Thomas  C larges,  prefer¬ 
ring  that  of  poor  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  It  seems  as  if  each  genius 
had  instinctively  recognized  its  des¬ 
tined  mate. 

The  insulting  pursuit  of  Mathews 
(who  appears  to  have  had  some  sort  of 
power  or  claim  over  the  Linley  family) 
produced  the  dramatic  elopement  of 
Sheridan  with  Miss  Linley  to  France, 
their  secret  marriage  there,  and  her 
simultaneous  retreat  into  a  convent, 
from  which  she  was  removed  by  her 
father.  For  this  act  of  Quixotic  gal¬ 
lantry  Sheridan  had  to  fight  two  duels 
with  Mathews,  who  publicly  insulted 
him.  In  the  first  he  disarmed  Mathews 
and  accepted  an  apology  ;  but,  in  the 
second,  following  a  renewed  public  in¬ 
sult,  Sheridan  was  nearly  killed  by  his 
adversary,  who  attacked  him  disarmed 
and  defenceless  in  a  most  murderous 
fashion. 

When  lying  wounded  and  ill,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  to  console  him,  incurred  the  furi¬ 
ous  resentment  of  his  father,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Charles  Francis, 
brimful  of  patronizing  virtue  and  re¬ 


proach.  ITis  father  prohibited  him 
from  entertaining  the  idea  of  marriage 
with  Miss  Linley,  to  whom  he  was 
already  irregularly  married. 

Then  came  doubt  and  distraction 
between  Miss  Linley  and  Sheridan,  he 
biding  his  time,  she  fearing  that  he 
had  abandoned  her. 

But  the  falling  out  of  faithful 
friends  renewing  is  of  love,”  and  one 
fine  morning,  April  6,  1773,  Sheridan 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  seven  days  afterward  he  was 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony 
with  Elizabeth  Ann  Linley,  his  invalid 
marriage  in  France  being  then  also 
rendered  valid  in  England. 

That  his  life  with  Miss  Linley  as  his 
first  wife  was  on  the  whole  happy  and 
mutually  delightful,  their  correspond¬ 
ence  and  the  matter  supplied  by  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  prevents  any  doubt.  Let 
any  conscientious  writer  place  on  rec¬ 
ord  his  own  or  his  dearest  friend’s 
experience  and  subject  it  to  the  Sneer- 
wells  and  Candids,  and  Backbites,  and 
Snakes  that  fastened  on  the  life  of 
Sheridan,  and  see  whether  these  would 
emerge  from  the  fiery  ordeal  as  Sheri¬ 
dan  has  done. 

Of  his  second  marriage  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  much.  VYithout  being  a 
success,  his  second  wife  seems  to  have 
been  really  attached  to  him  and  he 
generously  kind  to  her. 

What  has  perpetuated  and  will  most 
perpetuate  Sheridan’s  name  is  his  lit¬ 
erary  work.  It  will  be  a  long  time  in¬ 
deed  before  English  literature  and  old 
English  ways  are  so  forgotten  that  Sir 
Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Charles  and 
Joseph  Surface,  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger, 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Bob  Acres  do  not 
“  draw,”  along  with  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  and  The 
Beggar’s  Opera,  the  latter  connected 
with  the  names  of  Goldsmith  and  of 
Gay.  The  School  for  Scandal,  The 
Rivals,  The  Duenna,  and  The  Critic 
are  enough  to  keep  the  literary  name 
of  Sheridan  perennially  green. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  a 
dramatic  author,  or  a  musical  com¬ 
poser,  or  a  painter.  Milton  had  as 
great  a  mind  as  Shakespeare  and  so 
had  Bacon,  but  the  dramatic  stage  has 
preserved  and  continually  presents  the 
memory  of  Shakespeare  just  as  it  will 
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preserve  and  present  the  memory  of 
Goldsmith  and  Gay  and  Sheridan. 

In  the  same  way  the  operatic  stage 
preserves  and  presents  the  memory  of 
such  masters  as  Handel,  Mozart,  Ros¬ 
sini,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and 
many  others.  I  speak  of  those  I  love. 
So  the  features  limned  by  Vandyke,  or 
Titian,  or  Rubens,  or  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  or  Lely,  or  Lawrence,  or  Gains¬ 
borough,  or  Raeburn,  or  Romney,  and, 
last  of  all,  Millais,  will  gaze  upon  us 
and  upon  future  generations,  with  fol¬ 
lowing  eyes,  from  our  walls. 

The  drama,  music,  and  personal  por¬ 
trait  go  down  in  an  unbroken  stream 
of  presentation  to  the  men  of  alt  times. 
They  are  never  for  one  moment  out  of 
observation. 

After  Sheridan’s  first  dramatic  effort 
the  world  was  at  his  feet,  and  in  that 
respect  remained  there  through  his 
life. 

But  he  then  disclosed  another  and 
totally  different  phase  of  mind  and  of 
power.  He  became  as  instantaneously 
a  politician  of  the  first  rank. 

He  resolved  to  enter  Parliament,  and 
did  so.  I  never  pass  Newark  without 
a  memory  and  a  reverence.  I  never 
shall  pass  Stafford  now  without  the 
same.  For  from  Newark  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  from  Stafford  Sheridan,  re¬ 
spectively  started  on  their  future  bril¬ 
liant  parliamentary  careers. 

In  a  House  of  Commons  where  Burke 
and  Fox  and  Pitt,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  practice  or  hereditary  grasp  of 
politics,  were  notable,  Sheridan,  as  if 
by  nature  born,  came  gayly  to  the 
front,  and  as  a  debater  from  the  first 
moment  could  hold  his  own,  owing  to 
the  serenity  of  his  temper,  with  the 
Great  Commoner  himself.  As  for  the 
smaller  fry  they  were  at  his  mercy. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  try  to  follow 
the  curious  transformation  scenes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country  during  Sheridan’s  time — trans¬ 
formations  which  were  the  product  of 
subservient  Ministers,  ambitious  per¬ 
sonalities — overawed  or  whetted  by  an 
honest  but  stupid  and  obstinate  mon¬ 
arch,  whose  simple  creed  was,  I  am  the 
King,  and  the  King  can  do  no  wrong. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  sincerely  desired 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  no  one  who 
reads  the  lives  of  The  Four  Georges 
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but  will  say  that  George  HI.  was  an 
honest  man,  and  meant  to  be  a  benevo¬ 
lent  father  to  his  people. 

The  temptations  offered  by  such  a 
position  to  politicians  to  compromise 
their  principles  were  inevitable.  Fox 
slipped  ;  North  compounded  ;  and  so, 
by  their  subsequent  breakdown,  paved 
the  way  to  the  autocracy  of  Pitt. 
Sheridan  comes  out  clear  of  self-seek¬ 
ing  purpose  or  of  sacrifice  of  personal 
principle.  To  understand  the  politi¬ 
cal  episode,  this  biography  of  Sheridan 
is  a  great  help.  A  most  important 
episode  it  was  with  regard  to  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  parliamentary  career ;  which 
was  simple,  explicit,  and  independent 
from  first  to  last.  He  never  trimmed 
nor  hid  his  sentiments,  and  he  never 
asked  for  nor  was  offered  any  distinc¬ 
tion  or  reward  for  his  brilliant  and  de¬ 
voted  services  to  the  Liberal  party. 

Three  supremely  great  matters  came 
under  parliamentary  notice  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  time.  I  do  not  take  them  in  ac¬ 
tual  chronological  date,  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  now  places  them  nearly 
at  an  equal  focal  distance,  but  are 
brought  nearest  to  our  eyes  by  recent 
events.  I  begin  with  the  Irish  Act  of 
Union. 

I  personally  believe,  and  have  proved 
my  belief,  that  the  Irish  Act  of  Union 
was  a  good  thing  for  Ireland  and  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  method  of  that  Union 
was  openly  corrupt  and  was  bound  to 
bear,  and  has  borne  and  still  bears,  the 
bitter  fruit  of  its  original  conception 
in  sin. 

Sheridan  boldly  challenged  the  Bill 
as  one  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
unless  it  was  clearly  based  on  the  mani¬ 
fest  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  both 
countries.  Pitt,  however,  carried  his 
point,  but  the  event  proved  that  Sheri¬ 
dan  was  right.  Pitt  had  the  idea  that 
he  might  atone  for  a  bribed  Act  of 
Union  and  salve  the  wound  of  national 
feeling  by  the  subsequent  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  and  by  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  But  there  he 
counted  without  his  King.  In  any 
case,  and  however  intended,  the  Irish 
Act  of  Union  was  corruptly  obtained 
and  fatally  premature. 

In  the  matter  of  the  American  War 
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of  Independence,  Sheridan  exhibited  a 
clear  perception  of  the  colonial  rights, 
and  appeared  in  eloquent  debate  on 
that  side,  and  had  a  share  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  negotiations  which  in 
1782  resulted  in  treaties  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  sug¬ 
gestive  thought. 

It  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
interesting  to  find  that  General  Bur- 
govne,  who  brought  an  army  to  disaster 
at  Saratoga,  afterward  contributed  a 
successful  play.  The  Heiress,  to  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  stage  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  third  is  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  seven  years.  That  corruption,  tyran¬ 
ny  and  extortion  were  prevalent  in 
those  days,  when  the  distant  and  high¬ 
handed  authority  of  a  chartered  com¬ 
pany  were  maintained  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  cannot 
honestly  be  denied.  That  the  charge 
against  Hastings,  supported  by  such 
men  as  Burke  and  Sheridan,  resulted 
in  an  acquittal  on  the  accused  paying 
£70,000,  is  as  significant  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish  verdict  of  “  Not  proven.”  And  it 
must  be  noted  that  Warren  Hastings 
challenged  the  impeachment  and  forced 
its  results  upon  himself. 

A  man  who  has  had  his  life  four 
times  written  within  eighty  years,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Burke  and  Johnson, 
of  Garrick  and  Canning,  of  Fox  and 
Gibbon,  of  Adam  Smith  and  Boswell, 
who  wrote  the  best  plays,  and  married, 
perhaps,  the  most  lovely  woman  of  her- 
day  ;  wlio  in  private  life  was  brave, 
generous,  and  affectionate,  and  who  in 
public  life  took  his  place  on  even  terms 
with  the  highest  in  the  land  ;  who  was 
painted  by  Reynolds,  had  his  monody 
written  by  Byron,  and  has  his  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  can  dis¬ 
dain  posthumous  criticism. 

I  approach  the  end  of  this  paper, 
and  feel  it  impossible  to  adequately  re¬ 
view  the  career  of  such  an  exceptional 
man  and  of  such  an  exceptional  book. 
The  man  was  a  romantic  lover,  an 
unconscious  genius,  a  born  orator,  a 
statesman,  a  dramatist,  and  a  man  of 
fashion. 

One  must  submit  him  as  he  was. 


with  light  fiashing  from  every  angle  of 
his  singular  composition. 

That  Sheridan’s  last  days  were  passed 
among  the  ruins  of  his  theatrical,  po¬ 
litical  and  domestic  life  is  well  known 
and  deeply  to  be  deplored  ;  but  it  is 
consoling  to  know  at  last,  on  undoubt¬ 
ed  authority,  that  the  stupid  and  ma¬ 
levolent  tales  of  neglect  and  destitution, 
which  have  to  some  extent  obtained 
credence  hitherto,  are  attributable 
partly  to  envy  and  malice,  and  partly 
to  some  diseased  imagination. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae’s  book,  it  has  not  been  free 
from  difficulties,  which  he  has  over¬ 
come.  It  differs  from  an  original  biog¬ 
raphy,  for  it  could  not  pursue  an  even 
tenor  of  its  own.  Partaking  strongly 
of  the  nature  of  a  critical  review  of 
previous  biographies,  it  has  contin¬ 
ually  to  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  mistakes  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  previous  writers.  It  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  adopt  the  careless  style, 
or  be  read  with  the  same  haste  as  other 
works  written  currente  calamo,  and 
without  a  challenger  in  the  field.  It 
must  be  read  with  pains,  and  if  so  pe¬ 
rused  the  reader  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  there 
thrills  a  strong,  passionate,  exalted 
soul,  and  there  shines  an  intellect  as 
brilliant  as  it  was  unique. 

Sheridan’s  biography  reminds  one  of 
that  magic  bottle  from  which  the  wiz¬ 
ards  of  our  youth  would  by  turns  serve 
draughts  of  port  or  sherry,  or  rum  or 
milk,  but  perhaps  still  more,  in  a  hap¬ 
pier  way,  of  that  store  of  rose  leaves, 
and  of  sweet  and  bitter  spices,  with 
which  our  grandmothers  made  their 
bowls  of  fragrance,  bringing  back  to 
their  hearts  the  summer  flush  and 
bloom  of  their  lives  ;  and  even  now  to 
us  the  memory  of  old  days,  of  old  ways, 
and  of  themselves  adorned  with  quaint 
beauty  and  endeared  by  loving  deeds. 

Over  tlie  grave  of  Sheridan — so  gift¬ 
ed,  so  noble,  so  happy  once,  and  after¬ 
ward  so  stricken — how  pleasant  it  is  to 
write,  “  He  sleeps  !”  Nor  would  any 
one  who  loved  him  wish  to  break  that 
slumber  till  the  great  morning  of  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  final  trumpet  sounds, 
and  the  inequalities  of  all  temporal  life 
and  work  and  fortune  shall  be  settled 
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in  due  rank  of  immortal  precedence  man  heart,  and  which  were  by  Him  so 
by  Him  from  whom  flow  the  highest  largely  bestowed  upon  Sheridan.— 
attributes  of  the  human  mind  and  hu-  Westminster  Revieic. 
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It  was  not  until  our  mediaeval  Kings 
began  the  chartering  of  private  corpora¬ 
tions  that  these  acquired  exceptional 
public  or  official  recoguition.  Popu¬ 
larly  speaking,  a  charter  is  a  written 
document  by  which  the  Crown,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  prerogative,’  confers  special 
privileges  on  an  individual,  or  group 
of  individuals,  and  in  early  times  the 
instrument  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
applied  to  conveyances  of  land  and  to 
measures  taken  by  the  Crown  by  way 
of  legislation.  Gradually,  however,  it 
became  evident  what  enormous  powers 
and  profits  might  accrue  to  the  Sover¬ 
eign  from  its  use  for  the  creation  of 
commercial  privileges,  and  thus  the 
great  trade  guilds — till  then  but  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  created  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trade  interests— began  to  re¬ 
ceive  charters  granting  them  immuni¬ 
ties,  privileges,  and  monopolies,  and 
laying  obligations  and  duties  upon 
them  in  return.  Quietly  and  contem¬ 
poraneously  commercial  corporations 
were  developed  which  were  less  politi¬ 
cal  in  character,  and  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  mercantile  and  other  adven¬ 
turers.  To  such  companies  of  these  as 
had  their  own  private  emolument  in 
view,  great  privileges  and  monopolies 
were  given  to  induce  them  to  risk  their 
resources  in  schemes  which  might  profit 
the  Government  and  the  nation,  and 
which,  in  the  absence  of  charters  of 
incorporation  conferring  exceptional 
privileges  and  protection  both  at  honie 
and  in  the  lands  to  be  explored,  would 
never  have  been  attempted.  Later, 
there  was  associated  with  the  granting 
of  such  charters,  the  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
ploration,  exploitation,  annexation, 
and  administration  of  outlandish  coun¬ 
tries  hitherto  unknown,  which  at  some 
time  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
were  lo  become  the  possession,  depen¬ 
dency,  or  colony  of  the  Crown  itself. 
It  is  in  this  last  restricted  sense  that 


we  speak  of  “  chartered  companies”  to- 
day. 

The  “  Muscovy,”  or,  as  it  was  later 
called,  the  “  Russia”  Company,  is  the 
first  Chartered  Association  in  our  his¬ 
tory  which  answers  to  this  description. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  the  “  Merchant 
Adventurers”  had  obtained  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  sole  trading  in  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  but  in 
their  constitution  nothing  was  said,  as 
nothing  was  contemplated,  of  territorial 
extension  or  acquisition.  Lisbon,  by 
reason  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Portuguese  in  Western  Africa  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  part  of  India 
after  Vasco  da  Gama’s  voyage,  had  be¬ 
come  a  second  Venice.  Tlirough  the 
discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  New  World  Spain 
was  accumulating  boundless  riches  at 
Cadiz  and  Seville.  All  these  chances 
had  been  within  England’s  grasp,  but 
had  been  let  slip,  and  she  was  now 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  such 
advantages  as  had  fallen  to  her  through 
the  discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  In 
1548,  just  after  the  accession  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  Cabot  once  more  made  his 
appearance  at  the  English  Court,  and 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
young  King,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
1549  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  250 
marks  (£166  13s.  4(^.),  which  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  rest  of  the  reign. 
He  at  once  became  the  authority  on  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  burning,  even  at  seventy- 
five,  to  outshine  Columbus,  in  1553  he 
persuaded  a  handful  of  London  Mer¬ 
chants  to  form  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
pany  for  the  prosecution  of  maritime 
discovery,  with  a  particular  view  to  the 
passage  %  the  Northern  Seas  to  Cathay 
— i.e.,  to  China  and  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  the  far  East.  This  was  “  The 
mysterie  Companie  and  Fellowship  of 
the  Alarchants-advenlurers  for  the  dis- 
coverie  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands, 
and  places  unknown  but  by  this 
time  Cabot’s  most  ardent  admirers  felt 
that  he  was  too  old  to  accompany  any 
of  the  projected  expeditions.  Still,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  capacity  drew  up  a 
most  (plaint  but  judicious  paper  of 
instructions  to  the  first  explorers. 
Stowe,  in  \\\^  Annals,  thus  records  the 
event :  “  The  20th  May,  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  one  Sebastian  Cabot, 
three  great  ships,  well  furnished,  were 
set  forth  for  the  venture  of  the  un- 
know'ii  voiage  to  Aluscoria  and  other 
east  partes  by  the  north  seas  ;  divers 
merchants  and  other  being  free  of  that 
voiage,  yeelded  towards  the  charges  of 
the  same  five  and  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  Sir  George  Barnes  and  Sir 
William  Garrard  being  the  principal 
dooers  therein.”  Furnished  with  a 
letter  (written  in  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian) 
from  Edward  VT.  to  any  Princes  or 
Kings  into  whose  dominions  the  pio¬ 
neers  might  penetrate,  the  first  expedi¬ 
tion  set  sail  from  Gravesend  on  the 
11th  May,  1553.  It  consisted  of  three 
vessels  fitted  with  the  utmost  care — the 
Bona  Esperanza,  of  120  ;  the  Edward 
Bonaventure,  of  160  ;  and  the  Bona 
Confidentia,  of  90  tons— each  of  which 
was  ecpiipped  with  a  pinnace  and  a 
boat,  while  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  sheathed  with  thin  lead,  a  con¬ 
trivance  spoken  of  as  a  new  invention. 
The  leader  was  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
(an  ancestor  of  the  Sir  John  who  has 
borne  so  conspicuous  and  honorable  a 
part  in  the  doings  of  the  latest  char¬ 
tered  company)  ;  the  second  in  com¬ 
mand  one  Richard  Chancellor.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  having  reached  the  72d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  took  refuge  for  the 
winter  in  a  harbor  in  Russian  Lapland, 
where  he  and  two  of  his  crews,  some 
seventy  souls  in  all,  were  frozen  to 
death  ;  but  the  third  ship,  commanded 
bv  Chancellor,  was  driven  into  the 
White  Sea,  then  entirely  unknown  to 
the  English,  though  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  had  been  given  to  King  Al¬ 
fred  by  Othere  more  than  six  centuries 
before.  Chancellor  landed  near  Arch¬ 


angel,  and  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that 
he  was  not  in  China,  but  in  a  place 
called  Muscovy.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  discovery,  he  travelled  on  sledges 
to  Moscow  ;  and  we  have  from  his  own 
pen  a  most  interesting  description  of 
what  took  place  at  the  Russian  Court 
during  his  stay.  In  March,  1554,  he 
started  on  his  homeward  journey  over¬ 
land,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  (the 
first  ever  received  in  England  from 
Russia)  to  Edward  VI.  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Iwan  Wassiliewitch,  better  known 
as  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Thus  that  po¬ 
tentate  :  “  And  we  with  Christian  be- 
liefe  and  failhfulnes,  and  according  to 
your  honourable  request,  are  willing 
that  you  send  unto  us  your  ships  and 
vessels  when  and  as  often  as  they  may 
have  passage,  with  good  assurance  on 
our  part  to  see  them  harmlesse.  And 
if  you  send  one  of  your  maiestie’s  coun¬ 
sel  to  treate  with  us,  whereby  your 
countrey  marchants  may  with  all  kinds 
of  wares  and  where  they  will  make 
their  market  in  our  dominions,  they 
shall  have  their  free  Porte  with  all  free 
liberties  through  my  whole  dominions 
with  all  kinds  of  wares  to  come  and 
goe  at  their  pleasure,  without  any  let, 
damage,  or  impediment,  according  to 
this  our  letter,  our  word,  and  our 
seale.”  And  in  this  way  began  the 
relations  between  England  and  Russia  : 
indirectly  brought  about  by  the  storms 
which  compelled  the  English  naviga¬ 
tors  to  seek  refuge  in  that  part  of  Rus¬ 
sia  which  is  washed  by  the  White  Sea. 

On  his  return  to  London  Chancellor 
published  a  detailed  report  of  his  voy¬ 
age  and  of  his  kindly  welcome  at  Mos¬ 
cow.  Despite  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of 
the  first  fleet  his  news  produced  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  London 
merchants,  who  were  only  too  desirous 
of  finding  fresh  markets  for  their 
wares.  The  original  Company  for¬ 
mally  applied  for  a  charter,  which  was 
granted  it  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  the 
first  year  of  the  latter’s  reign.  The 
substance  of  this  instrument  was  that 
the  Company  was  to  be  called  “  The 
merchant  adventurers  of  England  for 
the  discovery  of  lands,  territories,  isles, 
dominions,  and  seignories  not  before 
known  or  frequented  by  any  English¬ 
men  that  it  was  to  have  one  governor 
— (“  the  first  to  be  Monsieur  Sebastian 
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Cabota  Esquier  during  his  life”) — and 
twenty-eight  of  the  most  sad  (sedate), 
discreet,  and  honest  of  the  said  fellow¬ 
ship,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  called 
“  consuls,”  and  the  other  twenty-four 
“  assistants that  it  might  impose 
mulcts,  forfeitures,  etc.,  on  offenders 
against  its  privileges,  and  might  admit 
persons  from  time  to  time  to  be  free  of 
it ;  and  further  that  the  associates 
‘‘  reare,  plant,  erect,  and  fasten  our 
banners,  standards,  flags,  and  ensignes 
in  whatsoever  citie,  towne,  village,  cas¬ 
tle,  isle,  or  maine  land  which  shall  be 
by  them  newly  founde  ...”  and  might 
“  subdue,  po'ssesse,  and  occupie  all 
maner  cities,  townes,  isles,  and  maine 
lands  of  in fldelitie,  which  is  or  shall  be 
by  them,  or  any  of  them,  newly  founde 
or  descried,  as  our  vassals  and  subjects, 
and  for  to  get  the  dominion,  title,  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  cities,  townes, 
castles,  villages,  isles,  and  maine  lands, 
which  shall  be  by  them,  or  any  of  them, 
newly  discovered  or  found,  unto  us,  our 
heires  and  successors  for  ever.'' 

Thus  was  the  great  Muscovy  Com¬ 
pany  brought  into  being,  and  power 
for  the  first  time  given  in  England  to 
private  individuals  to  annex  and  gov¬ 
ern  lands  on  behalf  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Crown.  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  Company  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  form  we  know  to-day. 
There  were  no  shareholders,  there  was 
no  joint  capital,  there  were  no  pros¬ 
pective  dividends,  no  transactions  or 
ventures  in  which  each  member  of  the 
Company  participated  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  he  had  sunk  in 
the  association.  The  Company  was 
what  in  those  days  was  called  “  regu¬ 
lated  which  means  that  only  those 
who  were  prepared  to  trade  subject  to 
its  “  regulations”  could  belong  to  it. 
These  “  regulated”  companies  were  the 
possessors  of  exclusive  rights  to  traffic 
and  explore  in  certain  regions,  of  which 
privileges  none  could  avail  himself  un¬ 
less  he  had  a  license  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  when  by  virtue  he  became  a  free¬ 
man  (or,  as  it  was  said,  ‘‘  free”)  of  the 
Company.  Election  as  a  member  was 
necessary  :  and  this  had  to  be  followed 
by  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee, 
with  an  annual  subscription,  varying 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  privileges,  of  which  the  mem¬ 


ber  sought  to  take  advantage.  The 
amounts  so  paid  by  members  consti¬ 
tuted  a  fund  which  provided  for  the 
general  protection  of  them  that  traded  ; 
for  the  payment  of  consuls  at  foreign 
ports  ;  for  the  prosecution  of  “  inter¬ 
lopers  for  the  maintenance  of  ships 
and  men  at  certain  points  ;  for  the  fit¬ 
ting  out  of  expeditions  for  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  so  forth.  Under  such 
protection  each  member  traded  on  his 
own  account,  invoking  the  Company’s 
assistance  only  when  his  rights  were 
imperilled  or  infringed.  Merchants 
were  not  then  wealthy  enough  for  joint- 
stock  enterprise  ;  nor  was  the  habit  of 
confidence  sufficiently  developed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  joint-stock  prin¬ 
ciple. 

As  soon  as  the  “  original  syndicate” 
received  a  charter,  it  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  The  names  of  all  t  he  founders 
are  extant,  and  among  them  were  six 
of  noble  birth,  William  Howard,  Earl 
of  Effingham,  then  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  the  chief.  Besides  these, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  persons  were  enrolled  as  members 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Company’s  ex¬ 
istence.  A  coat  of  armor  was  asked 
and  granted,  offices  were  hired  (Stow, 
writing  in  1598,  tells  us  in  “  Seeding 
Lane”)  ;  and  in  April,  1555,  Chancel¬ 
lor  was  again  despatched  to  Russia  with 
the  Edward  Bonaventure,  with  a  let¬ 
ter  redacted  in  Greek,  Polish,  and  Ital¬ 
ian,  from  Philip  and  Mary,  in  which 
the  Czar  was  thanked  for  his  gracious 
reception  of  Chancellor  on  the  occasion 
of  that  first  visit  to  Moscow,  and  he 
was  asked  to  renew  his  favor  and  to 
encourage  commerce.  Chancellor  took 
with  him  one  of  his  two  young  sons, 
two  Merchants  (George  Killingworth 
and  Richard  Grey)  appointed  to  be 
agents  of  the  Company,  and  to  reside 
in  Russia,  and  several  young  traders 
desirous  of  employment,  as  well  at 
Moscow  as  at  several  other  places,  in 
business  matters.  Besides  the  Edward 
Bonaventure  another  vessel,  the  Philip 
and  Mary,  was  despatched  from  Lon¬ 
don  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Howlett ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated 
whether  or  not  she  got  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina.  The  Edward 
reached  it  on  the  2:ld  June,  and  her 
cargo  was  conveyed  in  barges  to  V'olog- 
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mained  there  ;  but  the  others  accom¬ 
panied  Chancellor  to  Moscow,  which 
they  reached  on  the  4th  October.  The 
Russian  Secretary  of  State  invited  the 
chiefs  to  his  house,  received  them  with 
great  civility,  asked  to  read  the  Royal 
letter,  and  obtained  an  audience  for 
them  on  the  10th  October,  at  which 
they  delivered  Philip  and  Mary’s  mis¬ 
sive  to  the  Czar.  His  present  (sugar 
and  “  bollock”*)  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
but  Killingworth  says  that  the  Czar 
took  each  man  by  the  hand,  and  that 
after  the  audience  they  were  invited  to 
his  table.  There  they  were  placed  op¬ 
posite  to  the  tremendous  monarch,  who 
sent  each  of  them  (calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name)  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 

Philip  and  Mary’s  letter  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Czar ;  and  Chancellor 
and  Killingworth  conferred  incessantly 
together  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  trade  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  further 
privileges.  Several  meetings  were  held 
at  which  Russian  merchants  were  pres¬ 
ent  ;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to 
build  warehouses  at  Cholmogoru,  Vo¬ 
logda,  and  Moscow.  The  Czar  con¬ 
ferred  a  most  ample  charter  : 

1.  Freedom  to  trade  in  any  part  of  Russia 
without  special  permit  or  safe-conduct ; 

2.  Immunity  from  arrest  except  for  crime  or 
debt ; 

3.  Power  to  select  and  punish  any  broker, 
skipper,  or  any  other  servant  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ; 

4.  Jurisdiction  over  all  English  settled  in 
Russia  ; 

5.  Exemption  of  the  Company’s  goods  from 
liability  to  forfeiture  by  reason  of  any  Rus¬ 
sian  being  wounded  or  killed  by  an  English¬ 
man  ; 

6.  Right  of  Englishmen  arrested  for  debt  to 
be  let  out  on  bail. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Company  in  London  Chancellor 
returned  to  the  Edward  Bonaventure 
in  the  summer  of  1555,  bringing  with 
him  the  two  ships  which  had  been 
frozen  up  in  Lapland  in  1553  (in  one 
of  them  was  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby’s 
body).  At  the  end  of  April,  155R,  he 
returned  to  Russia  with  an  enormous 
cargo  ;  and  this  having  been  profitably 

*  A  kind  of  sweet  wine  very  much  es¬ 
teemed.  Mentioned  in  Gascoigne’s  Delicate 
Biel  for  Brunkards. 


ward,  having  on  board  an  envoy-ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  Czar,  one  Ossip 
Griegoriewitch  Nepea,  and  a  cargo  of 
Russian  produce— as  wax,  spermaceti, 
furs,  felt,  and  yarn — to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  ship  was  wrecked  off 
the  Scots  coast  on  the  10th  November, 
and  Chancellor,  his  son,  and  seven 
Russians  of  the  Ambassador’s  suite,  all 
of  whom  tried  to  reach  the  shore  in  a 
boat,  were  drowned.  The  Ambassador 
and  his  interpreter  were  miraculously 
saved  ;  but  the  cargo,  with  the  pres¬ 
ents  intended  by  the  Czar  for  the  King 
and  Queen  (a  fine  hawk  with  its  ac¬ 
coutrements,  four  live  sables,  and  some 
most  costly  furs)  went  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  Company  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  disaster,  it  communicated 
with  Elizabeth,  and  she  wrote  to  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  mother  of  Mary  Stuart,  ask¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Nepea  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  This  was  readily  and  fully 
afforded  ;  and  the  Ambassador,  having 
rested  some  time  in  Scotland,  jour¬ 
neyed  southward  on  the  14th  February, 
1557.  Twelve  miles  from  London  he 
was  received  by  eighty  merchants  on 
horseback  ;  and  eight  miles  nearer,  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
Russia  Company,  with  an  equal  follow¬ 
ing  of  liveried  servants.  On  reaching 
the  city  boundary,  he  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  all  the 
Aldermen  (also  by  the  Viscount  Mon¬ 
tagu  on  the  part  of  the  Queen),  and 
was  conducted  to  his  apartments  in 
Fenchurch  Street.  These  he  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  he  was  presented, 
in  Her  Majesty’s  name,  with  two  pieces 
of  gold  brocade,  with  one  of  silver,  and 
with  several  of  velvet  and  of  purple 
and  crimson  damask.  I>nring  his 
stay,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
his  whole  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
Russia  Company.  He  remained  in 
England  three  months  :  during  which 
time  he  had  several  audiences  of  the 
Queen,  presented  his  letters  and  cre¬ 
dentials,  discussed  and  concluded  the 
first  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia,  and  finally  left  on  the 
3d  May,  loaded  with  honors,  presents, 
and  letters  for  the  Czar.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  (in  1557)  by  four  vessels,  one  of 
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which  took  that  very  useful  person, 
Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinsoii,  as  agent  for 
the  Company.  After  reaching  Russia, 
Jenkinson  descended  the  Volga  to 
Astrachan,  and  thence  he  crossed  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Persia,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  city  of  Bokhara  (or  Boghar, 
as  he  calls  it),  which  he  found  to  be 
the  resort  of  merchants  from  not  only 
Russia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also 
Cathay  (Japan,  China,  and  the  extreme 
East)  ;  and  from  this  last-mentioned 
country  he  took  a  nine-months’  jour¬ 
ney  back.  Jenkinson,  whose  object 
was  to  found  a  trade  between  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Russian  factories  and  Persia, 
returned  in  1560  ;  and,  coming  home 
to  England  the  same  year,  published 
the  first  map  of  Russia  that  had  ever 
been  seen  (he  is  said  to  have  made  no 
fewer  than  six  subsequent  voyages  to 
Bokhara  by  the  same  route).  Through 
his  exertions  the  Russia  Company,  in 
1566,  obtained  from  the  Sophi  of  Per¬ 
sia  immunity  from  tolls  and  customs 
for  their  merchandise  in  that  kingdom, 
and  full  protection  for  their  goods  and 
persons.  And  in  the  same  year  their 
charter  was  ratified  by  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament — the  first  in  the  Statute  Book 
to  establish  and  recognize  a  “  Char¬ 
tered  Company.” 

By  the  provisions  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  the  original  name  of  the 
Company  was  officially  changed  to  that 
of  “  The  Fellowship  of  English  Mer¬ 
chants  for  the  Discovery  of  Trades 
new  regions  were  added  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  jurisdiction,  viz.,  “Armenia, 
Media,  Hyrcania,  Persia,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Caspian  Sea,”  while,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  the  Navy,  and 
of  English  commercial  and  maritime 
interests  in  general,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Company  should  employ  only 
English  ships  manned  by  a  majority  of 
English  sailors,  and  that  it  should  ex¬ 
port  no  woollen  goods  nor  “  kersies” 
not  dressed  and,  for  the  most  part, 
dyed  within  the  realm.  To  reward 
the  towns  of  York,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Hull,  and  Boston,  for  their  part  in  the 
early  ventures  after  a  North-East  Pas¬ 
sage,  all  citizens  of  ten  years’  standing 
were  admitted  “  free  of  the  Company” 
on  extremely  easy  terms.  Thus,  only 
twelve  yeais  after  its  incorporation,  the 
Company  reached  a  point  of  success 


and  prosperity  never  before  attained, 
and  not  since  equalled,  by  any  such 
body  in  so  short  a  time.  It  had  ware¬ 
houses,  factories,  and  lands  all  over 
Russia,  with  a  great  fleet  of  ships,  ever 
laden  with  English  and  Russian  prod¬ 
uce  ;  it  had  thousands  of  persons  in  its 
employ  at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  en¬ 
joyed  trade  privileges  and  immunities 
in  Russia,  Persia,  and  England  un¬ 
shared  by  any  other  subjects  of  those 
lands  ;  and  it  exported  “  principally 
cloth,  as  the  best  commodity,  as  also 
tin,  lead,  with  some  spices  from  India, 
and  other  southern  commodities  ;  and 
it  brought  home  ashes,  clapboard,* 
copper,  deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  masts, 
rye,  timber,  wainscot,  wheat,  fushians, 
iron,  latten,f  linen,  mathers,J  quick¬ 
silver,  flax,  hemp,  steel,  caviare,  cor¬ 
dage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow, 
pitch,  wax,  rosin,  and  sundry  others.” 
During  the  next  ten  years  (1566-1576) 
its  fortunes  were  checked  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  its  Arctic  Expeditions,  and  by 
the  plundering  of  its  fleets  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cossack  pirates  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  spite  of  repeated  disasters  in 
these  directions,  however,  it  adhered 
doggedly  to  that  early  idea  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  North-East  Passage,  and  to  the 
later  one  of  keeping  open  the  trade 
with  Persia,  and  almost  to  the  last 
large  sums  were  annually  spent  for 
these  purposes.  During  a  revolt  of 
the  Russian  nobles  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  terrible  Ivan  (1571),  Moscow 
was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Tartars, 
when  the  Company  lost  no  less  than 
400,000  roubles  (about  £65,000  of  our 
money),  and  although  Ivan  himself 
undertook  to  indemnify  the  loss,  there 
is  no  record  that  he  ever  did  so.  In 
fact,  he  really  cared  little  or  nothing 
about  reciprocal  commercial  relations  : 
he  was  only  anxious  to  form  with  Eng¬ 
land  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  Poland  and  Sweden.  Thus  he 
commanded  Jenkinson  to  inform  Eliza¬ 
beth  that  he  desired  her  to  be  “  the 
friend  of  his  friends  and  the  enemy  of 
his  enemies  that  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  “  should  in  all  things  be  as  one 
and  that  “  in  case  of  danger  the  ruler 

*  Barrel  staves. 
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of  one  country  might  find  a  safe  refuge 
in  the  other.”  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  had  no  desire  to  be 
mixed  up  in  Ivan’s  wars,  and  returned 
no  answer  to  his  message  :  a  piece  of 
Statecraft  which  so  incensed  the  Rus¬ 
sian  that  he  freed  his  new-conquered 
port  of  Narva  to  the  nationalities  at 
large.  This  was  a  shrewd  blow  at  the 
Russia  Company  ;  and  in  1568  a  new 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dolph,  arrived  in  Moscow,  and,  with¬ 
out  making  any  definite  treaty,  in¬ 
formed  the  Czar  that,  should  any  ca¬ 
lamity  overtake  his  kingdom  by  which 
his  personal  safety  might  be  threat¬ 
ened,  he  (the  Czar)  would  be  “  amica¬ 
bly”  received  in  England.  The  Mer¬ 
chants’  privileges  were  restored  ;  but, 
when  Ivan  found  that  he  could  get  no 
answer  as  to  the  proposed  alliance,  he 
got  very  angry,  and  wrote  a  rather  cut¬ 
ting  letter  to  Elizabeth  ;  “  With  thee 
there  are  people  who  rule  independent 
of  thee  ;  who  neither  regard  our  Sover¬ 
eign  persons  nor  think  of  the  honor  or 
welfare  of  our  territories,  but  only  of 
their  own  commercial  advantages,  while 
thou  art  still  remaining  in  thy  maiden 
estate  like  any  worthless  female.”  He 
went  on  to  point  out  in  his  message 
that  “  the  kingdom  of  Muscovy  in  the 
meanwhile  would  not  feel  the  want  of 
English  goods,”  adding,  by  way  of  a 
parting  shot,  “  and  all  our  charters, 
which  we  have  given  concerning  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  are  no  longer  valid.” 
In  1571  Jenkinson  managed  to  get  the 
privileges  restored  ;  but  three  years 
later  Ivan  caused  another  rupture  by 
ordering  English  Merchants  to  pay 
half-taxes  upon  all  contributions  from 
which,  as  one  of  their  greatest  priv¬ 
ileges,  they  had  been  completely  ex¬ 
empt.  For  six  years  things  went  thus, 
until  Ivan,  desiring  to  marry,  en  liui- 
ti'eme  noces,  first,  Elizabeth,  and  (find¬ 
ing  this  impossible)  then  her  cousin. 
Lady  Mary  Hastings,  restored  to  the 
Merchants  all  their  former  privileges. 
But  the  lady,  in  the  end,  became  afi*aid 
of  her  cruel  suitor,  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  untruthfully  described  as  “  ugly, 
unworthy,  pitted  with  the  small-pox, 
and  weak  even  when  in  her  healthiest 
state.”  But  Ivan  was  not  thus  to  be 
put  off.  ”  If,”  said  he,  “  the  Coun¬ 
tess  will  not  come  to  me,  then  I  will 


myself  go  to  England  and  fetch  her.” 
Fate,  however,  willed  it  otherwise,  for 
on  the  18th  March,  1584,  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  dreadful  creature  died. 
The  English  Ambassador  (Bowes)  was 
instantly  sent  home,  as  he  had  given 
great  offence  by  his  insolent  and  over¬ 
bearing  behavior,  and  the  English  Mer¬ 
chants,  fearing  for  their  privileges  and 
worldly  goods,  wrote  complaining  of 
him  to  the  Government :  “  What  pos¬ 
sessed  him  to  come  here?  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  all  !*’  In 
1585  Sir  Jerome  Horsey,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Regent  Boris  Godunov, 
brought  to  London  a  new  Imperial 
Charter.  The  Czar,  in  this,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  ”  unwarrantable  offence 
of  ^aooi![Bowes],  who  has  spoken  many 
falsehoods  concerning  rny  Boyars,  and 
thrown  away  my  charter and  to 
pacify  the  exasperated  Muscovite, 
Elizabeth  sent  the  Czarina  Irene  a 
flattering  letter,  and,  besides,  an  “  ex¬ 
pert  and  experienced”  midwife,  with 
an  excellent  doctor.  And  these  and 
other  amenities  procured  the  Russia 
Company  a  renewal  of  its  privileges  iu 
1587. 

In  1597  the  Company  inaugurated  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  proved 
most  lucrative,  and  which,  in  course  of 
time,  assumed  enormous  proportions. 
Its  several  trials  for  a  North-West  Pas¬ 
sage  to  China  by  Hudson’s  and  Davis’ 
Straits,  its  attempts  to  find  a  North- 
East  Passage  on  the  north  side  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  annual  adventures  to 
Archangel  had  so  accustomed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  to  these  boisterous  seas  that 
they  began  whale-fishing  near  Spitz- 
bergen.  Further,  in  1606  they  began 
to  kill  “  morses,”  or  ”  sea-horses,”  by 
means  of  lances  (the  teeth  of  which 
beasts  were  held  better  than  ivory), 
and  for  many  years  they  monopolized 
the  English  market  for  their  tusks  and 
oil.  Needless  to  say,  success  bred 
rivals,  and  in  1612  we  learn  that  the 
Dutch  began  resorting  to  what  the 
Russia  Company  termed  ”  our  owne 
fisheries  in  Eastland.”  In  the  year 
last  mentioned  some  of  the  Company’s 
outward-bound  ships  seized  the  whale- 
oil,  fishing  tackle,  etc.,  of  the  Dutch, 
and  obliged  them  to  get  home  ;  threat¬ 
ening  that  if  ever  they  found  them  in 
those  seas  thereafter,  they  would  make 
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prize  of  ships  and  cargoes,  their  mas¬ 
ter  the  King  of  Great  Britain  having 
the  sole  right  to  that  fishery  in  virtue 
of  the  first  discovery.  In  the  next 
year  they  actually  brought  home  two 
Dutch  ships  as  prizes.  Thereupon 
James  L  granted  the  Company  a  char¬ 
ter  excluding  all  others  (natives  as  well 
as  foreigners)  from  Spitzbergen  ;  and 
nine  months  later  the  Company,  with 
seven  armed  ships,  drove  from  those 
seas  not  only  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch, 
French,  and  Biscayners  (Basques  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay),  but  even  four  Eng¬ 
lish  adventurers,  and  allowed  certain 
French  vessels  to  fish  there  only  on 
the  condition  of  a  tribute  of  eight 
whales.  In  the  same  year,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fleet  being  at  Spitzbergen,  a 
cross  was  there  set  up  with  the  King’s 
arms  upon  it,  and,  under  the  name  of 
“  King  James’  Newland,”  the  region 
was  formally  declared  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  This  is  the  first  authenti¬ 
cated  instance  of  a  Chartered  Corpora¬ 
tion  attempting  the  annexation  of  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country. 
Yet  as  early  as  1G21  th*is,  for  some  time 
profitable  and  extensive,  business  of 
whale-fishing  came  to  an  end.  Unable 
to  cope  single-handed  with  all  its  rivals, 
the  Kussia  Company  joined  forces  with 
the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1G19 
a  joint  expedition,  consisting  of  nine 
ships  and  two  pinnaces,  set  out  for 
whales  at  Spitzbergen.  But  the  voy¬ 
age  proved  unfortunate,  and  the  tw'o 
Companies,  after  carrying  on  the  trade 
for  three  years  without  success,  agreed 
to  give  it  up.  An  attempt  at  reviving 
it  was  made  fifteen  years  later ;  in  1G3G 
Charles  I.  renewed  the  rights  created 
by  his  father,  but  from  this  date  little 
is  heard  either  of  the  fisheries  them¬ 
selves  or  of  disputes  connected  with 
them. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  Russia  Company  had  no 
cause  of  complaint  with  regard  to  its 
treatment  by  the  Muscovite  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  enjoyed  enormous  privileges, 
and  for  fifty  years  it  was  certainly  one 
of  the  richest  and  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Corporations  in  the  world.  Its 
change  of  fortune  was  brought  about 
partly  by  the  internal  condition  of 
England  and  partly  by  the  jealousy 
and  agitation  of  the  native  merchants. 


Dokturov  (the  first  Ambassador  from 
the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelovitch),  arriv¬ 
ing  in  1G45  in  the  thick  of  the  dispute 
between  Charles  and  his  Parliament, 
never  got  sight  of  the  King  at  all ; 
and  the  two  Houses  sent  the  Czar  po¬ 
lite  and  complimentary  messages  in 
vain.  Alexis  wanted  an  answer  from 
the  English  King — not  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament ;  and,  to  show  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  Revolution,  he  sent  the 
unlucky  Charles  a  present  of  thirty 
thousand  quarters  of  grain  for  his 
troops.  The  Moscow  merchants,  see¬ 
ing  their  opportunity,  came  forward 
with  a  petition  that  the  old  privileges 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  English 
Company.  “  'Phese  foreigners,”  said 
they,  “  for  years  have  been  coming  in 
batches  sixty  and  seventy  strong,  buy¬ 
ing  and  building  factories  at  Arch¬ 
angel,  Kholmogom,  Vologda,  Yaro- 
staw,  Moscow,  everywhere.  They  have 
all  our  trade — they  are  starving  us  : 
they  not  only  compete  with  us  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  they  prevent  our  dealing  direct 
with  England.  ...  In  their  Charter 
it  is  said  that  their  privileges  have  been 
granted  at  the  request  of  their  King  ; 
but  they  don’t  regard  their  King,  see¬ 
ing  that  for  four  years  they  have  been 
at  war  with  him.  .  .  .  Gracious  Sov¬ 
ereign  !  Be  good  and  merciful  to  us, 
thy  servants,  orphans  and  merchants 
of  all  estates.  Cast  thy  glance  upon 
us,  and  suffer  not  that  thy  servants 
and  children  shall  remain  in  misery 
and  want  by  reason  of  the  Foreigners 
in  thy  land  !”  The  prayer  was  not 
then  granted  in  its  entirety  ;  but  in 
164G  the  Russian  Government  levied  a 
double  tax  on  all  foreign  goods  (Eng¬ 
lish  included),  and  three  years  later, 
five  months  only  after  the  closing  scene 
before  Whitehall,  the  blow  fell  with 
full  force  on  an  already  staggering  Cor¬ 
poration.  On  the  1st  June,  1G49,  an 
Imperial  ukase  ordered  the  English  in 
Muscovy  “  to  cross  the  seas  .  .  .  and 
to  trade  only  with  Archangel.”  “  They 
are  to  visit,”  says  the  proclamation, 
“  neither  Moscow  nor  any  other  Rus¬ 
sian  town,  for  the  Great  Czar  hath 
learnt  that  the  English  have  done  on 
all  the  earth  a  great  and  evil  deed. 
They  have  done  to  death  their  King 
Carlos  :  for  such  a  deed  they  must  be 
barred  from  our  Kingdom  of  Muscovy.  ” 
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In  ]  G54  a  representative  from  Crom¬ 
well  arrived  at  Moscow  ;  but  the  Czar 
refused  to  rise  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  declined  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  requests  that 
he  preferred.  All  the  same,  his  reply 
was  polite  ;  for  it  addressed  the  Pro¬ 
tector  as  “  Oliver  the  Ruler  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  States 
and  Dominions,”  and  referred  to  him 
as  Votre  honnUe.  On  the  Restoration 
Charles  II.  repaid  the  Czar  the  capital 
sum  advanced  during  his  exile,  adding 
that,  “  during  the  unclean  rebellion, 
no  King  had  shown  him  so  much  kind¬ 
ness  as  the  Russian.”  The  English 
Merchants  are  said  to  have  promised 
to  pay  the  interest  on  this  loan  to  the 
King  (he  having  failed  to  do  so),  but 
somehow  this  was  never  done  :  perhaps 
because,  being  a  ”  regulated”  Com¬ 
pany,  there  was  no  fund  out  of  which 
payment  was  possible ;  perhaps  be¬ 
cause,  foreseeing  that  in  any  event  it 
would  sooner  or  later  lose  its  privileges, 
it  saw  no  advantage  in  risking  so  much 
money  on  a  doubtful  chance.  As  a 
fact,  the  Muscovite  Government  did 
refuse  to  renew  the  privileges,  though 
Charles  sent  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to 
Russia  expressly  to  intercede  with  the 
Czar ;  and  the  English,  exasperated 
by  the  outcome  of  this  embassy,  gave 
so  poor  a  reception  to  the  Muscovite 
Ambassador,  Dashkov,  who  arrived 
here  in  1664,  that  they  did  not  even 
provide  him  with  carriages,  provisions, 
or  lodgings.  From  this  time  forth 
their  fortunes  declined.  In  1670  ISir 
Joshua  Child  published  his  Discourses 
on  Trade,  which  he  “  wrote  at  my 
country  house  in  the  sickness  year 
(1665)  and  he  there  states  that  in 
1664  the  Dutch  had  “  twenty-two  sail 
of  great  ships”  in  the  Russia  trade, 
“  and  the  English  but  one.”  This  is 
doubtless  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 


tain  that  even  then  the  fall  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  but  a  question  of  time.  In 
1699  an  Act  of  Parliament  reduced  the 
entrance  fee  from  fifty  pounds  to  five 
pounds.  This  is  said  to  have  had  a 
good  effect  for  some  years,  and  Strype, 
in  his  Edition  of  Stowe  (1720)  says  ; 
“  By  this  means  (the  reduction  of  the 
fee)  the  Trade  to  Russia  is  very  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  already.  For  where¬ 
as,  before  there  were  not  above  four, 
five,  or  six  ships  at  the  most  sent  into 
those  parts  in  one  year,  now  there  go 
sixty  or  seventy  sail  yearly.”  After 
thirty  years  of  splendid  trade  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fortunes  again  declined,  and  in 
1750  it  practically  made  its  last  appear¬ 
ance.  In  that  year  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  enjoined  that,  after  Christmas, 
1750,  only  the  freemen  of  the  Russia 
Company  were  to  have  the  right  of 
importing  raw  silk  and  silk  goods  from 
Persia  through  Russia.  This  reitera¬ 
tion  of  privilege  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  Company  until  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  when  the  troubled 
state  of  Europe  put  an  end  to  its 
monopoly. 

It  never  revived.  With  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  this  important  branch  of 
trade,  and  with  the  still-growing  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  Baltic  route  before  that 
round  the  North  Cape  to  Archangel, 
the  Company’s  was  closed.  It  finally 
flickered  out  with  the  birth  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  its  history, 
as  that  of  nearly  all  the  early  Chartered 
Companies,  may  be  thus  epitomized  : 
(1)  Charter,  (2)  Trade,  (3)  Success, 
(4)  Competition,  (5)  Encroachment, 
(6)  Decline,  (7)  Debt,  (8)  Difficulties, 
and  (9)  Disappearance.  It  gave  Eng¬ 
land  no  colony,  placed  no  lands  under 
her  protectorate,  acquired  her  no  new 
territories.  But  it  did  more  :  it  was 
the  pioneer  of  our  enormous  Foreign 
Trade. — Neio  Review. 
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Sir  Algernon  West’s  reminiscences 
published  in  the  April  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  are  amusing  and  in  their  way  of 
interest,  but  we  confess  in  reading  them 
to  a  certain  feeling,  not  indeed  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  of  want  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sir  Algernon  tells  us  very  pleas¬ 
antly  many  things  about  the  suiface 
manners  of  London  society,  when  gen¬ 
tlemen  began  to  smoke  publicly,  when 
they  left  off  public  drinking,  when 
ladies  commenced  their  present  habit 
of  outdoor  exercise,  and  when,  late  in 
the  Forties,  5  o’clock  tea  came  into 
vogue,  and  was  at  first  pronounced,  not 
as  it  is  now,  a  method  of  enabling 
women  to  meet  and  chat  pleasantly 
with  men,  but  a  very  dreary  festivity. 
The  old  can  read  Sir  Algernon  West’s 
recollections  with  real  pleasure,  and 
the  historian  of  fifty  years  hence,  if  he 
has  Macaulay’s  habit  of  digging  among 
forgotten  documents,  will  doubtless  ex¬ 
tract  from  them  two  or  three  hints  as 
to  the  manners  of  his  grandmother’s 
days  which  may  be  of  real  value.  We 
seem,  however,  to  long  for  a  little 
more,  and  should  be  glad  if  some 
bright-minded  old  gentleman  with  a 
knowledge  of  two  or  three  social  strata 
— a  successful  Q.C.  for  preference,  or 
a  great  surgeon  of  Sir  James  Paget’s 
type — would  tell  us  all  in  a  magazine 
how  far  the  English  world,  not  Lon¬ 
don  society,  but  the  whole  community, 
has  in  his  judgment,  and  according  to 
the  facts  he  knows,  advanced  or  retro¬ 
graded  in  his  lifetime.  Few  secular 
things  are  so  important  to  feel  certain 
about  as  the  existence  under  a  high 
civilization  of  a  motor  principle  of 
progress  always  in  active  work,  and 
there  are  few  things  about  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence.  You  can  get  it  about  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
years  in  a  pretty  irrefragable  form. 
The  white  world  of  the  West,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  become  incapable  not  only 
of  enjoying,  but  even  of  tolerating, 
some  of  the  scenes  of  the  arena — the 
animal  battles  would  still,  we  fear,  at¬ 
tract  ;  indeed  we  have  ourselves  seen 
gentlemen  when  outside  Englaud  look¬ 
ing  on  them  with  delight — and  the 


gentry  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  be 
pronounced  violent  brutes ;  but  the 
progress  of  one  lifetime,  even  the 
Queen’s,  is  very  difficult  to  realize  ac¬ 
curately.  We  can  all  see,  of  course, 
the  enormous  changes,  usually  for  the 
better,  made  by  applications  of  me¬ 
chanical  science.  We  can  all  travel 
quickly  and  comfortably.  We  have  in¬ 
definitely  better  artificial  light.  We 
can  light  a  candle  or  a  fire  without 
splitting  the  ends  of  our  fingers  and 
wasting  a  perceptible  portion  of  time. 
Comfort  is  amazingly  much  greater, 
and  down  to  a  certain  rank  is  more  dif¬ 
fused — just  below  the  higher  artisan 
ranks  it  is,  we  think,  less  than  it  was 
— and  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
diffusion  of  a  thin  and,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  adjective,  acidulous  kind 
of  knowledge.  But  on  the  three  great 
points,  whether  men  are  better  than 
they  were,  whether  they  are  more  com¬ 
petent,  and  whether  they  are  happier, 
the  evidence  is  singularly  defective. 
The  writer,  who  has  a  fairly  long  ex¬ 
perience,  will  endeavor  to  contribute 
his  mite. 

We  should  say,  on  the  whole,  that 
England  is  distinctly  better.  The 
statement  is  often  denied,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  avow 
irreligious  opinions,  and  partly  because 
a  rather  minute,  but  exceedingly  visi¬ 
ble,  class  has  become  agnostic — there 
is  very  little  true  atheism  of  the  French 
and  Italian  type  in  England — but  those 
who  deny  it  forget  many  facts.  In 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  Queen’s  reign 
the  majority  of  the  educated  middle 
class  never  considered  religion  at  all, 
disliked  and  distrusted  any  profession 
of  it,  and  were,  in  fact,  determined  and 
rather  stupid  secularists.  They  did 
not  fight  the  Evangelical  movement, 
they  often  yielded  about  it  in  externals 
to  their  womenkind,  but  they  had  at 
heart  a  contempt  for  it,  and  indulged 
iYi  what  those  Evangelicals  would  have 
called  a  gross  carnality  of  soul.  Im¬ 
bedded  among  these  secularists  were  in 
every  class  a  few  fierce  blasphemers, 
men  who  had  a  singular  loathing  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  could  hardly  keep 
down,  and  a  spiteful  malignity  toward 
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clergymen  in  particular,  of  which  we 
nowadays  hardly  perceive  a  lingering 
trace.  Morals,  which  seem  to  be  laxer 
now,  because  manners  are  laxer  and 
truthfulness  more  widespread,  were  in 
reality  much  worse,  especially  in  coun¬ 
try  towns  and  over  the  countryside. 
Men  were  more  cruel,  more  brutal, 
more  untruthful,  while  opinion  exer¬ 
cised  over  them  incomparably  less  influ¬ 
ence.  The  young  were  more  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  and  the  old  more  given  up  to  self- 
indulgence  and  to  a  kind  of  animal 
existence  which  produced  a  disease 
nowadays  almost  confined  to  work- 
houses  and  known  as  amentia  senilis. 
Fraud  of  a  gross  kind,  and  especially 
fraud  on  relatives  and  dependents,  was 
exceedingly  common  ;  while  women 
were  treated  as  regards  all  property 
matters  and  all  control  of  their  own 
lives  with  a  callousness  of  which  work¬ 
men  would  nowadays  be  ashamed. 
Philanthropy,  though  loudly  professed 
by  a  large  class  and  keenly  felt  by  a 
small  one,  was  scarcely  an  impulse 
among  the  majority,  any  more  than  it 
now  is  on  the  Continent.  The  “  stir” 
in  intellectual  matters  which  now  per¬ 
vades  such  large  classes  was  confined  to 
a  minute  one,  while  the  acute  interest 
in  religion  as  a  subject  of  thought,  now 
so  widespread,  was  almost  unknown, 
and  wheie  it  existed  was  regarded  as 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  Among 
the  lower  classes  habitual  drunkenness, 
now  carefully  concealed,  was  gloried 
in,  and  their  language  among  them¬ 
selves  was  more  like  that  of  drunkards 
than  of  men  who  recognized,  as  for  the 
most  part  they  do  now,  that  reticence 
of  tongue  is  as  needful  as  propriety  in 
dress.  There  are  thousands  of  savages 
in  trousers  among  us  still,  and  we 
should  not  deny  that  much  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  improvement  is  a  very  thin 
veneer  ;  but  we  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  there  has  been  a 
perceptible  advance,  which  in  one  re¬ 
spect  has  been  of  the  most  decided 
kind.  The  English  world,  in  all  classes 
and  all  places,  is  distinctly  gentler,  and 
this  not  only  in  manners,  but  from  an 
instinctive  hatred  of  brutality.  The 
rough  of  to-day,  bad  as  he  is.  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  compared  with  the  rough  of 
1830,  while  the  gentleman  has  been  re¬ 
fined  by  comparison  into  a  Sir  Boger 


de  Coverley.  There  is  a  reasonable¬ 
ness,  or  a  power  of  hearing  reason, 
spread  among  us  which  strikes  for¬ 
eigners  with  amazement,  and  which  we 
think  even  Bishops  to-day  would  fully 
allow  sprung  from  something  other 
than  a  mere  increase  of  enlightenment. 
That  increase  would  not  greatly  affect 
temper,  and  of  all  changes  that  in  tem¬ 
per  is  the  most  visible.  The  young 
would  scarcely  believe  what  the  old 
could  tell  them  of  the  gnarled  tempers 
of  two  generations  ago,  of  the  astound¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  a  diseased  vanity  lac¬ 
quered  over  as  “  self-respect,”  or  of  the 
amount  of  misery  which  was  due  to 
those  two  apparently  slight  causes 
alone. 

Of  the  intellectual  advance  of  Great 
Britain  we  cannot  speak  so  favorably. 
The  great  cloud  of  ignorance  which 
rested  on  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
which  you  can  still  detect  if  you  talk 
to  very  old  working  men  and  women, 
has,  it  is  true,  been  lifted  a  little. 
Everybody  can  read,  and  all  women 
under  thirty  can  write — that  is  by  no 
means  equally  true  of  all  men — and  as 
most  of  them  read  newspapers  they  all 
get  a  few  rather  gritty  and  disconnect¬ 
ed  facts  into  their  minds.  The  average 
has  been  lifted  in  every  class,  so  that 
in  the  lower  a  dozen  men  speak  well 
where  one  could  hardly  do  it ;  and  in 
the  middle  ten  men  and  twenty  women 
can  write  good  prose,  or  what  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  would  have  been  esteemed 
quite  charming  poetry.  There  is  much 
greater  width  of  mind,  too,  in  all 
classes,  and  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  intellectual  tolerance;  but  of  in¬ 
creased  intellectual  strength  we  see  no 
sign  in  books,  while  there  has  been  a 
definite  decrease  of  it,  not  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  in  oratory.  Ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  has  improved,  chiefly 
perhaps  because  women  have  learned 
to  converse  ;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
best  talk  has,  while  we  should  say  there 
had  been  a  marked  tendency  in  thought 
to  become  slipshod.  Vagueness  is  the 
note  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  it. 
Indeed,  if  we  dared  say  anything  which 
to  all  decadents  will  seem  impertinent 
and  false,  we  should  say  that  true  real¬ 
ism  had  visibly  declined,  and  that  the 
reluctance  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
always  excepting  the  facts  of  the  cess- 
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pool,  had  perceptibly  developed.  The 
scientific  spirit,  though  widely  diffused, 
applies  itself  only  to  the  concrete,  and 
except  when  the  subject  of  study  is 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  there  is  less 
truthfulness  and  insight.  Certainly 
this  is  true  in  politics,  where  men  are 
always  uttering  falsehoods  because  they 
wish  they  were  truths,  and  we  think  it 
is  true  in  other  regions  besides.  Hard 
thinking,  in  short,  is  not  increasing, 
and  the  competent  of  our  day  are  not 
quite  so  competent,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  strength  of  will  and  intellectual 
energy,  as  the  competent  of  two  gener¬ 
ations  ago.  There  is  a  larger  number 
of  the  qualified,  but  if  education  and 
numbers  had  remained  at  the  same 
level,  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  a 
smaller  one.  Knowledge  has  come, 
but  wisdom  has  lingered,  and  mental 
force  has  been  dissipated,  partly  by  the 
removal  of  limitations,  and  partly  by 
the  influence  of  circumstances  which 
have  been  singularly  unfavorable  to 
mental  concentration. 

That  the  English  world  has  become 
happier  seems  a  strong  thing  to  say, 
but  we  think  on  the  whole  it  is  true. 
No  doubt  the  restful  life,  in  which  to¬ 
day  was  as  yesterday,  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  with  it  much  content. 
There  is  too  much  strain  everywhere, 
and  the  passion  for  self-advertisement, 
which  has  vulgarized  almost  everybody, 
has  produced  a  development  of  envy 
fatal  to  tranquillity  of  character.  Fuss 
is  the  note  of  our  day — fuss  and  mate¬ 
rialization  ;  and  while  the  former  kills 
rest,  the  latter  develops  a  desire  which 
in  its  effects  is  equivalent  in  mental 
life  to  hunger  in  the  physical.  We 
doubt  if  Jews,  in  whom  the  two  influ¬ 
ences  reach  their  highest  development, 
are  happy  people,  and  the  Jewisli  ideal 
of  life  has  spread  during  this  reign  to 
a  startling  extent.  Nevertheless,  the 
weight  on  the  other  side  is  very  heavy. 
The  improvement  in  general  health,  to 
begin  with,  of  which  we  could  give 
some  remarkable  illustrations,  is  an 
immense  factor  in  happiness.  Chloro¬ 
form  alone  has  reduced  the  liability  to 
unbearable  pain  by  at  least  one-fifth. 
So  is  the  increased  freedom  of  child- 
life,  which  is  so  strikingly  visible  every¬ 
where,  and  which  affects  three-fifths  of 


all  who  are  alive.  So  is  the  compara¬ 
tive  “emancipation  of  women,”  in 
spite  of  all  the  absurdities  and  efforts 
to  achieve  the  impossible  which  have 
accompanied  that  immense  reform. 
So  is  the  decay  of  “  privilege,”  which 
has  gone  on  steadily  and  has  removed 
from  millions  of  hearts  a  cankering 
sense  of  suffering  from  irrational  in¬ 
justice.  So,  too,  is  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interestingness  of  life,  a 
point  to  which  the  young  are  entirely 
blind,  they  not  realizing  as  the  old  do 
how  intolerably  dull  and  uniform  life 
tended  to  become.  And  so,  finally,  is 
the  improvement  in  physical  condition, 
visible  in  the  faces  and  the  dress  even 
of  villagers,  and  in  every  other  class — 
except  the  “  residuum,”  whose  happi¬ 
ness  is  decreased  by  the  increasing  bit¬ 
terness  of  contrast — almost  incalculably 
great.  People  who,  worried  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  rent — a  real  blot  in  the  pic¬ 
ture — deny  this  have  not  an  idea  of 
what  life  was  for  the  poor  under  the 
Corn-laws  and  Protection,  when  four- 
sixths  of  the  men  in  England  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  women  never  had  as  much 
food  or  as  much  warmth  as  they  wished 
for.  You  do  not  know,  0  laudator 
temporis  acti,  what  it  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  chilly.  We  are  sure  that  the 
masses  are  happier,  as  we  are  sure — we 
have  said  this  already — there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  temper,  which  could  not  have  arisen 
if  they  had  been  more  miserable. 
This,  however,  is  the  conclusion  of 
only  one  observer,  who  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  though  he  thinks  he  is  not,  by 
a  personal  experience  ;  and  what  we 
wish  to  see  is  testimony  for  many,  and 
especially  from  those  few  among  the 
cultivated  who  actually  know,  and  do 
not  merely  guess,  what  life  was,  and  is, 
in  many  strata  of  society.  Old  law¬ 
yers,  old  clergymen,  old  squires  of  the 
minor  kind,  and  old  surgeons  are  the 
people  who  should  speak  out,  and  so 
provide  the  materials  for  the  future 
historian.  The  testimony  of  all  will 
be  valuable,  except  that  of  the  new 
school  of  pessimists,  who,  because  they 
see  a  wart  on  a  beautiful  face,  say  that 
society  wilfully  cultivates  warts,  and 
that  if  we  look  at  the  “  real”  facts, 
nothing  but  warts  has  any  “  real”  ex¬ 
istence. — Spectator. 


